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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Of this Work, the second, third, and fourth 
Chapters have been reprinted, with a few alter- 
ations, from the introductory portion of ' The 
Analytical Dictionary.' The Author is not 
conscious of having appropriated a single line, 
from any other writer, without acknowledg- 
ment. 
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PRINCIPLES 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Composition^ and its divisions into 
Grammatical and Rhbtobical. — Dis- 
tinction BBTWBEN Syntax and Con- 
struction. — Of Accent and Emphasis. 

The objects of language, whether spoken or 
written, are threefold : 

1. To communicate to others the impressions 
which the speaker has received; 

2. To recal to the memory of others what they 
once knew; and, 

3. To excite sensations in others through the 
medium of the imagination. 

To produce either, or all, of these ends, by 
means of speech and gesture, is the business of 
the orator ; to gain the same purpose, by an ar- 
rangement of characters that represent words and 

B 
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2 OF COMPOSITION. 

sentences, is the province of the writer. The 
speech is an Oration, and the writing is a Com- 
position; and both are eloquent if they please 
the ear and satisfy the judgment of those to 
whom they are addressed. The distinction, how- 
ever, between an Oration and a Composition is 
only occasional, — ^not universal. An unpreme- 
ditated harangue has seldom any of the advan- 
tages of literary labour; but the Orations of 
those Masters, who, in successive ages, have 
rivetted the attention and penetrated the hearts 
of their hearers, have all smelt of the lamp ever 
since the days of Demosthenes, 

Composition may, with propriety, be divided 
into two parts: Grammatical and Rhetorical. 
The former treats of the arrangement of the ma- 
teris^ls; the latter of the materials themselves. 
The one teaches the art of mounting the skeleton, 
with pins and with wires; the other chuses the 
fairest forms from the valley, binds them with 
sinevirs and covers them with flesh, and, animat- 
ing them with the breath of Genius, bids the dry 
bones live. 

The Grammatical division of our work has 
been much more generally investigated than the 
Rhetorical. Something on the subject may be 
seen in every Grammar; and, unless when we 
hope to illustrate what has been left obscure, or 
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OF SYNTAX AND CONSTRUCTION. 3 

to bring forward what has been neglected, we are 
not much inclined to tread anew the wearisome 
path of our childhood. For the present, there- 
fore, with the exception of a few casual remarks, 
the declensions and conjugations shall be allowed 
to remain, unaltered, as they are found in the 
initiatory Schools. Before, however, entering 
upon the ground which we mean to occupy, we 
must beg leave to dilBfer so far from the ordinary 
Grammars, as to distinguish between Syntax 
and Construction. 

Syntax (from the Greek %yn, with, and taxh, 
arrangement) treats of the Orthography that cer- 
tain words should assume with regard to each 
other. It belongs to Grammar, strictly so called, 
and is, in every particular language, that collec- 
tion of Rules which fixes its grammatical: in- 
flexions. Thus : 

*jEfe came to see mey at my lodgings, yesterday 
morning; and I returned with hmty to Ais house* 
in the evening.' 

Here the words J, me and my all refer to the 
speaker; and Ae, him and Aes, to the person 
spoken of: varying as either cucUt is acted upon, 
or is a jK>s5essor, in the sentence. Again: 
' She foves you, but you do not h/oe her.' 
' He hyced her once, but he lomz her no longer.' 
In the former sentence, the verb, to Icve, 
b2 
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4 OF SYNTAX AND CONSTRUCTION. 

changes with the person: and, in the latter, with 
the time of the action. 

To preserve the customary uniformity, in such 
relations, is the proper province of Syntax. 

Construction (from the Latin construere, to 
pile up, or build,) is the placing of the words and 
phrases of a sentence in a certain order; and, 
hence, we speak, metaphorically, of the structure 
of a sentence, pronouncing it to be bad, or good, 
according as it is perplexed or explicit, — rugged 
•or harmonious. For example, the following are 
two Constructions of the same phrases, and which 
present the same thoughts though not with equal 
elegance and precision: 

' Success and miscarriage are empty sounds, 
(for) I have protracted my work' till most of 
those have sunk into the grave, whom I wished 
to please ; having little to fear or to hope from 
censure or from praise, with frigid tranquillity, 
I therefore dismiss it.' 

• I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the 
grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds, I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or to hope from 
censure or from praise.' 

Other arrangements of these phrases might be 
formed, or even the phrases themselves might be 
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OF SYNTAX AND CONSTRUCTION. 5 

inverted ; and he is the best Composer who is 
able to chuse the most luminous and most har- 
monious of the several Constructions. Strictly 
speaking, there is, probably, a shade of distinct 
tion in meaning, more or less obvious, between 
every two Constructions of the same sentence ; 
but the investigation of this subject would here 
be premature : for we are now giving definitions— 
not examples* 

Harmony of Construction may be understood 
in two difierent senses : One is the accordance of 
the several members of the sentence and may be 
compared to symmetry in Architecture. The 
other is the pleasing succession of accents and 
emphases, and would, perhaps, be more accu- 
rately denominated by the term Melody: it forms 
the beauty and elegance of Prose; and, when 
the order of succession is preserved with mea- 
sured regularity, it constitutes the essence of 
verse. Poetry is not, exclusively, allied to 
either. It consists in embodying the forms of 
things unknown, and in giving to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name. 

Prose, (Latin prosa) is from prorsus, straight 
forward, in contradistinction to Verse (Latin 
versus) from verterCf to turn; because, in the one 
case, the reader goes on to the end of the para- 
graph, whereas, in the other, he must turn back 
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6 OF ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

at the end of every verse^ whether the line be 
filled up or not. It is on account of these turn- 
ings that the lesser divisions in the Bible are 
called Verses. 

That part of Composition which teaches the 
laws of Versification is named Prosody, from 
the Greek prosodia, accent; and, although the 
English language does not possess the modula- 
tions which belonged to the accents of the 
Greeks, yet accentuation, such as we have it, is 
the sole foundation of our Verse. Those are 
supposed to have been of the nature of musical 
notes, and hence their name, from the Latin 
compound accino, I sing. 

The accents of the English tongue (which are 
only to be found in Dictionaries) merely mark 
the stress of the voice, when resting upon cer- 
tain syllables, in the same way that Emphasis 
(Greek phao, I speak) denotes a more forcible 
pronunciation of a particular word in a sentence. 
Seeing that, on our principles, every polysyllable 
is a combination of so many separate words. 
Accent and Emphasis are the same ; and eveiy 
compound, with its accentuated syllable, is, ob- 
viously, a minor sentence (or Phrase) with its 
emphatical word. ** As emphasis," says Mr. 
Walker, " evidently points out the most signifi- 
cant word in a sentence, so, where other reasons 
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OF ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 7 

do not forbid, the accent always dwells with 
greatest force on that part of the word which, 
from its importance, the hearer has always the 
greatest occasion to observe; and this is neces- 
sarily the root, or body, of the word/' 

Accents, having been fixed by custom, are in- 
variable; but Emphasis shifts with the meaning 
of the speaker. Although the example given by 
Mr. Sheridan has been often quoted, it is an illus- 
tration BO plain, and yet so ample, that it would 
be affectation to substitute another. It is a 
question of six words which may have five dif- 
ferent interpretations : 

" Shall you ride to town to-morrow?" 

<^ If tbe empbasis is on shall, as 'SkaU yoa ride to 
town to-morrow?' it implies, that the person spoken to 
had expressed before such an intention, bat that there is 
some doubt, in the questioner, whether he be determined 
on it or not; and the answer may be, * certainly/ or, * I 
am not sure.' If it be on you, as, 'Shall you ride to 
town to-morrow ?' the question implies that some one is 
to go, and ' Do you mean to go yourself, or send some 
one in your stead V and the answer may be * No, but my 
servant shall.' If on ride, as, ** Shall you tide, &c.?' the 
answer may be * No, I shall walk, or go in a coach/ If 
on town, as, * Shall you ride to toum to-morrow?' the 
answer may be, * No, but I shall ride to the forest/ If 
on to-morrow, as, 'Shall you ride to town to-morrow?* 
the answer may be, ' No, not to-morrow, but the next 
day.'" 
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8 OF ACCENT AND EMPHASIS* 

The Accents and Emphases^ in a sentence, 
may, therefore, be compared to the pulsations of 
a string; and it is easy to conceive that they may 
strike the ear, as dissonant or musical, according 
as their succession is abrupt or harmonious. 
But, separate from the Emphasis on individual 
words, there is a tone and cadence, belonging to 
each of the members of a period, which, if not 
properly assorted, will destroy the harmony of 
the whole. The varied tones of narration, of 
interrogation, of entreaty and of command, are 
discriminative of these different feelings in the 
speaker. To these tones, the arrangement of the 
words is completely subordinate^ and, although 
they are not pronounced in the page, an attentive 
writer always takes them silently into account^ 
in the construction of his sentences. It would 
seem that those vocal expressions of the pas- 
sions are different in different countries, if what 
Condillac says be accurate^ *' that the tone in 
which an Englishman expresses anger would> 
in Italy, be only a mark of surprise.'^ But, this 
subject will come again under review when we 
treat of the laws of Versification. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of Auxiliaby Verbs. 

A Verb is modified in several ways, and par- 
ticularly by the conjunction of another verb. 
* I love to ride/ and * I like to write/ specify that 
the actions of riding and of writing are agreeable 
to me. The infinitives * To ride* and *To write* 
are the names of actions, and may, therefore, be 
considered as nouns in the accusative case, as 
much as if I had said, ^ I love Mary' and * I like 
money.* It is this kind of union of words that 
grammarians allude to in their rule, " One verb 
governs another in the infinitive." 

There are certain verbs that are called Auxili- 
aries, because they are seldom used except to 
precede the names of action, or states of being; 
that is, they are chiefly employed to modify other 
verbs. These conjunctions of one verb with 
another form circumlocutions, by which the Eng- 
lish are enabled to express with precision the 
vast variety of moods and tenses that exist in 
general Grammar; part of which are designated 
by means of terminations in the classic and some 
other tongues. The terminations of the English 
b3 
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10 OF AUXILIARY V£RB9« 

verb are few, and, comparatively, of little import- 
ance ; and, therefore, it is of material conse- 
quence, in a Work on Composition, that the 
power of the auxiliary verbs ishould be more 
minutely stated than is usual in the common 
Grammars of the Schools. 

To DO and To be express action and exis^ 
tence in general ; and the nature of the act, or state, 
can be known only from the verbal noun or par-' 
ticiple, to which each respectively may be joined. 
Every active verb (as it is termed) is despoiled 
of its variable affixes of activity, as well as of 
person, when it is conjugated with the auxiliary 
To do, and appears in the simple state of an infi- 
nitive, as in— 



I do love for 


I love. 


Thou dost love — 


Thou lovesf. 


He does love — 


He loves. 


I did love — 


I loverf. 


Thou didst love, — 


Thou loveds^ 


&c. 


&c. 



Did (doed) is believed to have been once do 
do, marking by repetition that the act is finished, 
»id hence the ed. These two forms of conjuga- 
tion have exactly the same original signification ; 
but, (as happens in all cases where we have two 
words, or phrases, that are etymologically equi- 
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OF AUXILIARY VERBS. II 

Talent,) either one becomes obsolete, or custom 
gradually produces a shade of distinction. Ac- 
cordingly, die prefixing of the auxiliary do is 
understood to make the expression more deter- 
minately energetic Wherever it is not recog- 
nized as producing that effect, it is a mere exple- 
tive, from its adding a word to the sentence 
without any additional idea* The minor poets 
frequently write do, does, and did, for no other 
purpose than to make up the requisite number 
of feet, a practice thus satirized by Pope :— 

** While expletives their feeble aid <fo join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line/' 

There is a third manner of conjugating the 
active verb, by means of the auxiliary To be. 
Thus,— 

I am loving for I love. 
Thou art loving — Thou lovest. 
He is loving — He loves. 

We are loving, — We love, 
&c. &c. 

In the preceding form, the participle loving is 
considered more as relative to the action itself 
than as pointing to the object; and hence the 
state, or exertion, seems to be continuous. " J 
crossed the street yesterday*' is simply the relation 
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of a past event ; but ** I was eromng tbe street 
yesterday'* is a suspension of the action^ and 
the natural inquiry is, what happened while you 
were so doing? The classical leader will readily 
discover an affinity between this mode of speech 
and the middle voice af the Greeks* 

It is thi» state of unfinished action which is 
understood in such phrases as, '' The house is 
building/' and *' The house was building/' in 
which the action i& taken abstractedly, without 
attending to the agent. The Romans expressed 
the same idea by means of the passive voice, 
'* domus adijicatur^^ and domus adificabatur.'* 
Every language has its idioms, which pedants 
only would attempt to change* For some time 
past, " the bridge is being buM," " the tunnel is 
being excavated/' and other expressions of a like 
kind, have pained the eye and stunned the ear. 
Instead of ''The stone is falling/' and "The 
man is dying," we shall next be taught to say, 
" The stone is fietitg fallen/* and " The man is 
being dead." 

Viewing the present participle solely in its 
verbal state, it becomes assimilated to the infini- 
tive, and is a general name for the whole class of 
continuous exertions. The Latins changed its ter* 
mination, and called it a g£Runi>, from gero, I 
carry on. They treated it as a noun, and accoHO* 
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OF AUXILIARY VEEBS* 13 

modated it with cases. The gerund^ however, is 
not purely abstract, for it is so far verbal as 
to connect itself with the time and manner of an 
action. The idioms of two languages are seldom 
the same, but there is a certain resemblance be- 
tween the Latin gerund and that usage of the 
English participle above quoted, such as we shall 
afterwards find to exist between the supines of 
the one and the infinitive of the other. In 
the sentences " He fell asleep in the reading,^ 
" he is sick qf writing/' the words reading and 
'ivriiing are used substantively, but not as nomi- 
natives. " The house is a building,*' ** The man 
is a dying,'' although nearly obsolete, are legiti- 
mate phrases, from which the a is now generally 
excluded ; but, in the following, '* He has gone 
a hunting," " He went a begging," '* He is out 
an airing," and many others, if the expressions 
are allowed at all, the article appears to be indis- 
pensable : without it, the words hunting, begging, 
airing, &c. would cease to be general, and would 
each require an objective word, or sentence, on 
which the action might fall. 

The substantive verb To be is also compounded 
with the past participle, and thereby forms the 
whole of what, in other languages,is termed the pas^ 
sive voice, which, in English, exists nowhere except 
in that participle. In the form of conjugation,—- 
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I am loved, I. was loVed, 

Thou art loved, Thou wert lov^d. 

He is loved, He was loved, 
&c. &c. 

the verbal adjective (or participle) loved is a 
quality or state of the nominatives I, thou, he, &c* 
as marked by the different parts of the verb To 
hcy in a similar manner as if we were to make a 
conjugation of-— 

I am strong, I was strong. 

Thou art strong. Thou wert strong, 

He is strong. He was strong, 
&c. &c. 

The analogy will appear more perfect if we 
advert to the etymology of the adjective strong, 
which is a varied orthography of the past partici- 
ple (strung) of the verb To string, (or tie,) alluding 
to the tension of the ligaments of the joints in 
the human body. In the same metaphor, we say 
that a man is 'u;eZ/ knit: thus, in Scott's Lady 
of the Lake :— 

** Of stature tall, and slender frame, 
Bat firmly knit was Malcolm Graeme/' 

And more directly to our purpose in Dryden :— 

By chance our long-lived fathers eara'd their food; 
Toil ttrwig the nerves, and purified the blood,'' 
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OF AtXILIAftT VERBS. 15 

The apparent conjugation^ by means of the sub* 
stantive verb, is not confined to participles and 
participial adjectives. Every adjective whatever, 
and even substantives, may be so combined. We 
may write, ** I am wise,*' " Thou art wise,'* or 
** I am the man," " Thou art the man," &c. 
either of which expressions might as welt be 
termed a simple verb as the phrase ** I am loved," 
an assertion which, although written in one word 
{amor) in Latin is made up of three separate 
words in English, and of these am only is the 
verb. The substantive verb To be unites the 
noun to its adjective,— -the substance to its 
quality, — gives them existence, and endows them 
with power. 

To Have (Latin Jmbere, and Saxon habban,) is to 
hold or keep in our possession the thing of which 
we speak. The word is unlimited in its meta- 
phorical usage. Less permanent in duration 
and power than the verb To possess, (Latin possi'^ 
dere, from potis and sedere,) it holds dominion, for 
the time, not only over every thing that exists, 
but over the most evanescent shades of memory 
and imagination. A man, for example, has. been 
puzzling you with a metaphysical subtlety which 
eludes your grasp, when, all at once, you exclaim 
" I have you," you get possession of him, that is, 
you catch his thought, for which you /uxd so long 
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followed him in vain. The had (luwed), at the 
close of the sentence, is an additional metaphor r 
he vfiisfollotDed, and that action was yours : — ^you 
kadiU 

As an auxiliary. To have is almost always con- 
joined with the past participle, and denotes being 
in possession of the action, which, in consequence^ 
is understood to be completely finished. *' I 
loved is in the past tense, but the action might 
have been left as unfinished or continuing : ^' I 
have loved" states the action to be over, because 
in the possession of the speaker. ** I was'^ and '' I 
have been'' are tenses of a like import. In the 
same manner, the verb is compounded with its 
own participle : thus, ^^ I had" means that I 
possessed at a certain time, which is left indefi- 
nite ; but *' I have had" relates to the past cir- 
cumstance, when the object once in possession 
is now leaving me, or is already gone. 

Thus far the writers of grammars have treated 
the verb To have as an auxiliary. It has, however, 
other usages, and is prefixed to infinitives like 
ordinary verbs. For example, the expressions 

" I have,to see him to-morrow," and 
*' Having to see them to-morrow, I will men- 
tion your case," 

consider the speaker as holding the right of '' see-^ 
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ing them to-morrow," — that the interview, not- 
withstanding its being atpresent only prospective, 
is real property, and belongs to him. 
In a similar manner : — 
" I had to see him yesterday," and 
" Having had to see them yesterday," 
express the speaker's having, at one time, pos- 
sessed an anticipated property over what is now 
also past. " I had had" denotes that I had pos- 
session at a past time, prior to another definite 
period. 

With the termination iUs and habere, to have^ 
was formed the Latin habilis, and from hence the 
old English habile, -which signifies having or possess-^ 
ing any quality that might be requisite. This, 
by contraction, has originated the adjective 
Able, that is, having the power or quality neces- 
sary for any specific purpose. Taking the phrase 
to be able as an auxiliary verb, we can thereby 
form all the tenses of what, in other languages, 
is termed the Potential Mood (Latin potens), 
the expression of power. As— 
I am able to walk. We are able to walk. 
Thou art able to walk. Ye are able to walk. 
He is able to walk. They are able to walk« 

Sec. Sec. 

Another form of the expression of power is by 
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means of the defective verb Can, — Saxon curman 
and German kmnen, to be able. The infinitive. 
To can, is out of use in modem English, but the 
Scotch dialect has the substantive Can for ability: 
" He has no can" meaning that the man is defi- 
cient in power, — ^that he is unable to do what is 
requisite. 

We cannot too often repeat, that no two words, 
or expressions, are completely synonymous; but, 
often, the nice shades of distinction vary with 
circumstances so as to be appreciable by no ge- 
neral rule, except, what is necessary in all cases, 
a strict discrimination of the precise idea that 
we wish to express, with an habitual and critical 
(not slavish) attention to the practice of the most 
approved authors. In a general usage, 

I can walk is equivalent to I am able to walk> 
Thou ca7i5^ walk — Thou art able to 

walk. 
He can walk — He is able to walk, 

&c. &c. 

but we should use the first form in the case of a 
general assertion, and the second when the ques- 
tion of ability is intended to be particularly kept 
in view* We shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice other distinctions. 

The Saxon cunnan, in its more direct meaning, 
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signified To know, and Cunning, (which had not . 
then a suspected character,) denoted knowledge 
in general, and, particularly, that kind which is 
obtained by a sound judgment from experience. 
That sort oicunmng gave a superiority to its pos- 
sessors over other minds,— -thus adding an ety- 
mological confirmation of the aphorism that 
" Knowledge is Power/' 

The imperfect tense Could is dependent, and, 
in its modem usage, might be properly termed 
the conditional. It asserts the possession of power 
at a specified tiihe, but leaves us to enquire the 
reason why that power was, or is, not exerted. 

** I could have lent you the money yesterday, 
but I cannot now/' 

" I could even now give you the money, but I 
will not." 

In the latter example, could appears as a pre- 
sent tense, and yet we could not with propriety 
write can. " I can give you the money, but I will 
not*' is a solecism ; because the word can denotes 
unlimited power, which would not be so if I had 
not the will. Could is truly contingent, for its 
exertion maybe dependent on other circumstances 
than the will of the speaker, as in the following 
sentences: 

^ '' I could sing a good song, if I had not such a 
bad cold." 
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" I could tell you a long story, but, at present, 
I am too much engaged with other matters." 

The Saxon magan, to be able, was more particu- 
larly allusive to physical than to mental power. 
Mighty is powerful, and might is bodily strength. 
The English derivative May denotes power to 
act, whether that power be intrinsic in the actor, 
or derived from another. May might be by per^ 
mission, (and indeed this is its more usual accepta- 
tion,) a circumstance which can never contem- 
plates. When a person says, " I may walk," he 
announces his possession of a power which is 
left dependent on his will. " I can walk," alludes 
to ability alone. " You may do so ; I give you 
liberty." '* You can do so ^ I have not the power 
to prevent you." 

Might is the conditional of may, as could is of 
can; and may be explained and exemplified in a 
similar manner: 

" You might do what I desire: why, th6n, do 
you not do so?" — ^That is, 

" There is nothing to hinder you from doing 
what I wish; why then?" &c. 

" I might have put a hundred guineas in my 
pocket, had I taken his advice," means that it 
was a probable event that, had I taken his advice, 
I should have gained a hundred guineas ; but the 
expression- 
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" I could have put a hundred guineas into my 
pocket/' &c. 
reduces the probability to a certainty. 

" May I ask you a favour?** is equivalent to 
"Will you permit me to ask you a favour?" 
" Might I ask you a favour?" would be 
" Am I able to ask you a favour?" 
Proverbs are the traditions of language as well 
as of thoughts. Thus, the impropriety of pro- 
crastination is expressed in the adage— 

" He that will not when he may, may not when 
he wUr 

And, when we say *' Might creates right," we 
assert, whether mistakenly or not, that, in this 
world, " Right is wholly dependent on power." 

Must expresses necessary action; but the ne- 
cessity may either be the consequence of outward 
compulsion, or of internal conviction. The Ger- 
man miissen to be obliged {bound), is an irregular 
verb, having all the variety of conjugation usually 
found in that language; and the Saxon most, al- 
though imperfect, has its different tenses; but 
the English must never changes its orthography. 
In consequence of this defect, we can only learn, 
from the other words in the sentence, at what 
time the compulsion takes place. 

" I must walk" is equivalent to '* I feel the 
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necessity of walking/' or " I am compelled to walk/' 
'' I must have walked'^ denotes that, at some 
past time, I had been obliged to walk. " I must 
walk to-morrow" foretells a future necessity: 
future, in consequence of the word to-morrow. 

To Dare (Saxon dearran), is to risk the exer- 
tion of an assumed but uncertain power, and is 
more appropriately connected with verbs that 
indicate opposition or danger :— 

*' If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surry in a wilderness." 

The imperfect tense is Durst in all the three 
persons, both singular and plural, as '* I durst," 
*' Thou durst," *' He durst," &c. 

When it is not employed as an auxiliary, the 
verb To dare is regular in the past as well as in 
the present tense, as *' I dared," " Thou daredst," 
** He dared," 8cc. ; but the construction of the 
two forms of conjugation are different. In the 
one case we &ay, " I durst meet him," or " He 
durst meet him," and in the other, ** I dared to 
meet him," or " He dared to meet him." 

Durst is not limited, like dared, to past time, 
but has a contingent application, similar to that 
of could and mighty without regard to tenses.-^- 
" I durst as soon hang myself as contradict her," 
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might be the melancholy speech of a hen-pecked 
husband. 

It must have been already observed that the 
auxiliaries, which we have mentioned, coalesce 
more closely to the infinitives that follow them 
than other verbs can be made to do : it is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the class. " I wish 
to read," " I learn to read,'* and I love to read,*' 
show the manner of the junction of ordinary 
verbs ; while " I may read," *' I can read," and 
" I must read," show that of the auxiliaries. In 
the former case, the to is prefixed to the infini- 
tives; in the latter it is discarded. The arrange- 
ment of our language, by placing the auxiliaries 
before, instead of after, the principal verbs, has 
prevented that closer union which, in the form of 
contractions, would have given us moods and 
tenses in the shape of terminations. It is the 
tendency of all languages to combine monosyl- 
lables into polysyllables, — roots into compounds ; 
and to untie the rudely-twisted knots is the fruit- 
less never-ending labour of the etymologist. 

There are a few other words which belong to 
an intermediate tribe between ordinary verbs and 
auxiliaries. They, too, dispense with the prefix 
to in their following infinitives ; but, being tran- 
sitive, they require an interjected accusative. 
The following are of this class : To hear, to let, 
to make, to feel, to see, and to bid. Thus : 
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I heard him say so, I felt him touch me^ 

I let him do it, I saw him steal, 

I made him do it, I bade him go away. 

There are, however, occasional deviations 
from this practice, especially in the verb To bid. 
SmoUet writes, " He bade them to open their 
bundles ;" and Goldsmith, more harmoniously, 
** Those gentle hours that plenty hade to bloom.'' 

To Need, to want, or to be in want of, is akin 
to those above-mentioned, but is something dif- 
ferent in its usage. The to of the succeeding 
infinitive is requisite in the affirmative sentence, 
but not in the negative. Thus we say, " He 
needs to go, or " I need to go ;" but " He needs not 
go" or " I need not go'* when the negative inter- 
venes. Young writers are apt to confound the 
third person singular of this verb with the ad- 
verb Needs; because they have the same ortho- 
graphy : ** He must needs go" signifies " He must 
necessarily go :*' a necessity, however, arising from 
some want, or need, of his own rather than from 
outward compulsion. Shakspeare seems to con- 
sider it as dependent on the will. 

** He was a foole, 
For he would needs be vertuous." 

The extensive application of the word need 
(from the slightest occasional use to the most 
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urgent necessity,) gave frequent opportunities to 
our great Bard for exhibiting his punning pro- 
pensities: Thus, in Timon of Athens, 

" Oh you gods, what need we have any friends ; 
if we should nere have need of 'em ? They were 
the most needlesse creatures living; should we 
nere have use for 'em." 

And again in Hamlet, 

'* And hitherto doth Love on Fortune tend> 
For who not nee<2t shall never 2ac^ a Frend : 
And who in irant a hollow Frenddoth try, 
Pirectly seasons him his Boemie,'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Future Tense, and the usage of 
Shall and Will. 

When speaking of tenses we have hitherto 
confined ourselves to the present and the past. In 
reality there are no future actions ; they exist 
only in anticipation. Nevertheless, those em- 
bryo beings,— ^the creations of hope or of fear, — 
play a splendid part on the theatre of human 
thought. The past soon loses its interest; — the 
present (if there be a present) has only a momen- 
tary duration ; and we may be truly said to live 
among the nonentities of the future. 

Actions that are to come can only be contem- 
plated through our present conception of how 
they may be produced. All past actions are 
necessary, otherwise they would not have been ; 
and the thoughts, or things (termed causes), which 
preceded and are supposed to have produced 
them, are left for the investigation of the histo- 
rian ; but, in looking forward to the future, we 
perceive nothing but causes, for there is no action 
previous to their exertion. 
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We may conceive actions to arise from tliree 
different sources ; and consequently they are di- 
visible into as many kinds : 

1. Voluntary, that is, such as follow the Will 
of the Agent. 

2. Compulsory, — such as follow the Will, or 
Power of a being different from the Agent. 

3. Contingent,— Hsuch as are either not refer- 
rible to any known cause, or which we chuse to 
consider as simply future. 

To express these three several divisions, we 
make use of only two auxiliaries, will and shall. 

To Will (Saxon willan,} with some change 
of conjugation, though a little antiquated, still 
exists in our language as a regular verb. *' I 
will,'' " Thou wiliest,'^ '' He wills,*' " We willed,'' 
&c. express the consent or desire of their nomi- 
natives ; and hence the defective auxiliary is 
well fitted to mark a voltmtari/ future. 

Shall is the Saxon scealan, to owe, or to be 
obliged; and therefore properly applies to any 
prediction of a compulsory kind. In very old 
English, it was the only future auxiliary. Will 
being then restricted to its regular meaning. 

So far all is well, but how, with only these two 

words, will and shall, can we designate an act 

which is purely contingent, --^z, simple future? 

The Germans use the verb toerden, to become, for 

c 2 
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that purpose. It is equivalent to the Saxon 
weorthan; but that verb^ (unless perhaps in some 
anomalous usages of the word were,) has not 
reached our times. Accordingly, by means of a 
few dextrous manoeuvres, which puzzle the brains 
^f the Scots and Irish, we have contrived to make 
will and sAaH answer all the three divisions of 
futurity. With regard to which of the two shall, 
in any particular case, become a simple future, 
our choice is founded on the following princi- 
ples : — 

1. Knowing little of the will, or determination, 
of others, we denote their contingent actions by 
will, and their compulsory ones by stialL . 

2. Knowing our own will, we denote our volun-^ 
tary actions hy will, and our contingent actions by 
shall. 

3* When we would express our own necessary 
actions, we use a periphrasis, such as *' I shall be 
f(yrcedr or *' I shall be obliged'* to do such a thing: 
or, changing the verb, we say " I miist do it** or 
^■f I am obliged (or forced) to do it." 

4. When we would express the voluntary actions 
of others, we lay an emphasis on the word will, 
and say '^ You will do it ;*' or we use such pro- 
phetical phrases as *> You will surely do so," " I 
am convinced that he will do so," &c, 

5. Shquld and Would are the conditionals 
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of shall and will, and follow similar rules of con- 
struction. Should is sometimes used uncondi- 
tionally, and is then equivalent to ought. Would 
is also used in the same manner, and then signi- 
fies foish. ** I should have done that" signifies 
" I ought to have done that;" and *' I would that 
you were wise" is equivalent to, " I wish that you 
were wise." In these usages, should and would 
cease to be conditionals. 

The preceding principles are, probably, un- 
exceptionable, but they are too general to be 
easily referred to, in particular instances. The 
choice between shall and will depends so much 
upon the intention of the speaker, that it is 
scarcely possible to teach a foreigner to distin- 
guish their usage; for even our best writers must 
be sometimes in fault, seeing that they are not 
always uniform in their practice. Nevertheless, 
an attention to accuracy in the use of those 
words is of the utmost importance ; for, on the 
nice discrimination of the signs of the future 
tense, much of the precision and elegance of 
composition depends. As, in incurable diseases* 
the prescriptions are always most numerous and 
generally specifics, so, on this subject, every 
grammarian has promulgated his own infallible 
instructions; and we have now before us a work^ 
devoted entirely to shall and will, containing no 
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fewer than thirty-five Rules^ with numerous ob- 
servations and examples upon each. However 
correct these may be, (and we believe that they 
are correct,) they defeat their purpose by their 
•multiplicity. Mr. Brightland's Rule (from the 
Latin of Dr. Wallis) has the advantage of being 
easily retained in the memory ; but it is not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive : 

'^ In the First Person, simply, sKall foretels; 
In toiil, a threat, or else a promise, dwells; 
Shall, in the Second and the Third, does threat: 
WHl, simply, then foretels the future feat.'' 

When it is said that will, in the first person 
either promises, or threatens, it is understood only 
in its combination with other words, or from its 
]Lnown connexion with other circumstances. The 
will or desire of the speaker is all that is expressed 
in the simple sentence, and this toUl may promise 
a favour or threaten a punishment; for we never 
use toill in the first person without assuming that 
we have power. Shall, in the second and third 
person, also presumes the power of compulsion; 
for it would be absurd to say " You shall/* or 
^' He shall," act in a certain manner, if we had 
no power to enforce obedience: it would be an 
empty threat. 

When we would employ shall and will as inter- 
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rogatories, we find, by a little attention, that the 
choice for the diflTerent futures depends on the 
same principles as in direct assertions. The ex- 
pected answer ought always to be made by the 
same auxiliary with which the question is asked ; 
aad the answer will immediately determine the 
choice. Thus, '^ When shall we meet again?" is 
to be answered by "We thaU meet again'' (at 
such a time). Had the reply been " We will 
meet again'' (at such a time) it would have ex* 
pressed the wUl, or desire, of meeting, which was 
no part of the question. Again, " Shall your 
broUier be in town to-morrow?" The answer, if 
in terms of the question, must either be " He 
ihaU*^ or " He shall not," which, in either case, 
would imply compulsion; and, therefore, if it 
were not intended to exercise power over this 
brother, the question should have been putf as 
well as answered, by mU. " Shall I have my 
money to-morrow" is proper; and the answer 
may be " You shall,*' which is a promise of pay- 
ment. " Shall I call upon you to-morrow" is a 
substitution of shall for may; or the sentence 
may be considered as elliptical, in place of 
" Shall I (be allowed to) call upon you to- 
morrow?" or, in other words, **Will you allow 
me to call upon you to-morrow?" " Shall I help 
you to a cup of tea?" "ilfoy I help you to a cup 
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of tea?*' and "Will you allow me to help you to 
a cup of tea?" are spoken indiscriminately. The 
etiquette of polished society has prescribed laws 
to these and other colloquial phrases with which 
written language^ in general^ has nothing to do. 
The Scotch mode of expression " Will I call 
upon you?" or "Will I help you?" is, however, 
unquestionably, erroneous. It would signify 
"Am I willing to do so?" which is not, probably, 
the meaning of the speaker. 

We shall now proceed to give some miscella** 
neous examples of the application of these trou- 
blesome auxiliaries ; but, previously, we beg the 
reader's attention to the following Rule, which 
embraces the whole of the subject; and, being 
of easy application, will be convenient for refer- 
ring to in our explanatory remarks: 

GENERAL RULE. 

If the speaker is the nominative to the verb, 
and also determines its accomplishment ;-M>r, 
if he is neither the nominative to the verb nor 
determines its accomplishment, — ^the proper aux- 
iliary is will: — in every other case it is shall. 

Miscellaneous Examples. 
" I will speak." Here I is the nominative and 
also determines the act to speak, which therefore 
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requires will. Had the speaker simply declared 
the act as 9, future, without alluding to his deter- 
mination, the phrase should have been '' I $haU 
speak.'' 

" He says that James will be hanged." This 
is a compound sentence, and will be better un- 
derstood by reversing the clauses thus : " James 
will be hanged, — ^he says that." We have then 
only to consider the simple sentence, "James 
will be hanged," in which James is the nomina- 
tive, but the speaker is not J«wie5, neither does he 
determine James's death; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to the Rule, will is the proper auxiliary. Had 
the speaker been a judge, and pronouncing his 
fiat from the judgment seat, he would, then, have 
determined James's death, and the expression 
would have been " He says that, James shall be 
hanged." 

*' My master desires me to tell you that, — ^he 
will call upon you to-morrow." Here it is the 
servant (not the master) who speaks ; and he is 
neither the nominative of the verb call, nor pos- 
sessed of power over the action ; will is, there- 
fore, the proper auxiliary. 

" Thou shalt not steal." Here the speaker is 

not the nominative, but he determines the verb, 

which, in consequence, requires shalt* Shall and 

must are often, erroneously, considered as syno- 

c3 
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pymous. They have nevertheless distinct mean* 
ings. " You nmU not steaP is an imperious 
moral precept, for which different reasons may 
be assigned; but '*You shall not steal" is a 
mandate independent of any regard to the crime, 
and assumes that the speaker will exercise his 
power, either in preventing, or in punishing. 
When the latter is in view, the penal clause is 
frequently added, as, " Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain, far the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name^in 
vain,'' 

Speaking of the defender of a fortress, it may 
be said, *' He mil die rather than surrender," 
which, by Dr. Wallis's Rule, would be ungram- 
matical, because mil is here in the third person, 
and nevertheless is notva simple future; but, 
according to the preceding General Rule, it is 
good English: for '* the speaker is neither the 
nominative to the verb nor determines its accom- 
plishment/' " He shall die,"' 8cc. would express 
A determination in the speaker to put the go- 
vernor to death, should he attempt to surrender 
the fortress. 

The solemn and the poetical styles have gene- 
rally been said to be excepted from the ordins^y 
jules, in the use of these auxiliaries: but this we 
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believe^ in most cases if not all, to be a misap- 
prehension. The spirit of enthusiasm views the 
future as if it were present. The threatenings of 
the Bard and the denunciations of the Prophet, 
though derived from different sources, have a 
similarity of manner. The language too has the 
same name : it is that of Inspiration. 

When we look at the phraseology of ordinary 
life, we perceive no compulsive act unassociated 
with the agent that compels. If the judge say 
" the man shali die," we know that it is in con- 
sequence of the fiat of the speaker that the man 
is to suffer death; but the predictions of the 
prophet, or the poet^ although they are equally 
absolute, suppose no energy inherent in the 
speaker; he is the real or the imaginary repre- 
sentative of a superior being in whose name he 
speaks. That being is shrouded in darkness. 
Unseen and unapproachable, his will is inexora- 
ble and his fiat irrevocable; and hence it is that 
denunciations of the future are so often allied to 
the sublime. The following examples will ex- 
plain what we have now stated: 

'' Rapt into fature times, the Bard begun: 
A virgin shtdl conceive, — a virgin bear a son! 
From Jesse's root, behold a branch arise 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies. 
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Th' aetherial spirit o'er its leaves shtdl moye^ 

And on its top descends the mystic dove. 

* . * * * « 

The sick and weak, the healing plant shall aid^ 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade, 
AN crimes shall cease and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend." 

Pope. 

The contingent future in the third person is 
marked by mil: but these are, obviously, jieces* 
saty futures, determined by a power known to 
the Bard, but not described. Shall is also under- 
stood in many of the lines where the verse preve 
its insertion. 

Mr. Day puts the following prediction in the 
mouth of his *' Dying Negro :** 

^* The time shall eome, the fated hour is nigh, 
^ When gpiiltless blood shall penetrate the sky» ^ 
Amid these horrors, and involving night. 
Prophetic visions flash before my sight; 
Eternal Justice wakes, and in their tarn 
The vanquished triumph, and the victors mourn I 
« * « « « 

Then the stem Genius of my native land, 
With delegated vengeance in his hand. 
Shall raging cross the troubled seas, and pour 
The plagues of Hell on yon devoted shore* 
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What tides of ruin mark his ruthless way ! 
How shriek the Fiends exalting o'er their prey !'' 

In the preceding lines, the necessary futures, 
expressed by shall, are consequent upon the xjoill 
of " Eternal Justice," who holds in her hands 
the links of a dependent chain. The " Fiends,** 
as executioners, are incited by the " Genius of 
Africa," who is, himself, only the " delegated" 
minister of vengeance ; and, hence, it is properly 
said that he ''shall raging cross the seas," — ^not 
that he will; which latter would have been the 
auxiliary, had the Genius been the primary agent 
in pouring the torrent of desolation. 

Past actions are always necessary; and we may 
view an action as past, although, in reality, it is 
yet indeterminate: in which case, we use shall in 
the third person, as if the will of the agents were 
to have no influence. Thus we may say of a 
candidate : '* If he shall be elected, he will do his 
duty to his constituents ; that is, " Grant this, 
— He shall be elected," and, this being done, I 
assert that, — '* He will do his duty to his constitu- 
ents." Thus also in Rowers Lucan: 

^' Caesar is all things in himself alone. 
The silent Court is but a looker on ; 
With hnmble votes, obedient they agree, 
To what their mighty Snbjeet shidl decree : 
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Whether a King, or God, he wiU be fear'd, 
If royal thrones, or altars^ $hi»U be rear'd.'' 

The Author of the " Observations on Shall 
and Will/' formerly mentioned, has extracted the 
following paragraph, from the Spectator, which, 
he says, points to no ** particular time, past, 
present, or to come." 

" There is indeed something very barbarous 
and inhuman in the ordinary scribblers of lam- 
poons. An innocent young lady shall be exposed 
for an unhappy feature. A father of a family 
turned to ridicule, for some domestic calamity. 
A wife be made uneasy all her life, for a misin- 
terpreted word or action. Nay, a good, a teci 
perate and a just man, shall be put out of counte- 
nance by the representation of these qualities, 
&c.'' 

These are all suppositions, and were we to pre- 
face each of them by the words, " Let us sup- 
pose that," or others of a similar import, they 
would be so many necessary futures,— necessary 
in consequence of the supposition. 

Actions, or results, that are unknown, are 
equally contingent, in the mind of the speaker, 
whether they are imagined to exist in the past, 
the present, or the future: and, hence, he often 
makes use of the same forms of expression. Thus 
we say of a ship that " she will have completed 
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her voyage before now ;'^ or^ of an absent friend^ 
** He will perhaps^ at this moment, be reading my 
letter.'' ** You wUl hav^ seen my last publica- 
tion." " You toill, no doubt, be surprized that I 
have not written to you.*' 

We have said that errors in the use of shall and 
will are more generally found among the Scotch 
and Irish ; and, in fact, the influence of early 
habits is so powerful that their most correct 
writers have occasional slips of this kind. The 
following are prominent examples : 

" Without having attended to this, we will 
[shall] be at a loss in understanding several pas- 
sages of the Classics, which relate to the public 
speaking, and the theatrical entertainments, of 
the ancients." Blair's ILettures* 

^ In the Latin language, there are no two words 
we tvaiUd [should] more readily take to be 
synonymous, than amare and deUgere*^ Ibid. 

** liiis we know well, that, in every period of 
life, the path of happiness shall [will] be found 
steep and arduous ; but swift and easy the decent 
to ruin." Blair's Sermons. 

" If they act well, they know, that in such a 
parliament, they toill [shall] be supported against 
any intrigue; if they act ill, they know that no 
intrigue can protect them." Burke. 

" If I draw a catgut, or any other cord, to a 
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great length between my fingers^ I taill [shall] 
inake it smaller than it was before." — Goldsmith. 

There is a species o( future which we may men- 
tion in this place. It links itself more intimately 
with the present; but, often, leads to expressions 
that are ungrammatical, and seldom to such as are 
elegant. It is a sort of translation of the Latin 
participleyii^wrMS (going to be,) usually rendered 
by the Gallicism about to be ; — the notification 
of what metaphysicians would call an incipient ex- 
istence. " I am about to marry" denotes that I 
am on the very point (ail bout, French,) of the act 
of marrying. *' I am going to marry" asserts 
that I have proceeded so far on my joiimey to 
commit that action. These moidifications of the 
verb may be made through all its tenses, and, 
thereby, constitute an addition to the forms of 
Conjugation that are usually exhibited in Gram- 
mars. It may be termed the '' Immediate Fu^ 
ture." The French have a similar link between 
the past and the present by means of the verb 
venir, to come, as, — Je viins de, k quiter, I have 
just left him ; literally *^ I come from quitting him.^' 

The English conjugation is as follows: 

I am going to marry, I am aboid to marry. 
Thou artgomg to marry. Thou art about to marry. 
He is going to marry. He is about to marry. 
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are going to We )s,re about to 
Ye I - 

They) 



marry. Ye ^ marry. 



&c. 



It were useless to dwell upon the import of 
these several phrases. Their meaning will be ob- 
vious to an Englishman ; and a foreigner^ in order 
to understand them^ would require to have them 
translated into his native tongue. 

We noticed^ in the outset, the abuse to which 
these expressions are peculiarly liable. It 
arises, chiefly, from considering the words about 
and going as superfluous, and, in consequence, 
dismissing them from the sentences to whidh 
they necessarily belong. " I am to marry'* is 
neither future nor present. To marry is the name 
of the action, and we might as well say " I am 
marriage!^ " I am to be married to-morrow" is 
a confused junction of the future with the present, 
and would be much more clearly expressed by the 
words *' I shall be married to-morrow." It may 
be said that good writers never fall into such mis- 
takes; but the following sentence is evidence 
to the contrary : 
- " Of the geneneral characters of style, I am 
afterwards to discourse; but it will be necessary 
to begin with examining the more simple qualities 
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of it; from the assemblage of which^ its more 
complex denominations^ in a great measure^ re- 
sult." Blair's laecturts. 

Once for all, we request that the Reader will 
not accuse us of the futile design to depreciate the 
merits of die Writers whose mistakes we quote. 
Those vessels that float unhurt along the stream 
of time are best fitted to mark the rock to which 
they have approached too near. Scotticisms are 
very venial faults in the court of Apollo ; and the 
etiquette, usually observed towards living authors, 
has alone prevented us from lighting our beacon 
at a luminary which still gladdens the nation, by 
continually adding to the stock of its harmless 
enjoyments* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Moods. — ^The Subjunctive.— CJondi- 

TIONAL. 

The maimer in which a state, or action is enun* 
ciated is called the Mode or Mood of the Verb. 
Thus, a simple affirmation is termed the Indica- 
tive Mood, and a dependent one is the Sub- 
junctive. If it is in the form of a command, it 
is the Imperative; — ^if expressed as a wish, it is 
the Optative. The verb itself,— the mere name 
of the state, or act, is the Infinitive Mood, 
which we have already examined. It is, however, 
only when any mode of expression is represented 
by a change in the orthography of the verb that 
it has properly, in a grammatical sense, the name 
of Mood, otherwise the Moods, would be as nu- 
merous as the passions of the mind. The mood 
of the speaker's thought is, generally, better in- 
dicated by tone and gesture than by any means 
that written characters can convey. 

The Indicative Mood is common to all lan- 
guages. The Latin has the Subjunctive and 
Imperative, and the Greek, in addition, has an 
Optative Mood. The French, Spanish, German, 
and, we believe, most modern languages, have 
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also a Subjunctive Mood, under which form 
other modes of expression are arranged; but the 
English Verb has no changes of orthography 
different from the few formerly mentioned; and 
all the modifications of mind are left to be 
expressed by the auxiliaries can, could, may, 
might, &c. already explained. Nevertheless, al- 
though the principal verb remains unaltered, 
there are certain arrangements of these auxiliaries 
which have rendered it a matter of doubt, in 
attending to the practice of our best writers, 
whether or not the English tongue possesses a 
Subjunctive Mood. To have an unsettled Syntax 
is derogatory to the character of a language ; and, 
as our grammarians have hitherto failed to pro- 
duce uniformity on this subject, we cannot pass 
it over without particular notice. 

A subjunctive (or subjoined) clause, is the part 
of a sentence which is dependent on what either 
precedes, or follows, it* Thus : 

*' I did these things, that he might understand 
me." 

*' I have written him a letter, lest he should 
forgetP 
The clauses in these sentences might be re- 
versed: 

" That he might understand me, I did these 
things." 
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" Lest he should forget, I have written him a 
letter," 
Bu.t, however they may be arranged^ the verbs 
to understand and to forget would, in some lan- 
guages, have a different termination from what 
they have in the Indicative, or independent, state ; 
and such termination would incorporate (though 
imperfectly) the meanings which we have here 
expressed by the separate words might and should. 
We say imperfectly, because the Subjunctive affix 
only denotes dependency in general, — ^the shiades 
of which are distinguished by means of die aux- 
iliaries might, should, would, and could. 

The Subjunctive Future, of English gram- 
marians, refers solely to contingencies; for it 
declares that a state, or action, will follow, pro- 
vided another, which is ali$o named, shall take 
place. Thus : 

*^ I shall be glad to see him, if he will call 

upon me.*' 

The latter member of diis sentence is said to 

be in the Subjunctive, or C6nditional Moon, 

because it is on this subjoined condition that the 

prediction *' I shall be glad to see him" depends. 

It is not, however, necessary that the condition 

should be literally subjoined: for it may precede, 

in the present example, with equal propriety, as : 

'' If he will call upon me, I shall be glad to 

9ee him," 
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In languages that have a regular change of ter- 
mination of the verbf in the several tenses and 
persons of this mood^ words corresponding with 
tvill call have^ as before-mentioned^ another form, 
whereas this does not differ from the Indicative 
*' You will call;** but it is a general practice in 
English to dismiss the Auxiliary from the Sub- 
junctive Verb, leaving the Infinitive only. Thus : 
*' If he call upon me, I shall be glad to see 
him.'' 

Where' no doubt is implied, the Subjunctive 
form is laid aside, aud the sentence is put in the 
Indicative, as simple declaratory. As : 

*' When he calk on me, I shall be glad to see 
him." 

It is here taken for granted that he is to call; 
and it is at the when, or time, at which he calls 
that '* I shall be glad to see him." Again : 

" When the sky falls we shall catch larks," is 
in the Indicative Mood, and in the present tense; 
for we transport ourselves, in imagination, to a 
future period, when the falling of the sky and 
the catching of the lurks will be present and 
simultaneous actions: but were we to consider 
the event of this supposed phenomenon to be 
uncertain the sentence would be Subjunctive. 
As: 

'* If the sky fall we shall catch larks." 

In this case there are two futures: the first 
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being uncertain, the Infinitive^ to fall, is written 
without any preceding auxiliary, — ^but the latter, 
though provisional, is a direct assertion, and 
is, therefore, put in the Indicative, " We shall 
catch.'* 

" Whether he nm east or west he will certainly 
be overtaken/' That is, ** Though he run east 
he will be overtaken" and '* Though he run west 
he will be overtaken,'* The direction in which 
he will run is uncertain, and has, on that account, 
the Subjunctive fonn, the Infinitive run not being 
preceded by any other verb. This elision of the 
auxiliary is not however necessary. It may 
be inserted if we choose, and the only reason 
why it is not always so (and it is the case with 
every elision) is that the idea can be equally 
well understood without it. The following are 
examples in both ways : 

^' If, in some fatnre year, the foe shall land 
His hostile legions on Britaimia's strand, 
May she not, then, the alarum sound in Tain, 
Nor miss her banish'd thousands from the plain.'' 

Han, H, Erskine, 

" Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unlookM for, if she comes at all. 
Bat, if the purchase cost so dear a price 
As soothing Folly, or exalting Vice ; 
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Oh! if the Muse must flatter lawless sway. 
And follow still where Fortune leads the way; 
Or, if no basis bear my rising name, 
Bat the fallen ruins of another's fame ; — 
Then teach me, heaven, to scorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breast the wretched lust of praise.'^ 

Pope. 
The first couplet of the latter example is in 
the Indicative form, because the thought is ge- 
neral, without reference to future time; and, 
therefore^ we have comes after the conjunction if, 
although against the Rules of ordinary Grammars. 
The difference, then, between the construction 
of an Indicative and that of a Subjunctive clause, 
is, that, in the former, the verb must always be 
preceded by an auxiliary, and that in the latter, 
the auxiliary Ishall or mil] may be inserted or not, 
as we please : and the sole rule of distinction de- 
pends upon the intended meaning of the speaker, 
as derivable from the general drift of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus much for the future tense ; we shall now 
inquire, whether, or not, there exists a present 
tense in the English Subjimctive Mood; and, 
for this purpose, we shall begin with the verb 
To Love, on which so many changes have been 
rung through all the languages of Europe* Ac- 
cording to Lowth and his followers, the present 
tense of the Subjunctive is as follows: 
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Sii^uhn Plural. 

1. If I love, I. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2, If ye or you love, 

3. If he or she love, 3. If they love, 

where (say they) the place of the a/" may be sup- 
plied by '* any other conjunction proper for the Sub- 
junctive Mood" 

We may observe, in the outset, that it is only 
in the second and third perso];is singular that 
this Subjunctive differs from the Indicative "I 
love. Thou lovest. He loves," &c. Let us then 
endeavour to form a dependent sentence, in the 
present tense, so as we may discover in what 
this difference consists : 

" If he love her, he should [ought to] marry 
her/' 
In this sentence, the verb love appears in the 
Infinitive, apd, consequently, as in the case of 
future subjunctives, an auxiliary may be under- 
stood as preceding it. But, the clause being in 
the present tense, that auxiliary must be the 
verb. To do, and therefore: we may complete the 
sentence thus : 

" If he does love her, he should marry her.'' 
This, however, brings us back to the Indicative, 
and we might as well have said, 

" If he loves her, he should marry her." 
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Again, ** If thine eye offend thee pluck it out/' 
That is, if meant to be in the present tense, ** If 
thine eye does offend ikee, pluck it out;" but as it 
is here g^yen, it may be altogether future; and 
(as is probable from the context) may mean 
generally, 

** If thine ^ye shall <ffend thee, then pluck it out/' 

The sentence ** If thou love me, keep my com- 
mandments" is liable to the same uncertainty; 
and, in general, while the Indicative form is 
clearly expressive of the idea, the elision of the 
es, or eU, does, or doth, is almost always produc- 
tive of ambiguity. 

By these and other considerations, we are 

persuaded that we should never have found a 

present Subjunctive in our language, had it not 

arisen from a peculiarity in the conjugation of 

the Substantive Verb To be. The Indicative had 

at one period a double form, which is thus given 

by Ben Jonson in his Grammar, published in 

1640: 

Present Tense. 

I am We are or I bee We be 

Thou art Ye are Thou beest* Ye be 

He is Theyar^ He beeth* They be. 

* We may add to tbis tbitt I bee, Then bee, and He 
bee, were also written ; altboogh both those sinjg^ars iad 
become obsolete in the time of Joniout 
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Past Tense. 
I was We were or I were We were 

Thou wast Ye were Thouwert Ye were 

He was They were He were They were. 

Jomon's partiality for the classic tongues is 
well known,— -his '' learned sock" is proverbial^ 
and yet, notwithstanding those varieties of the 
Verb, he never speaks of a Subjunctive Mood: 
on the contrary, when quoting an example, which 
we should be apt to consider as a Subjunctive, 
he resolves it by stating that it contains an Infi- 
nitive whose governing verb is understood. 

Adelung tells us that the Substantive Verb is 
regular in the languages of Mexico and Peru. 
It is seldom so in other tongues. The Saxons 
(for they were different tribes) had two Infini- 
tives, bean and wesan: and the modem English 
appears to be a mixture of these with some other 
Conjugations. Be and been are firom the first; 
toas and wasi belong to the second ; wert and were 
seem more allied to the Danish vasre; while am, 
art, is, and* are, would claim a different origin. 
Dr. Wallis, whose *' Grammatica Lingu^ Angli- 
canSB" was first printed in 1653, differs little 
from Jonson. '' This verb,'' says he, ^' is suffi- 
ciently anomalous, and has in facta double form. 

f am, art, ts,«-*|>lural are. 
In the present, J j^. AeV ft«,-pl«ral 6*. 
d2 
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In the Preterite C wast, wast, was, — ^plural were. 
Imperfect. c were, wert, were, — plural were. 

" The first form, as well in the present as in 
the preterite, is chiefly used wherever the Latins 
would put the Indicative Mood; — ^the second « 
almost always in other cases/* Here we discover 
the earliest dawnings of a Subjunctive ; for it was 
then not only unstable in its usage, but had not 
even acquired the name. 

Having, accidentally, got two Indicative forms 
of the Verb To Be, Grammarians, when lan- 
guage came to be more critically investigated, 
endeavoured to discriminate between them ; and 
(as is practised with all words that are originally 
synonymous) they wished to assign to each its 
peculiar province. Hence arose the imperfect 
attempts at a present Subjunctive; we say im- 
perfect, because there is no case in which the 
Indicative form would be ungrammatical. Be- 
sides, such. phrases as, " If I be,'' " If thou be," 
'/ If I love,'* " If thoa love," &c. are perpetually 
in danger of being mistaken for futures, where 
the words be^ love^ Scc^ are utidoubtedly Infinitives. 
On the. other band, if the word be is merely con- 
sidered as a substHnie for am, art, is^ and are, it 
ceases to be a Suhjwctive. 
The translators of the aatiiorized version of 
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the Bible have tended, by their example, to con- 
tinue this use of be in the present tense : 

" If thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread." 

If, (as we shall afterwards find) is equivalent 
to give, allow, or grant; and, supplying the neces- 
sary auxiliaries, we shall have, 

" Granting that thou shouldst be the Son of 
God, command that these stones shall be made 
bread." 

Turn it as we will, there appears a kind of 
obscure future in the first be, unless we understand 
it as synonymous with art. In this latter case the 
sentence would be clear, and so it ought to have 
been written even as an accurate translation : for 
the corresponding Greek verb is in the Indicative 
Mood, and is so rendered by Wiclif : 

'' Yf thou 4irt goddis son seye that these stones 
be maad looves." 

The use of Ae in the present tense, throughout 
the Scriptures, is extremely irregular : being in 
many cases, a present Indicative common to 
all the persons singular and plural, and in others 
a pure Infinitive, an auxiliary verb being under- 
stood. The following examples are taken from 
he Book of Job: 

" There the wicked cease from troubling; and 
there the weary 6e [are] at rest." 
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** Call now, if there be [are] any that will an* 
swer thee/' 

^' If I be [am] wicked, why then labour I in 
vain?" 

'' And if it be [is] not so now, who will tdake 
me alyar?" 

*' If his children [shall?] 6e multiplied, itU for 
the sword." 

'' If thou sumest, what doest thou against him ? 
or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doe$t 
thou unto him ? If thou be righteous, what givest 
thou him ? or what receiveth he of thine hand V 

The last example is rather confused, according 
to our presait ideas of moods and tenses: and 
the following, written by one who made language 
his particular study seems also liable to objec- 
tion: 

^' But I must observe, in the next plac€, that, 
although this part of stile merit attention, and be 
a very proper object of science and rule; although 
much of the beauty of composition depends on 
Figurative Language; yet we must beware of 
imagining that it depends solely, or even chiefly, 
upon such language/' 

We come now to what is termed the past tense 
of the Subjunctive Mood, because it is formed by 
means of the past tenses of die Auxiliary Verbs. 
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As in the preceding case> the Verb to be performs 
a principal part; and, having also two sets of 
the singular, in the past tense, one of these is 
exclusively appropriated to the Indicative, and 
the other to those Conditional phrases of which 
we are about to speak. 

I was. Thou wast or wert; and He, She, or It 
was, are then Indicatives; and I were. Thou wert, 
^d He, She, or It were, are Conditionals, or (as 
they are usually called) Subjunctives. In the 
other verbs there is no such distinction. 

In future Contingencies we suppose that a 
State, or Action, shall exist; and on that suppo* 
sition, predict another State, or Action, as a 
Consequence. 

In present Contingencies we predict, or assert, 
a Consequence of a State, or Action, which may 
be now in existence* 

In p€ut Contingencies (if the phrase is not a 
contradiction in terms) we imagine a State, or 
Action, which might have been; and then assert 
another State, or Action, which, we say, would 
have followed, as a consequence, had our pre- 
vious supposition existed. Thus in the following, 
*' If I had taken his advice, I should have been 
wiser," though both parts of the sentence are in 
the past tense, the one is the consequence of the 
other. The introductory conjunction is not re- 
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quisite in such seniences; for that now given 
would have been as intelligibly and perhaps more 
elegantly written thus^ 

** Had I taken his advice^ I should have been 
wiser." 
Again : 

*' Could I have foreseen what was to happen, I 
might (or should) have been better prepared.*' 

This is in the Subjunctive form, but were we 
to say, 

'^ I could not foresee what was to happen, and 
therefore I was not sufficiently prepared,'^ 
we should have had the same thought in the In- 
dicative. 

When treating of the Auxiliary Verbs, we men- 
tioned that Could and Might, the past tenses of 
Can and May, have the effect of Conditionals. 
Should and Would, the ancient past tenses of 
Shall and Will, are also Conditionals* The fol- 
lowing investigation will show how they all 
become so. 

It is to be observed that neither of the words 
could, might, should, or would, express a past action. 
They merely denote a state of the mind of the 
agent at some past period. He was able, he had 
power, he was obligated, or, he was wilUng to act 
as the conjoined Verb specified ; and why did he 
not do so? The reason is to be found either in 
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the preceding^ or the succeeding part of the sen- 
tence. 

'' I could have done it, ^ 

" I tmglii have (kme it, f had I not been 

" I should have done it, C prevented/' 

" I woidd have done it, J 

Or, transposing the clauses, 

" Had I not been prevented, I cauldf might, 
should, or would have done it. 

Nevertheless, these sentences are all in the 
Indicative Mood. They are declarations of 
things that are past. They are four plain and 
independent assertions: The state of mind, and 
the action o/* hindrance are both determined. 

" I was able to have done it, -Out 

" I had it in my power to have done it, f 

^ was nre* 
*' I was obligated to have done it, f ** ,^ 

" I toas willing to have done it, J 

Could, might, should, and would are then Con*> 
ditionals from their significations alone, and 
Conditionals are much akin to Subjunctives ; but 
it is only when the dependent clai^e of a sen-^ 
tence is necessarily expressed by forms of- the 
Verbs, different from what are used in ihe In- 
dicative, that it constitutes a different Mood. 
This is the case in many other tongues, but there 
is no choice in English; because there is no 
d3 
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double Conjugaticm in the language, except in 
tlie verb to be. The past tense of the Subjunc- 
tive musty therefore, rest altogether on the dis- 
tinction between was and were, in die first and 
third persons singular, where alone they are dis- 
tinguished; for, in the second person, ^'Thou 
wert'' is as generally employed in the Indicative 
as " Thou wast/' and is daily becoming more so. 
The second person with thou, is almost wholly 
in the hands of the poets ; and '* thou wast" has 
rather an inharmonious sound. Pope and Addi- 
son wrote '^ thou wert;" and Milton and Dryden 
used the words indifferently. Wert, in the Indi- 
cative, has also the authority of Dr. Johnson, 
which, if not great among grammarians, is pow- 
erful among the people. '' I were,** and '' She, 
He, or It were/' are then the only past tenses in 
the English language that can be distinguished 
from the Indicative; but these materials, scanty as 
they are, might be formed into a separate mood ; 
and the question is, has such a mood been ge- 
nerally recognised by good writers, or is it 
merely a manufacture of the Qranmiars of mo- 
dem times ? 

We believe that the two conjugations of the 
Substantive Verb have long tempted classical 
scholars to separate them into Indicative and 
Subjunctive Moods^ but the practice, both in 
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spoken and written language, has been against 
this distinction; so that phrases really subjunc- 
tive strike the reader as uncommon, and appear 
either as the composition of a pedant, or of one 
whose knowledge of English has been gathered 
from grammars rather than from general reading. 
Indeed, our most approved authors have, in this 
respeii^t, violated every rule now laid down for the 
instruction of youth. It is to the translators of 
the authorized version of the Bible that we have 
chiefly to attribute the anxiety to encumber our 
language with moods. In the modem transla- 
tions from the French, we observe numerous 
idioms which we term Gallicisms ; and the Bible 
abounds, in a similar manner, with Latinisms 
and Graecisms. It is almost exclusively in ^e 
Scriptures that we have to look for examples of the 
Subjunctive; and most of those are plainly erro- 
neous if tried by any modem rule. Besides, they 
are so contradictory, that, were we to manufac- 
ture a Grammar from that translation alone, as 
has been done in the Gothic from the mutilated 
Gospels of Ulphilas, we should strive in vain to 
discover a regular Subjunctive. 

lowth, whose Grammar has been plundered 
without being improved by many of his succes- 
sors, seems to have been very doubtful concerning 
this mood. He cites several examples, most of 
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which, he acknowledges^ would have been better 
put in the Indicative. From the few to which he 
does not himself object we extract the following : 

^' Whether it were I or they, so we preach, and 
so ye believed." 1 Cor.xv. 11. 

Here the word were is certainly not in the In- 
dicative form; but, arranged as the sentence is, 
how could was have been substituted? Two pro- 
nouns (I and they) the one singular and the other 
plural, are referred separately, by means of the 
distributive whether, to the same verb, were, and 
there was no escape from the blundering con- 
struction, but by violating one of the best ac- 
knowledged rules of Grammar. 

It would seem, from other quotations given by 
the Doctor, that " He were'* and " He was" 
had once been written indifferently, and that they 
were merely duplicates of the past Indicative. 
Thus : 

'*: Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence, by the things which he suffered.^' Heb. v. 8. 

*' Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor." 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

If then were, in the first and . third persons 
singular, is not a Subjunctive, it may be asked, 
why has it retained its place in the language? 
We answer that it has another usage, which is 
very general, but has been less investigated. 
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OP CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

It must have been observed that Conditional 
sentences are often prefaced by if, or though, 
which in granimars are usually noted as signs 
(if not the governing causes) of the Subjunctive. 
These words are placed in the list of Conjunc- 
tions; and, however obvious it may now appear, 
we believe that Mr. Tooke was the first to dis- 
cover that they were Verbs. 

If is thg imperative of the Saxon gifan, to give, 
grant, or allow, and has come down through the 
stages of gef, yef, and yf. The Scotch is gj^, 
and in some counties gin, with the bard g : the 
former is give and the latter g^^en, a contraction 
of g^ven, " If it exist'* is then equivalent to 
*' Give, grant, or allow, that the thing does exist.** 

Though (the Scotch guttural thoch, sometimes 
pronoimced thof) is the imperative of the Saxon 
thqfian, to allow, grant, or permit. Although is 
granting all; — ^the whole of what we speak. 

If and though have, therefore, similar origins, 
and are generally confounded; but a distinction 
is preserved ftmong accurate writers. '*ijrhe 
do** is granting that he shall do.'* Though he 
do'* is " notwithstanding he should do.** In the 
former case I shall act because something is done ; 
in the latter, without regard to, or even in opposi^ 
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turn to, that doing. '* I will do so j^ you oppose 
me" means that I will do so^ onljf if you shall 
object* ''I will do bo though you oppose me/' 
is I will do it tic ^e of yonr opposition. 

There is a peculiar usage of the past tense to 
which If, or Though, is often prefixed that, in the 
hands of some grammarians, might be raised to 
the dignity of a mood. This usage is generally 
applied to Conditional sentences, and, in so far is 
similar to the Conditional tenses of the French; 
but it includes other applications which those 
tenses are not accustomed to designate. The 
English past tense is imperfect and merely marks 
continued state or action, without any other re- 
gard to time than that it should be previous to 
any other time of which we may speak. " I had" 
affirms that I was in possession of the thittg 
spoken of at a certain time now past. '' If I 
had" is a conditional, and leaves us to guess 
what did or would happen in consequence of that 
supposition's being granted, or allowed. '' If I 
had struck him, I could not have been blamed, 
considering the provocation," is a conditional 
phrase in the past tense. " If I# had money I 
would pay my debts" is a present Conditional; 
but the times of the two verbs are successive, 
the wish to pay being subsequent to the having of 
the money. *^ If I had had the money I woi^ld 
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have paid my debts" carries the condition back 
to a time that does not now exist ** If I durst 
speak, I conld unfold a tale/' and *' If I durst 
have spoken I could have' unfolded a tale/' are 
similar examples. Allow, grant, or any other 
request or command of a similar signification, 
may take place of the though or if, and even all 
of them may be dispensed with by placing the 
verb before its nominative, that is, in the Impera- 
tive form, the ordinary way in which a command, 
or request, is written. Thus: ** Had he the 
money he would pay his debts.'' " Did you be- 
have as you ought no one would complain." 
Although hypothetical sentences are usually 
formed by means of the auxiliary verbs, they are 
not necssarily so. The past tense of other verbs 
may be transposed into a present without such 
assistance. Thus: " If he loved me as much as 
I do him we might both be happier than we are." 
'* If he had loved me he would not have deserted 
me." — " Though he used me ill I did not com- 
plain." '' Though he used me ill I would not 
complain." The latter sentence might be as 
well, or perhaps better, expressed by " Though 
he were to use me ill I would not complain/' and 
we shall find that toere often produces an elegant 
variety in English composition* It is this form 
only of the past tense which is employed when 
the Substantive Verb is necessary to produce 
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present Conditionals. Thus : " Were he to reflect 
upon his own faults, he would not be so ready to 
quarrel with those of his neighbours/' Here 
were is certainly the past tense, and yet the ac* 
tion is still unexerted. In the language of the 
schoolmen, we foresee the future without deter* 
mining its accomplishment. 

Comparative states of existence are expressed 
in the same manner as Conditionals. The past 
tenses of the Auxiliary Verbs are likewise ren* 
dered present, or predictive of the future ; be- 
cause such comparisons naturally include the idea 
of succession, although the latter may not depend 
upon what precedes. '* I would rather go to Paris 
than to Amsterdam" intimates that of the two 
journeys I choose the former in the first instance, 
and the latter afterwards, if I must perform both. 
Milton's Satan thought it *' better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven ;" that is, of the two states, 
which are both placed before us in imagination, 
he preferred the former. The import of the word 
than (or then) will be more clearly elucidated 
when we spefdc of the other Adverbs. The fol- 
lowing are additional examples of the compari- 
son of verbal clauses : 

*' He would sooner have died than have con- 
sented;" that is, it was his determination. 

'' He would sooner die than consent;" that is, 
it is his determination. 
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*' He vnU sooner die than conBent;'' that is, it 
is his known determination. 

** He should rather have died than have con- 
sented ;'' that is, he cugkt ra&er to have died. 

" He should rather die than consent;'* that is, 
he aught rather to die. 

Should and toould are, more than shall and mil, 
confined to their original associations of compul- 
sion and desire; because the latter are more fre- 
quently employed in the expression of contingent 
futures. The past tense, were, of the Substan- 
tive Verb is free from this embarrassment of 
referring to either to necessary or to voluntary ac- 
tions, and often expresses contingencies with an 
elegant discrimination. In so far it evinces its 
relationship to the Saxon weorthan and the Ger- 
man werden, to become. The nearly obsolete 
Interjectional phrase **Woe woeth thee,** (may 
evil be to thee, or betide thee,) which is still 
common in the North, is another remnant of the 
Saxon Verb. Were, in the following examples, is 
generally resolvable by would be or should be, but 
unrestrained by the peculiar characteristics of 
the would and should. 

*' To mention more were but to perplexe the 
reader." Ben Jonson. 

'* To admit it for moment v;ere to erect this 
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power, useful at home, into a legislature to go- 
vern mankind." Burke. 

'* It were better for him that a milstone were 
hanged about his neck and he cast into the sea 
than that he should offend one of these little 
ones/' Luke, xyii. 2. 

** Yet soon enforo^ to fly 
Thence into Cgjrpt, till the murderous king 
Were deed, who soaght his life/' 

Miltmu 
*'Were it not better done, as others ase» 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Netera's hair/' 

Ibid. 
'^ I am not mad, I would to heaven I were, 
For then 'tis like I should forget my selfe : 
« « • « 

If I were mad, I should forget my sonne, 
Or madly tbinke a babe of clowts were he/^ 

Skakspeare* 

From the preceding remarks^ it appears that 
English Verbs have no change of form by which 
to express any variation of Moods. In -their 
simple state, they are all Indicative (or direct) 
assertions; and phrases become Imperative, Sub- 
junctive, Potential, &c. in consequence of the 
arrangement and modification of the principal 
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Verb in its junction with other words : and, par- 
ticularly> with the Auxiliaries which are tied to 
the Verb in the Conjugations of other tongues. 

There is one general Rule with respect to these 
arrangements. When the phrase is a direct as- 
sertion, the Nominatiye precedes; and in other 
cases it either follows the Verb, or is understpod. 
Thus in the Imperative we say ' Go home/ ' pear 
thou with him/ * Let him go/ &c» Those are, in 
fact, imperfect sentences, where the words ' I 
command,^ ' I order,' ' I desire,' or some similar 
Verb is understood to precede, and which, if 
prefixed, would transpose them into the Indica- 
tive Mood. * I command you to go home,' ' I 
request that thou wilt bear with him,' and * I 
desire you to let him go/ are Imperatives in 
meaning but Indicatives in form. On further 
analysis it will appear that, in Imperative sen- 
tences, the Verb is always in the Infinitive, to 
-which the auxiliary Do is either prefixed, or un- 
derstood. The person is called upon to do the 
act, and is not in that state which can be recog- 
nized as an agent, or Nominative to the Verb, 
because the time for exertion is not yet come : 
the Noun is in the Vocative. The Imperatives 
of the Grammars, ' Love thou/ or ' Do thou love,' 
are, therefore, equivalent to ' O thou, do love !' 
' I wish—I command you, to love.' The arrange- 
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ment of the English language, however, even in 
its simple phrases, is too arbitrary to be compre- 
hended under any fixed Rule. It refuses restraint ; 
and, provided the meaning of the sentence be 
preserved, the words may follow one another in 
any order that is most agreeable to the writer; 
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CHAPTER V. 

On Punctuation. 

The great advantages of spoken over written 
language are the accompaniments of tone and 
gesture:— advantages that are but poorly sup- 
plied by means of points and accents. The early 
alphabets of nations had only one set of charac- 
ters; and the manuscripts of the fourth wid fifth 
centuries are written in large letters, similar to 
those on medals and inscriptions, without points, 
aspirates, or accents; and even without any 
division between the words. The latter circum- 
stance would appear, to us, to have rendered the 
writings almost unintelligible. To be sure, speech 
itself proceeds in an uninterrupted flow; but 
then the speaker, by the modulation of his voice, 
produces that variety of accent which is still 
more observable by the ear,, than the separation 
of the words i^ dis.t»nguishable by the.eye* In 
th0 ^arly days of Greece, (and, indeed, of most 
nations,) ev^ry composition was chaunted, or 
»\xv^^ Bhythm was. the soul of their language; 
and their letters ^md words^ though linked toge* 
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ther in appearance, would have been, in some 
degree, divided: in the same manner as we 
should be able to distinguish the versification of 
Milton, although printed in succession without 
separating the lines. Even now (and we may 
say the same of every Alphabetical tongue) the 
words of the Greek language are yet in many 
cases conjoined; for its compounds are ex- 
tremely numerous. 

The English seems, for a century past, to have 
been retrograding in this respect, seeing that we 
have now many compounds which were formerly 
separate words: such as himself, for him self; 
cannot for can not; farewell for fare well; never- 
theless for ne ever the less, &c. The process is 
easy, and the manufacture is still going on. For 
example, the words well and bred, which signify 
* properly educated,' were found to occur very 
frequently together; especially after their mean- 
ing was limited to that sort of education which 
teaches the common courtesies of social life, and 
hence became equally applicable to a gentleman, 
a lady, or a lap dog. This frequent occurrence 
was observed by the printer. These words had 
become a sort of compound adjective; and he, 
at first, ventured to conjoin them by a hyphen, 
(welKbred,) and, after a time, the hyphen was 
withdrawn. Such compounds are, generally. 
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Still separable, and, in that case, present shades 
of distinction. * He was bred well' alludes to 
the mode of training; ' He was wellbred' signi- 
fies that he behayed property at some past period. 
Almost all the compounds of old English mono- 
syllables may be so separated, but this is not the 
place for that sort of investigation. 

In the seventh century, when small letters were 
first introduced, the transcribers of manuscripts 
no longer employed the undal, or large letters, 
except in an ornamental form : in Titles and at 
the Heads, or chief divisions of works. It was 
hence that they received the name of Capitals, 
from the Latin caput, the head. Our present 
practice is to put a smaU capital at the beginning 
of every sentence, and also of every proper 
name, whether of persons or of things, in con- 
tradistinction to general denominations. Thus 
we write, ' the man,' ' the city,' * the river,' ' the 
mountain,' &c. with a small letter; but 'John,' 
' London,' ' the Thames,' * the Appenines,' &c. 
require an initial capital. Adjectives, derived 
from proper names, are included in the same 
rule, as ' Johnsonian, • Oxonian,' * Pyrenean,' 
' English,' &c. The pronoun I, the interjectidn 
O, (or Oh), and the first letter of every line in 
Terse, are also writt^i in Capitals; and we may 
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add to these, the initial of any word which we 
chuse particularly to distinguish^ 

The usage of Capitals, as above mentioned, is 
but of modem date; for many of our early 
printed works have not. a single Capital except 
at the beginning of anew subject. At the close 
of the sixteenth century, when the Old English, 
or Black Letter, was superseded by the Roman 
Character, the capitals were employed almost 
exactly as they are now ; but, before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, almost every noun, whe- 
ther substantive or adjective, received this initial 
mark of distinction. The following from " Hol- 
der's Elements of Speech,'' printed in 1669, will 
serve as an example. 

*' Language is a Connexion of Audible signes, 
the most apt and excellent in whole nature for 
Communication of our Thoughts and Notions by 
Speaking. Written Language is a description of 
the said Audible Signes, by Signes Visible The 
Elements of Language are Letters, viz. Simple 
discriminatipns of Breath or Voice, Articulated 
by the Orgws of Speech." 

This confused intermixture of Capitals and 
Italics was meant, at that p^od, to suggest the 
emphasis, or energy, with which the words 
should bespoken; but the pkn proved abortive. 
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and has been abandoned for the last hundred 
years. The Germans uniformly print every sub- 
stantive with a capital, a practice which, in that 
language, is almost indispensable, in order to 
distinguish between their verbs and their nouns. 
In modern printing, a discourse is divided into 
heads, by which the uniformity of the lines is 
broken off, and a new line begun, preceded by a 
short blank. These divisions are termed Para- 
graphs. In the early stage of the art, there 
were no such divisions; for the lines ran on, in 
an uniform length, until the discourse was closed. 
It was, however, found convenient to point out 
the several heads of the general subject; and 
this was done by inserting a mark (1[) at each 
division. These scattered black patches having 
a disagreeable appearance in the body of the 
reading, they were afterwards transferred to the 
margin, (where they may yet be seen in our 
Bibles,) and received the Greek name. Para- 
graphs, signifying side writings* Marginal Notes 
were, at one period, very general, especially as 
Glosses on the classics, and were, sometimes, so 
numerous as to fill three-fourths of a page. 
When they were few, they were occasionally 
indented in the side, or placed within Brackets, 
[ ], in the body of the text. Brackets are yet in 

E 
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use, generally for the purpose of inclosing a Note 
of reference. 

Parentheses, ( ), are employed to include a 
portion of a sentence which is too directly con- 
nected with the whole to be thrown into a sepa^ 
rate note; and, at the same time, if not so con- 
fined, might tend to embarrass the construction. 

The Note of Interrogation (?) is an old- 
fashioned Q, for question; in the same way that 
the Latin Et (and) has been converted into 8c. 
In the present form of the Roman character, 
these contractions are not obvious; but in the old 
Italic capitals, the similarity of the ? to the Q and 
that of the ^ to the Et were sufficiently apparent. 
It has often been suggested that the Notes of 
Interrogation, and of Exclamation (!), (as well 
as one for Irony which is wanting), ought to be 
placed at the beginning rather than at the end 
of a sentence. In catechisms the Q precedes. 

The lengths of the several pauses indicated by 
the Comma (,), Semicolon (;), Colon (:), and 
Period (.), are treated of in every Grammar; 
and, although authors diflTer on the subject, we 
shall not enter into the dispute; for it is only 
their use, in marking the subdivisions of a para- 
graph, with which we are here concerned. In a 
general view, the Period separates the Paragraph 
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into Sentences; the Semicolon divides a com- 
pound sentence into simple ones; and the Comma 
collects, into clauses, the scattered circumstances 
of manner, time, place, relation, &c. belonging to 
every verb and to every noun. When something 
explanatory, or illustrative, is added to a sen- 
tence, the construction of which was previously 
complete, the addition is preceded by a Colon. 
A few examples of accurate punctuation will 
be preferable to a multitude of Rules and Ex- 
ceptions : 

" Didactic works are, in general, either too 
laconic for the ignorant, or too garrulous for the 
learned; and it is, probably, impossible to satisfy 
both classes of readers, in the same production.'' 

This sentence is divided into two portions (by 
a semicolon) which are reunited by the conjunc- 
tion and. The former part gives us the choice of 
two assertions : 

' Didactic works are too laconic for the igno- 
rant,' — and 

* Didactic works are too garrulous for the 
learned.' 
Each of these is modified by the words, " in ge- 
neral," which are, therefore, placed between 
commas. The latter part of the sentence asserts 
that, " it is, probably t impossible to satisfy both 
classes of readers, in the same production.^* The 
e2 
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clauses " probably'* and " in the same produc- 
tion," limit the general assertion, which mighty 
otherwise, be false, or doubtful. 

" At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful 
and instructive hours, with copapanions such as 
are not often found ; with one who has lengthened, 
and one who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, 
whose skill in physick will be long remembered ; 
and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
gratified with this character of our common 
friend: but what are the hopes of man! I am 
disappointed by that stroke of death, which has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished 
the stock of harmless pleasure/' 

The skeleton of the preceding paragraph is, 
merely, " I dined at this man's table with Dr. 
James and David Garrick ;" but the structure is 
completed by the ideas which that remembrance 
suggests. Every portion of a sentence that can 
be transferred to another place, without injury 
to the construction, may be considered as a 
clause and marked off by points accordingly; but 
this is not always done, for the best writers often 
unite two or more clauses to avoid what is termed 
* too close pointing.' In the preceding example, 
the first clause may be divided into two, by 
placing a comma after the word * table ;' and we 
might, therefore, write. 
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'At this man's table, I enjoyed many chearfui 
and instructive hours/ &c. 

*I enjoyed many chearfui and instructive hour^, 
at this man's table/ Sec. Or, 

* I enjoyed, at this man's table, many chearfui 
and instructive hours/ Sec. 

It is not pretended that either of these trans- 
mutations would improve the style, (for who will 
pretend to polish the periods of Dr. Johnson?) 
but the observation is e(|ually applicable to ex- 
amples of a less perfect kind. 

The Break ( — ) is a mark of recent introduc- 
tion,andis nuw, perhaps, often used unnecessarily. 
It intimates an unexpected interruption to the 
flow of thought, whether from extraneous circum- 
stances, or a change of mind. Goldsmith's " Gift 
to Iris" is a playful example: the following, is in 
a different strain. 

" Sweet bud of Spring ! how frail tby transient bloom ; 

" Fine film,'* she cried, ** of nature's fairest loom ! 

** Soon beauty fades upon its damask throne !" — 
Unconscious of the worm that mined her own! 
— Pale are those lips where soft caresses hung, 
Wan the warm cheek, and mute the tender tongue ; 
Cold rests that feeling heart on Derwent's shore, 
And those love-lighted eyeballs roll no more !" 

The Dash ( ,) because it is also a line, 

is sometimes confounded with the Break* It 
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denotes the omission of a word^ or part of a 
word ; and, instead of being always a straight 
line, is occasionally made up of Asterisks 
(****); as if filling the place of the suppressed 
letters. These marks are seldom, if ever, seen 
in respectable Composition : they are meant to 
insinuate what the author is either afraid or 
ashamed to write. 

There are other marks, such as the Hyphen; 
the Apostrophe; the Caret; the Accent, &c. 
but these are the province of the printer rather 
than of the author; and, besides, are explained 
sufficiently in every Spelling Book. 

Next to the separation of the words them- 
selves, nothing is so necessary to fix the signi- 
fication of a passage as punctuation; and, not- 
withstanding, there is no part of composition so 
shamefully neglected. Few, even among pro- 
fessed authors, pay any attention to the subject, 
but send their manuscripts to the press, without 
comma or semicolon, leaving those little matters 
to the judgment of the compositor. Yet, the 
misplacing of a single comma is often fatal to 
the intended meaning of the sentence; and, if it 
is not nonsense already, it has every chance of 
becoming so. The late Mr. Sharpe committed a 
strange blunder of this kind, when he wrote the 
following under the likeness of his patron saint: 
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" Believing* Richard Brothers to be a prophet 
sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." 

Had he removed the comma two words forward, 
the assertion would have been different. Liter- 
ary men are well aware of the ambiguities in the 
text of ancient authors, arising from this source; 
and Dr. Hunter's famous Editions of the Latin 
Classics, owe the greatest part of their merit to 
his corrections of punctuation. 

Let us suppose that Thomson had been indolent 
enough to have sent his verses to the printer 
without points. We shall suppose, too, that the 
printers of those days were as capable of dis- 
tinguishing the members of a sentence as they 
are now; and, with these qualifications, we will 
imagine the reader of proofs set down to his 
task, and endeavouring to scan the following 
lines : 

^* Come gentle spring ethereal mildness come 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud 
While music wakes aroand veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses on our plains descend." 

The first hesitation will be, whether ' spring' 
and * mildness' are the same, or two difierent 
personifications; but this knot can be cut, if it 
cannot be untied; for the verb 'come/ will 
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apply in either case. ' Ethereal/ too, as far as 
construction is concerned, may be either an 
epithet of ' spring/ or of * mildness / but he will 
probably discover that 'ethereal mildness' is 
equivalent to a ' mild sother/ or, otherwise, a 
' soft atmosphere/ His next doubt, if he be 
wise enough to doubt, will be — who it is that is 
" veil'd in a shower of shadowing roses." To be 
sure * spring/ as well as ' mildness,' is requested 
to come " from the bosom of a dropping cloud,*' — 
but neither of them require a "Veil;" whereas. 
Music is always *' veil'd," — she is heard, but never 
seen. The Revise is sent to be wrought off in 
the following plausible form : 

*' Come, gentle Spring, ethereal Mildness come, 
And from the bosum of yon dropping cloud, 
While Music wakes around veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend/^ 

But the author meant otherwise, and by merely 
shifting the place of a comma, and changing 
two of the capitals into small letters, he made 
•' Spring" the sole personage in his picture: 

<< Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.'^ 
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If a sentence is well arranged, and properly 
punctuated, there is no clause which may not be 
removed without affecting its construction. Tq 
satisfy ourselves of the accuracy of the Rule, we 
shall try the following by this criterion : 

'* On the fifth day of the moon, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of my forefathers, I always 
keep holy, after having washed myself, and 
offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the 
high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer." 

Here we may dismiss clause after clause, and 
still something like construction will remain. 
Taking out the second clause, we read : — 

" On the fifth day of the moon, ^which I 

always keep holy, &c.'* 
Take away the third, and we have, 
" On the fifth day of the moon, a fter hav- 
ing washed myself. Sec." 

Dismiss a fourth clause and the edifice is stript 
bare ; there remaining only the mere timbers of 
the building : the use, for which it was intended, 
is no longer expressed: — 

" On th€ fifth day of the moon, 1 ascended 

the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the 

rest of the day in meditation and prayer/' 
The conclusion states the purpose of the 

action* 

B 5 
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There now only remain three clauses which, 
though they do not express all the ideas of the 
general sentence, still retain the form of gram- 
matical construction. 

1 " On the fifth day of the moon, 

2 I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, 

3 In order to pass the rest of the day in me- 
ditation and prayer." 

The Italics, in the last division, are relatives, 
referring to the morning meditations" Relatives 
and Conjunctions have no part in the analysis 
of construction,-»they are the pegs and joints 
that keep the clauses in combination. It will be 
found, on trial, that these three remaining mem- 
bers of the original sentence may be arranged 
six different ways with equal perspicuity. They 
have only to be written down, according to their 
numbers, in the following order: 1, 2 & 3; 1, 3 
8c 2; 2, 1 & 3; 2, 3 & 1 ; 3, 1 & 2 and 3, 2 & I. 

We are well aware that every sentence cannot 
be thus anatomized; for every writer is not an 
Addison. Regularity in language is consonant 
with regularity of thought. If the ideas be con- 
fused, the sentence will be equally so.. If there 
be no ideas the words will be unmeaning. If it 
be asked how words can be written without being 
preceded by ideas; we will answer by another 
question: How can Parrots be taught to speak? 
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The truth is that the minds of the great mass 
of writers are not stored with ideas, but with 
phrases; and these, right or wrong, sense or 
nonsense, are written down in succession; and, 
with a due intermixture of points, are formed into 
the shape of sentences. The order of that suc- 
cession of phrases has.nothing to do with judg- 
ment: they follow one another as incongruously 
as the phantoms of a dream. 

Legal Deeds, in this country, are written wholly 
without points, and this, say the conveyancers, 
accounts for the tautologies with which they 
abound. There are other writings, too, in which 
punctuation may be dispensed with: where the 
meaning is unintelligible, we gain no advantage 
by dividing it into portions. Besides, whether 
it arises from that whiripool of the mind which 
"blunders round about a meaning," or is the 
consequence of the total want of the *' Organ of 
Constructiveness" in the pericranium, we shall 
not determine; but there are sentences which 
are not absolute nonsense, and yet place all 
the Rules of Punctuation at defiance. 

The following is from the Preface to a recently 
published English Grammar ; and, as the author 
seems neither deficient in industry nor in judg- 
ment, he will probably improve the arrangement 
in a subsequent Edition: 
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" An early predilection for grammatical stu- 
dies having led me, to pay particular attention 
to the subject, during a course of multifarious 
reading for many years, in which I noted down 
for my own use many particulars that occurred 
to me; I had long been dissatisfied with every 
grammar of the English language, that came in 
my way, and still continued so ; when I was in- 
duced to avail myself of the materials I had col- 
lected, and employ them in an attempt to supply 
the deficiencies I had observed and regretted." 

Having ventured so far with this Gentleman, 
we shall make no apology for extracting an ex- 
ample which he has, himself, given of ^faulty 
punctuation in another writer. 

" The following might seem a caricature, drawn 
purposely to ridicule the practice, did I not quote 
the work. 

'^ Here, the malignant huntress, sought repose, 
And stretch'd supine, beneath a clust'ring rose ; 
A deeper blush, the clustering flow'rs pervade, 
Compeird, to yield reluctantly, their shade. 
.When vice, approaches, bashful virtue, bleeds; 
Who sees the metaphor, the moral reads. 
Say on, my muse^ account for tliis disgust; 
Declare, who foster*d it, by whom, 'twas nurst? 
* • • • * 

Perfidious fate ! to lead her steps, that way. 
At such, an hour! ah ! black, disastrous, day ! 
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At Hbji return, shall virgin's eyes, run o'er. 
Maids, shun the danger, you with tears, deplore ! 

Mrs. Gunninfff Virginins and Virginia." 

Whoever proposes to instruct others takes it 
for granted that he, himself, is acquainted with 
the subject which he professes to teach; and, 
therefore, we trust that we shall not be reckoned 
too presumptuous, for closing this chapter in the 
words of the author of a work, on *' the craft of 
poynting,*' printed three hundred years ago : 

" % Sethyn we (as we wolde to god euery 
precher wolde do) haue kept owre rulis, bothe in 
owre englisshe and latyn, what nede we, sethyn 
owre own be sufficient ynoch, to put any other 
exemplis." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Constkuction, ok Arranoi&ment^ 
of sentences. 

Hitherto we have been employed about the 
choice of words ; we now come to what is more 
properly termed Construction,— the arrangement 
of those words into sentences. A simple sentence 
(Latin sententia, from sentire, to feel, or think,) is 
an indication of a detached feeling of the mind, 
or of a single action,. which, in grammar, is ex- 
pressed by two or more words. Thus, ' I think,' 
' I stand,' * I am beloved,' ' He will walk,' &c. 
are simple sentences. There are then two words 
indispensable in an assertion, — a Noun (or a Pro- 
noun) and a Verb ; and if the Verb be transitive, 
there must be three, — ^the Nominative, or Agent ; 
the Verb: and its Accusative, or Object. Thus, 
'Peter loves Mary,' in which Peter is the No- 
minative, loves the Verb, and Mary is the Accu- 
sative, or Object of the love. 

In some languages the accusative has a diffe- 
rent termination to distinguish it from the nomi- 
native ; as in the Latin ' Petrus amat Mariam^ 
Peter loves Mary ; or * Maria amat Petrum,' Mary 
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loves Peter. Petrm and Maria are nominatives, 
and Petrum and Mariam are accusatives. In that 
language, the arrangement of the three words is 
of no consequence to the sen^e, the agent and 
object being known from their terminations. 
Thus, whether we write 
Petrus amat Mariam, Mariam Petruft conat, 
Petrusr Mariam amat, Amat Petrus Mariam, or, 
Mariam amat Petrus, Amat Mariam Petrus, 
the meaning, * Peter loves Mary' would be still 
equally well understood; but whether or not they 
would have been all equally agreeable to a Roman 
ear we cannot now determine. Cicero writes 
indifferently, " Accqn litteras iuas; Tuas accept 
Utteras" vrndLitteras accqntuas/' " I have received 
your letter/' In English, the circumstance of 
Peier being placed before and Maty after the 
verb loves is the only means of distinguishing the 
lover from the beloved. The cases of the Pro- 
nouns enable us to give some variety to our ar- 
rangements ; for instance we may say, with equal 
propriety, ' Mary loves him,' or, ' Him Mary 
loves:' the one is the Icmguage of prose and the 
other of verse. We should not, however, venture 
the counterpart ' Her Peter loves;' because, the 
pronoun fier being a Genitive as well as an Ac- 
cusative, the phrase would be ambiguous. It 
asserts that Her Peter is m hve, but does not fix 
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the object: he may love another. ' Peter loves her/ 
is definite; but add the word sister and the word 
Aer becomes again a Genitive. 

For the sake of perspicuity, we have generalized 
the preceding examples ; but the * simple sen- 
tence' is not necessarily confined to two, or to 
three, words. The Nominative and the Accusa- 
tive (or Objective) may have each their qualities, 
designated by Adjectives; and the Verb its modi- 
fications, denoted by Auxiliaries and Adverbs. 
For example: 

' The rich farmer Peter passionately loves the 
beautiful shepherdess Mary.* 

Here we have ten words instead of the three, 
(' Peter loves Mary'): but it is, nevertheless, still 
a simple sentence. It has only one agent, one 
verb, and one object. 

In the preceding arrangement Peter is the first 
and prominent figure on the canvas; but we may 
transfer this place to Mary, by putting the sen- 
tence in the passive voice, thus, * Mary is loved 
by Peter.' Mary is still the object of the active 
verb to love, but she is the nominative to the verb 
is, which declares the state of being loved, in which 
she is placed, — by Peter. Peter is the cause of 
that state; and, in the Latin language, Petrus, 
instead of being distinguished solely by a prepo- 
sition, as in the English by, would have a change 
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of orthography and be written, in the ablative 
case, Petro. That case does not belong to 
English Nouns, but were we to use the Pronoun, 
we should say, ' Mary is loved by Aim.' 

The different forms of Construction which de- 
pend on the power of varying the arrangement 
have a material effect upon the precision and 
harmony of the expression; and, in this respect, 
the learned languages possessed an evident supe- 
riority. The ties that bound the Noun to its cases, 
and the Verb to its moods and tenses, facilitated 
the transpositions of clauses, which, in the modern 
tongues, contain so many separate particles that 
they are apt to be confounded, or lost, in the 
hands of a careless compositor. Nevertheless, 
the English has more power, of this kind, than is 
generally supposed ; for, even in the simplest sen- 
tence, we, frequently, can choice among several 
changes. As an example, let us take the words 
' Was John buried here?' and note the combin- 
ations which might be adopted both by the 
querist and the answerer, without rendering the 
idea ambiguous. The whole number of changes 
on four words is twenty-four, which we shall here 
exhibit. The first six are questions and the other 
eighteen are answers. 

Was John~1)uried here? Was John here buried? 
Was buried John here? Was buried here John? 
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Was here John buried? Was here buried John? 



Buried John was here. Buried John here was. 
Buried was John here. Buried was here John. 
Buried here John was. Buried here was John. 
John was buried here. John was here buried. 
John buried was here. John buried here was. 
John here was buried. John here buried was. 
Here John was buried. Here John buried was. 
Here was John buried. Here was buried John. 
Here buried John was. Hefe buried was John. 
However uncommon many of the preceding 
arrangements may appear, there are few of which 
the meaning is either different or doubtful ; and 
had we added another word, such as, * Was John 
buried here yesterday?* we might have made 
one hundred and twenty changes. To some per- 
sons these things may seem trifling, but a power 
over the arrangement of words and phrases is 
the great secret of elegant and luminous com- 
position. Every sentence has its natural em- 
phasis, as every polysyllable has its accent; and 
the art of writing is to make this emphasis fall, 
where it is, not only most expressive of meaning, 
but, at the same time, most harmonious. In 
poetry, the propriety of this Rule is acknow- 
ledged by every one : — why should it not be so 
prose? — 
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Those simple sentences which admit of no 
transposition while nakedly expressed may, not- 
withstanding, be variously arranged when clothed 
with adjectives and adverbs. * Peter loves Mary' 
is a sentence of this kind. Its construction is 
invariable ; but * The farmer Peter passionately 
loves the shepherdess Mary' may be written in 
twelve different ways, all of which are good 
English. Thus: 

The farmer Veter passionatelyloyesthe shepherdess 

Mary. 
The farmer Peter passionately loves Mary the 

shepherdess. 
The farmer Peter loves passionately the shep- 
herdess Mary. 
TAe farmer Peter loves passionately Mary the 

shepherdess* 
The farmer Peter loves the shepherdess Mary 

passionately. 
The farmer Peter loves Mary the shepherdess 

passionately. 
Peter the farmer passionately loves the shep* 

herdess Mary. 
The others are obvious, and may be extended 
by the reader* Besides, were the sentence 
changed into the passive form, thus, 

" The shepherdess Mary is passionately be- 
loved by the farmer Peter/' 
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we should have a choice of other twelve different 
forms of arrangement. 

It will be observed that, in the preceding ex- 
ample, there are four different substantives ; the 
Farmer, Peter, the Shepherdess, and Mary. There 
is, notwithstanding, only one nominative and 
one accusative; for the Farmer is merely ano- 
ther name for Peter, as the Shepherdess is for 
Mary. But other independent substantives may 
enter into the composition of an expression, 
without taking away its character as a simple 
sentence. For instance, — " The Highwayman took 
a watch from a gentleman^s servant by forced has 
only one verb, but contains five separate sub- 
stantives, each of which is in a different state 
from the others. The Highwayman is the agent 
or nominative to the verb; the Watch is the 
thing acted upon, — the accusative ; the Gentle- 
man's is the possessive case, — the person to 
whoin the servant belongs; the Servant is he 
fnym whom the Watch was taken ; and Force is 
the means by which the robbery was committed. 
In the Latin language, the nouns Highwayman, 
Watch, Gentleman's, Servant and Force would 
be put, respectively, in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, Genitive, Dative, and Ablative cases; and 
in those several states they, in fact, stand in 
English, though not so obviously, on account of 
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their want of specific terminations. The state in 
which each substantive exists in a sentence is 
more easily perceived when we are able to make 
use of the pronouns, most of which have three 
forms or cases. J, He and They, for example, 
are changed into Me, Him and Them to mark 
the accusative, or object, on which the action 
falls; and (by the help of the prepositions to, 
for, by, with, &c.) the same words supply the 
place of the Datives and Ablatives; while the 
Possessives, My, His and Their, perform, to a 
certain extent, the functions of the Genitives of 
the Latin tongue. 

Though the English language has no regulated 
Dative case, there is, nevertheless, a form of 
construction (not generally attended to) which 
in a great degree supplies its place. When two 
substantives, or pronouns, are relative to the 
same transitive verb as accusative and dative, 
the latter is sufficiently marked, without a pre- 
position, provided it is put immediately after the 
verb. Thus, we may write ' He gave Peter the 
book,' and ' I bought my boy a book,' instead of 
' He gave the book to Peter,' and * I bought a 
book fur my boy.* ' Bring me my horse,' ' Pay 
them their wages,' ' I wrote him a letter,' &c. are 
every day expressions of the same kind. Neither 
is this form of construction confined to the Ian- 
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guage of common life; for examples might be 
cited from our most approved writers : 

** Fetch me that flower: the herb I show'd thee once." 

Shakgpeare. 
•* And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew." 

Mihon. 

This twofold method of expressing the dative, 
by prepositive particles or by position, is pecu- 
liarly advantageous. It gives always a choice 
with regard to the harmony, and often directs 
the emphasis to the most effective part of the 
sentence. 

Whatever may be the number of nouns, adjec- 
tives, participles, or other words, if there be only 
one verb, with its nominative, or nominatives, we 
should still call the whole a simple sentence. 
Such sentences, however, often contain several 
divisions, which, for the sake of clearness, re- 
quiring some mark of separation, are termed 
Clauses: because they are inclosed between 
commas, or other points. This combination of 
clauses is especially to be found in Poetry. The 
following, from Thomson, may serve as an in- 
stance : 

" For, — In her helpless years, deprived of all, 
Of eveiy stay, save innocence and Heaven^ 
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She^ with her widowM mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Amid the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty, concealed/' 

*' She lived" is the assertion: all the rest are 
trappings and circumstances. The 'For,' at the 
beginning, does not belong to these verses, con- 
sidered as a simple sentence. It is a reference 
to the preceding lines, and indeed only to one 
word, as the cause of her living in retirement : 

' The lovely yoi^ng Lavinia once had friends; 
And fortune smiled, deceitful, on her birth : 
For, — ^in her helpless years,' &c. 

It would be no unprofitable exercise for students 
to mark the different arrangements of which the 
sentence is capable; not only by shifting the 
position of words, but by the transposition of 
entire clauses. Some of these inversions, which 
would be easy in prose, are prevented by reason 
of the versification, but others, — even whole 
lines,— may change places, with little injury, 
either to the music or the measure. To a writer 
like Thomson, such changes would seldom pro- 
duce an improvement upon his first sketch, but 
young authors, and especially poets, would, ge- 
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nerally, do well to study the arrangement of their 
lines before they give them to the world ; for the 
purpose of chusing that which is most perspic- 
uous and harmonious. 

The place of a noun, whether it be in the no- 
minative, accusative, or any other case, may be 
supplied by any number of words which we can 
conceive to be united, so as to denote a single 
real or imaginary being. Thus we may say : 
* The inevitable lot of all mankind is to die/ 
Lot, with its adjective inevitabk, is the nomi- 
native, mankind is the genitive, and to die is the 
infinitive of a verb. It expresses the state of 
this ' Lot of mankind,' and is equivalent to the 
substantive death. We have said before that In- 
finitives do not differ from Nouns; and to die, for 
death, was once the usual mode of writing. So 
in Ben Jonson : 

" And sculpture that can keepe thee from to 
dye." 

And in Spenser: 

" For not to have been dippM in Lethe's lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to dye" 
These seem, in our day, to be peculiar applica- 
tions of the verb; but such phrases as * He de- 
serves death,* and * He deserves to die/ are of 
common occurrence and are accounted synonym- 
ous. 
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"The profound respect [which] I bear to the 
gracious Prince who governs this country, with 
no less honour to himself than with satisfaction 
to his subjects, and who restores you to your 
rank under his standard, loill save you from a mul- 
titude of reproaches.'' Junius. 

The nominative of the verb ' will save' is * respect,' 
but it is respect of a particular kind, modified by 
the half^narrative which precedes the verb, and 
which might, if we pleased, be included in a 
parenthesis. You is the accusative, or person 
saved: and the dative, or thing from which he is 
saved, is a multitude of reproaches. In a few 
words : 

' Respect for my Sovereign will save you from 
a multitude of reproaches.' 

When two, or more, simple sentences belong 
to one consequence, so as not to be separable 
without disjointing the general idea, and thereby 
rendering the subject incomplete, these subordi- 
nate assertions are conjoined into one Compound 
Sentence. Thus: 

' Peter loves Mary,* — and 
' Mary is beautiful,' 
are simple sentences; but: 
• ' Peter loves Mary because she is beautiful,' 
is a compound of both sentences ; and, in conse- 
quence of the conjunction because, expresses 

F 
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something which, in a separate state, they are 
unable to do. 

Similar to the above are such sentences as the 
following; in which the members, although of 
themselves separate assertions, are so necessarily 
connected that they form one individual whole : 

*' It is with diseases of the mind as with dis- 
eases of the body; we are half dead before we 
understand our disorder, and half cured when we 
do.'* — Lacon. 

*' The day of the christening being come, and 
the house filled with Gossips, the levity of whose 
conversation suited but ill with the gravity of 
Dr. Cornelius, he cast about how to pass this 
day more agreeably to his character; that is to 
say, not without some profitable conference, nor 
wholly without observance of some ancient cus- 
tom." — Martinus Scriblerus. 

But, besides these and such like sentences, 
there are others where the connecting tie is less 
strong; and which, in the hands of some writers, 
are divided into simple sentences. The follow- 
ing, from Colton's Lacon, may be taken as an 
example : 

" Death is the liberator of him whom freedom 
cannot release ; the physician of him whom me- 
dicine cannot curej; and the comforter of him 
whom time cannot console/' 
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This sentence is easily divisible into three 
sentences that are quite disconnected with each 
other. 

" Death is the liberator of him whom freedom 
cannot release." 

" Death is the physician of him whom medi- 
cine cannot cure.'* 

** Death is the comforter of him whom time 
cannot console." 

The separated parts remain; but the building 
is disjointed, and the symmetry of the architec- 
ture is gone. 

A judicious intermixture of simple and of 
compounded thoughts is the style most adapted 
to modem times. The unlinked succession of 
short sentences, (like a string of proverbs,) 
seems to carry us back to the origin of writing ; 
when objects were placed separately and nakedly 
before our eyes; — ere man had learned to classify 
his ideas, and to clothe them with foliage. 



f2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Construction of Sentences continued: 

Comparison with the Arrangement of 

OTHER Languages. 

We have repeatedly spoken of the arrange- 
ment of words and clauses, and of the power of 
transposing any particular arrangement : Let us 
now endeavour to discover whether or not there 
is any natural order; and, if there is, to what 
extent our language admits of inversion. 

A simple thought appears to us to be instan- 
taneously acquired. Our feelings are affected, 
or our will is exerted, with the rapidity of light- 
ening. But when we endeavour to communicate 
this thought to another person, it does not seem 
to be so easy of acquisition. He is not acted 
upon by the mysterious machinery of nature, but 
gathers the thought, by separate portions, as 
artificial language is able to impart: we say dtti- 
jicial, because there is also a natural language 
which expresses, with energetic swiftness, the 
feelings of the human heart: 

'* A single look more marks th* internal wo 
. Than all the windings of the lengthened Oh ! 
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Up to the face the quick sensation files, 
And darts its meaninj^ from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions — all the soul is there." 

Spoken language,by means of gesture, emphasis 
. and accents, is benefitted by this half-mute lan- 
guage of nature. It is imitated by the actor, and 
is the soul of unpremeditated oratory. But the 
writer possesses no such adrantages. Ask the 
lover if the broken whisper, the^gentle pressure 
of the hand, and the furtive glance of the eye, 
can be sufficiently expressed, by the softest words 
in the vocabulary of love. 

When we speak of the natural order of a sen- 
tence, if we do not allude to simplicity in op- 
position to a£Pectation, we must mean that of calm 
narrative, as differing from what is, the. effect of 
strong excitement. The passions, standing in pe- 
culiar points of view, see objects indifferent lights, 
and in other arrangements than those in which 
they appear to a less interested spectator; and 
they have, therefore, in all languages, peculiar 
modes of utterance, consequent upon the modi- 
fications of the mind of him who speaks. 

* Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the 
fields, I saw John stab James: through the heart, 
with a dagger.' 

This, certainly, is a calm narrative, for the cir- 
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cumstances are as coolly related as if the speaker 
had, merely, seen a man shoot a hare. The 
language of feeling would have been differently 
arranged: the prominent part of the picture 
would have been brought forward, and the cir- 
cumstances cast into shade. 

' James is murdered! I saw John stab him to 
the heart r Such would naturally have been the 
exclamation of a friend. 

The former narrative is what would be expected 
in a Court of Justice ; where every circumstance 
is of consequence, and where the passions ought 
not to be excited. 

" In the Greek and Roman languages," says 
Dr. Blair, " the most common arrangement is, 
to place that first which strikes the imagination 
of the speaker most;" and he proceeds to con- 
trast this principle with the order of modem 
tongues : 

" All the modem languages of Europe," says 
he, ** have adopted a different arrangement from 
the ancient. In their prose compositions, very 
little variety is admitted in the collocation of 
words; they are mostly fixed to one order, and 
that order is, what maybe called, the Order df the 
Understanding. They place first in the sentence, 
the person or thing which speaks or acts; next its 
action; and lastly, the object of the action. So 
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that the ideas are made to succeed one another, 
not according to the degree of importance which 
the several objects carry in the imagination, but 
according to the order of nature and of time. 

" An English writer, paying a compliment to a 
great man, would say thus: ** It is impossible for 
me to pass over, in silence, such remarkable 
mildness, such singular and unheard of cle- 
mency, and such unusual moderation, in the ex- 
ercise of supreme power." Here we have, first 
presented to us, the person who speaks. *' It is 
impossible for me;'' next, what that person is to 
do, " impossible for him to pass over in siknce;'^ 
and lastly, the object which moves him so to do, 
** the mildness, clemency, and moderation of his 
patron." Cicero, from whom I have translated 
these words, just reverses this order; beginning 
with the object, placing that first, which was the 
exciting idea in the speaker's mind, and ending 
with the speaker and his action. " Tantam man- 
suetudinem, tam inusitatam inauditamque cle- 
mentiam, tantumque in summa potestate rerum 
omnium modum, tacitus nullo modo prseterire 
possum." [Orat. pro MarcelL] 

*'The Latin order is more animated; the Eng- 
lish, more clear and distinct. The Romans ge- 
nerally arranged their words according to the 
order in which the ideas rose in the speaker's 
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imagination. We arrange them according to the 
order in which the understanding directs those 
ideas to be exhibited, in succession, to the view 
of another." 

We have extended this extract, because it is 
generally taken for granted that the English 
language admits of little variation of construc- 
tion from what is here termed " the Order of the 
Understanding/' This belief, however, appears 
to us to be completely erroneous; for scarcely 
any language can be found that admits of in- 
version in a greater degree. Every sentence 
may be begun, at pleasure, with the agent, or 
with the object; for the Passive voice is the 
reverse of the Active- There is, indeed, a drawl- 
ing uniformity of style which has long pervaded 
the English tongue, but this is no necessary part 
of its original character; for, in hands that are 
able to wield its energies, it does not yield in ani- 
mation to the language of the Romans. The pre- 
ceding translation might be placed in the Latin 
order, by a simple transposition, without render- 
ing the meaning ambiguous; or, by changing the 
voice it would read thus : 

^' Such remarkable mildness, such singular and 
unheard-of clemency, and such unusual moder- 
ation in the exercise of supreme power, cannot 
possibly be passed over, by me, in silence." 
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We might easily cite numerous examples, where 
this '* Order of the Understanding" is disregarded 
by our best writers : 

'* In des9ribing the nuisance erected by so pes- 
tilential a manufactory, by the construction of so 
infamous a brothel, by digging a night-cellar for 
such thieves, murderers, and house-breakers, as 
never before infested the world, I am so far from 
aggravating, that I have fallen infinitely short of 
the evil." 

The preceding is from Burke, the following is 
from Dr. Blair, himself: 

*' Not only in professed descriptions of the 
scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural 
objects, which occur, of course, in pastorals, the 
poet must, above all things, study variety." 

While, however, we endeavour to free our- 
selves from the trammels of dull uniformity, we 
must beware of such invetsions as might excite 
. surprise, from the difficulty of unravelling them, 
or by their pedantic imitation of the structure of 
the learned tongues. The cases of the pronouns 
give a facility of transposition, in some degree 
similar to the more general declensions of the 
Greek and Latin; but it will seldom be found 
proper to make much use of this advantage. 
The pronouns represent nouns; and we feel as if 
force had been used to drag them from their 
p 3 
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proper station, when they are made to stand in a 
place which the nouns themselves could not 
possibly occupy. The great value of pronouns 
is to avoid tautology, — not to form transposi- 
tions. The authorized translation of St. Paul's 
famous address to the Athenians contains a 
notable example of this pronominal inversion: 

"Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar 
with this inscription. To the unknown God. 
Wh(jm therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare / unto you.'' 

The acknowledged sanctity of the subject, and 
the hoar of years which covers the translation, 
must shield the preceding passage from criticism^ 
It has even been quoted as elegant; but it is not, 
therefore, to be imitated. 

The relative pronouns This and That (and their 
plurals These and Those) are used with nice dis- 
crimination, in the construction of sentences : this 
referring to the noun, or to the phrase, last spoken, 
and that to what was first mentioned Thus, 

'' Self 'love, the spring of motion, acts the soul; 
Reaso7i*s comparing balance rules the whole : ' 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end.'^ 

» « * • « 
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'^ Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these/' 

Pope. 

A regulation of a somewhat similar nature is 
observed, when two pairs of Antithetical clauses 
occur in the same sentence. In such a case the 
same order is preserved in the consequent 
phrases as was assumed in the antecedents to 
which they refer. In this respect, the first of the 
following couplets is faulty, and the second cor- 
rect. The poet is speaking of Superstition : 

** She, from the rending earth,-^and bursting skies, 
Saw Gods descend, — and Fiends infernal rise : 
Here fix'd the dreadful, — there the bless'd abodes ; 
Fear made her Devils, — and weak Hope her Gods.*! 

Pope, 

In every language, (at least in every modern 
one,) there is a certain arrangement which, when 
the thoughts are common, the words are apt to 
assume. This is what we termed the narrative form, 
and, we believe, is what Dr. Blair meant by the 
" Order of the Understanding." On this subject, 
he copied Du Marsais, who compared the order 
of the Latin with thatof his own nation. But the 
French language is, of all others, the least capa- 
ble of inversion ; for even its Poetry depends on 
rhyme alone to distinguish the construction from 
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that of the plainest prose. We shall take, as an 
example, the introductory lines of " La Henriade," 
accompanied with a literal and interlinear trans- 
lation: 

** Je chante ce Hiros qui rigna sur la France 9 
I sing the Hero who reigned over France, 
Et par droit de conquStef etpar droit de naissance ; 
Both by right of conquest, and by right of birth ; 
Qui par de longs malheurs apprit d gouvemer, 
Who through long misfortnnes learned to govern, 
Calma ies factions, sut vaincre et pardonner. 
Calmed the factions, knew to conquer and to pardon, 
Confondit et Mdienne, et la Ligue et Vlhh'e, 
Confounded Malenne, and the League and Spain, 
Etfut dt ses sujets le vainqueur et le pire. 
And was of his subjects the conqueror and the father. 
Descends du haut des eietuCf auguste Viriti, 
Descend from theheight of the heavens, august Truth, 
Ripands sur mes ierits ta force et ta elarti: 
Spread upon my writings thy strength and thy clear- 
ness/' 

With those lines of Voltaire, one of their 
greatest poets, let us contrast the opening of Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost: 

** Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly Muse ! that on the secret top 
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Of Oreby or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos/' 

The interjection of numerous details, between 
those parts of a sentence which are closely com- 
bined by the rules of Syntax, is so frequent in 
English poetry that it escapes the notice of a 
native; while, to foreigners, when studying the 
language, it presents a series of insoluble enig- 
mas. Goldsmith is characterized by the simpli- 
city of his diction, as much as by the tenderness 
of his sentiments ; but, nevertheless, we suspect 
that the grammatical analysis of the following, 
as well as many of his^ other paragraphs, would 
puzzle a French learner: 

BtU me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

The Syntax of this passage connects the penult 
line vnth the first, " But my fortune leads me to 
traverse," &c. All the intermediate lines are com- 
pletely parenthetical. 
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English adjectives, having no change of termi- 
nation, either in gender, number, or case, , are 
scarcely separable from their substantives; and, 
in so far, the Latin is less limited in its construc- 
tion; but the French have gender and number in 
their adjectives, without being able, in their 
composition, to make use of those advantages. 
With a few fixed exceptions, their adjectives 
always follow the substantives, and this they term 
the natural order, while we account it the reverse. 
They say, for instance, that ' une pomme aigre,' 
an apple sour, is a more natural arrangement 
than 'a sour apple;' and they give this unan- 
swerable reason '* that a thing must exist before 
it can have qualities/' We should say, on the 
other hand, that they are qualities only with which 
we are acquainted : take these away, one by one, 
and you annihilate the being. 

The comparison of languages is of great ad- 
vantage to the student; for it leads him to reflect 
on the peculiarities of his own. Dr. Spurzheim, 
of Craniological fame, makes the following cu- 
rious remarks on this subject: 

" The construction of every language denotes 
the manner of thinking of each nation. The 
French like facts, and direct their attention to 
them without first considering the cause. It is 
natural to begin, in general, with the subject ; 
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[agent] and, after that, the French immediately 
join the action of the subject; after this, the 
other circumstances are expressed. If cause 
and eflFect are indicated, the French style begins 
with the effect: and the cau$e is related afterwards. 
The German language is quite diflFerent; it re- 
quires much more attention than ^ the French. 
It begins also, ordinarily, with the subject; then 
follow the expressions of the relations between 
the subject and the object^ which are mentioned ; 
and, lastly, the action of the subject upon the 
object is expressed. Moreover, if a fact and its 
cause are spoken of, the cause is ordinarily de- 
noted first, and the^ac^ after it. It is known that 
certain languages admit a great number of iip- 
versions, others very few. It appears to me, that 
the former are more logical; for, it seems natural 
that attention should be directed first to the most 
important object. The French language begins 
almost always with the fact: hence French un- 
derstandings consider the fact as the most im- 
portant. From these observations relative to 
languages, we may easily conceive that the spirit 
of any one language cannot become general. I 
am of opinion that the spirit of the French lan- 
guage never will please Germans; and that 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, will always dislike 
the spirit of the German ; because the manner of 
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thinking, and the concatenation of ideas^ are 
quite different in the two nations." 

The unfettered state of the arrangement of the 
subordinate parts, in an English sentence, gives 
us some advantages over the formal (though dif- 
fering) constructions of the French and German. 
A teacher of English Composition ought not to 
hold forth any particular style of writing as a 
pattern to his pupils. He who gives " his days 
and nights to the study of Addison/' cultivates 
only one branch of his art : the gentle murmur- 
ing of the stream, that wanders through the vale, 
is soothing to the ear; but there are moments in 
which we are not unwilling to be roused by the 
precipitous dashing of the mountain torrent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of Metaphors. — Symbols. 

Metaphor (Greek metaphora, from phero, I 
carry, and meta, beyond) is that form of speech 
by which a word, or phrase, is extended beyond 
its original acceptation, and applied to some* 
thing else which the mind conceives to be, in a 
certain respect, similar, or analogous. Thus, a 
stone is the general name of a class of minerals, 
better known, perhaps, than defined; and the 
phrase, " a pillar of stone" describes what ^e 
consider as a reality; but when a man is said to 
have *'a heart of stone," we allude to some 
imaginary likeness, and speak in the language 
of metaphor: ''his heart is hard BXid impenetra" 
ble,** — " it is cold and unfeeling." 

The fact is, that speech is almost entirely 
composed of metaphor. There are but few ob- 
jects, or relations, in nature with which mankind 
are acquainted ; and yet it must be solely from 
these few that our ideas can be formed. Abstract 
thoughts are the shadows of reality ; but shadows 
cannot exist without the substances on which 
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they depend. The structure of language, how- 
ever aerial it may appear, is not a palace of en- 
chantment. The materials of which it is built 
are taken from the palpable objects around us. 
They are rude and common in their appearance, 
while the beauty and fairy elegance of the fabric 
are owing entirely to the illusions of imagination. 
Things and actions, the most ordinary and ob- 
vious, are, in the most eminent degree, stretched 
in their signification ; and we compare the pri- 
mary and consequent meanings of the term with 
a portion of incredulity, when we are told that 
the distinction has been produced solely by cus- 
tom and usage. Examples may be easily ad- 
duced: To SIT and to stand are common actions 
of the human body, but their figurative signifi- 
cations are uncommonly extensive. A seat is 
that on which we sit, but it also denotes a villa 
or country residence. Situation is literally 
the action of sittings but it expresses our manner 
of existence, whether in body or mind. The Latin 
status, like our state and the French estat or itat, 
in its first sense, is merely a standing, or the par- 
ticular posture of the body which to stand recals 
to our mind. These words, however, signify con- 
dition of whatever kind; as, also, a government, 
and the country so governed. When we follow 
the French spelling, estate, it is used for a 
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quantity of land in the possession of a proprietor. 
The word stand is, likewise, subject to a similar 
figure ; and we say of an advocate, who has had 
long and extensive practice, that he is of con- 
siderable STANDING at the bar. Station is the 
place where any thing stands;— At is, also, the rank 
held in society. 

The nature of our language (made up, in a 
great degree, of compounds, the parts of which 
exist only in other tongues,) serves to hide, from 
common eyes, many of the metaphors that would, 
otherwise, be obvious. The last written word 
(oBvioTJs), for instance, is a Latin compound, 
(from ob and via) and denotes that the thing 
spoken of stands in the way ; and that, conse- 
quently, it cannot escape notice. Now a man, 
an animal, or any material substance, may, na- 
turally, be in the way; but to such as these the 
word obvious is never applied : it is confined to 
metaphorical usage. ' The church is obviotis/ — 
meaning that it is before my eyes, — ^would be 
reckoned a strange application of the word. ' It 
is obvious that he hates me,' would pass without 
notice, although it is obvious that there is no real 
OBJECT, (LBtinobjectus), — ^nothing thrown before 
me, to be seen. 

As a farther illustration, we shall take a sen- 
tence from Mr. Lindley Murray's " Address to 
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Young Students," which its author intended to 
be simple rather than figurative : 

" Contemplating the dangers to which you are 
exposed, the sorrows and dishonour which accom- 
pany talents misapplied, and a course of indolence 
and folh/, may you exert your utmost endeavours 
to avoid them!" 

Here are eight substantives of which certain 
things are asserted; but there is not one of them 
which represents any object that is cognizable 
by the senses : 

'^Contemplating (that is looking at) the dangers 
to which you are exposed (that is placed among,)" 
must be merely a metaphorical view; for dangers 
are contingent evils that may or may not happen. 
" Sorrows and dishonour which accompany (that 
is, go along with) misapplied talents/' Sorrows 
and dishonour are feelings of the mind, and it is 
a strong figure, indeed, that makes them the cow- 
panions of talents (that is abilities), howje^er those 
talents may be applied. . It iu conduct, not 
talenta, to which dishonour can be associated; 
and, with respect to sorrows, they, like the 
showers of heaven, fall equally i>n the just and the 
unjust. 

" A course of indolence and folly ;" that is,' 
" a race, or circuit, of laziness and — stupidity," for 
this is the only sort oi folly connected with indo- 
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laice. The metaphor, it must be confessed, is 
rather an awkward one. 

*' May you exert your utmost endeavours to 
avoid them!" That is, ** May you put forth your 
farthest out attempts to keep away from the dan- 
gers to which you are (already) exposed." 

The whole of the Address is in the same strain. 
It is a series of metaphors ; scarcely referring 
literally to a single object in nature. This, how- 
ever, arises from the subject and not from the 
writer ; for nothing that is general, or abstract, 
can be expressed in other terms. The thoughts 
and feelings of man have no visible prototype 
in external nature. All is comparison of ima- 
ginary similitudes. The philosophy of the hu- 
man mind is a science of metaphors. 

Since, then, it appears that Metaphor is, ne- 
cessarily, in possession of the far greater portion 
of the thoughts which language endeavours to 
express ; it may be asked, what do we mean when 
we particularize a phrase, or sentence, as being 
metaphorical? We answer, that, in grammatical 
usage, the term is applied to such deviations, 
from the literal meaning of words, or phrases,^ as 
have not been incorporated, by custom, into the 
language. The new allusions are striking, be- 
cause uncommon ; while the customary ones 
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glide over the eye and the ear, without exciting 
attention. It is from this cause that we are so 
surprised at the metaphors employed by distant 
nations, whether that distance be in time, or in 
space; and even in those tongues with which we 
are, in a great degree, familiar, we distinguish, 
by the name of Idioms, numerous phrases, that 
differ from our own modes of expression, ' He is 
drowned in debt,' — * He is over head and eon in 
love; ' He is plunged in grief,' &c. are noticed 
as English idiomatical phrases, by our conti- 
nental neighbours. Virgil says that the Trojans 
were buried in sleep and wine when they were 
surprised by the Greeks : 

'* Invadunt urbem somno vinoque septdtam/' 

It has been observed that the salutations of 
different countries are derived from different 
metaphors. The English say ' How do you do ?' 
literally, ' How do you act?^; the French, comment 
vous portez-voiw? ' How do you carry yourself?'; 
and the Dutch, * Hoe vaart gy? 'How do you 
sail?' 

Translations are the chief sources of the in- 
troduction of foreign words ; and the early au- 
thorized translations of the Bible, following 
principally the text of St. Jerom, inundated the 
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language with Latin compounds The pulpit 
(and the press, which was, at one time, almost 
entirely theological) adopted those new-fangled 
derivations, and, assisted by the Lawyers and 
Physicians, we, soon after the invention of print- 
ing, had, in many cases, duplicates of words from 
which we could make a choice. But a language 
cannot long exist under two forms. One of the 
synonymous words is either speedily forgotten, 
or it takes a different department. The Latin 
intruders are now almost wholly confined to me- 
taphorical meanings. It was not so, however, 
in former times ; in proof of which we shall cite 
a few examples: 

. To Promote (Latin promovere) is simply to 
bring forward; but we could not now say in 
bringing forward a young actor on the stage, 
or a culprit to the bar, that he was promoted. To 
promote is. now to move a person forward to a 
more advantageous situation in life: — for in- 
stance, to make a Bishop of a Dean, Milton 
used the Word literally: 

'' Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man 1 Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me V* 

To Prevent {Ldiiin pntvenire) is to come before: 
aiid as to come before is to be in one's way, the 
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word now signifies to hinder, that is, to keep 
another behind. The Liturgy of the church (com- 
posed in the time of Edward VI.) has "prevent 
us, O Lord, in all our doings," &c. being a prayer 
that the Lord would go before them, and guide 
them in all their actions. This literal use of the 
verb to prevent was not lost sight of in the be- 
ginning of the last century; for we find the 
following lines in Rowe's Lucan : 

** Where'er the Battle bleeds, and Slaughter lies, 
Thither, preventing Birds and Beasts, she hies; 
Nor then content to seize the ready Prey, 
From their fell Jaws she tears the Food away." 

lo Convince (Latin convincere) is to conquer. 
It is now used only to conquer in argument; but 
Shakspeare has its literal sense in Cymbeline: 

'• Your Italy containes none so accomplish'd a 
Courtier to convince the Honour of my Mistris." 

To Provoke (L2Ltinprovocare, to call forth) was 
once understood literally, — ^as in the Tempest : 

" Miranda. Wherefore did they not 
That howre destroy us? 
Pros. Well demanded, wench : 
My tale provokes that question." 

Affluence (L^tin affluentia, from ad znAJluem, 
flowing to) is now appropriated to denote Riches; 
from which it is distinguishable by considering 
those riches as continually increasing, or flowing 
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in. Confluence is still used literally to de- 
note the junction of streams, which then Jlow 
together; and Johnson, in his Dictionary, quotes 
examples of affluence and affluent with 
their primary significations. 

Angel (Latin angeius from the Greek aggelos) 
originally signified a messenger, and was so under- 
stood by Ben Jonson, when he termed the Night- 
ingale 

"^ The dear good angel of the spring," 

We might add hundreds of other instances in 
which foreign words have left the literal, and 
confined themselves to the metaphorical, mean- 
ings. Indeed, the double set of words, thereby 
produced, constitutes the peculiar characteristic 
of the English tongue ; and, he who is not well 
aware of the distinctions thus created is incapa- 
ble of appreciating the language of his country. 
Even in those words which are purely English, 
that is, such as were known to our Saxon ances- 
tors, the literal signification is generally laid 
aside, wherever the monosyllables are com- 
pounded. The verb to fulfill may serve as 
an example: its present acceptation is to accom- 
pHsh comphtefy (or futty) the object intended. 
•But the words taken singly (to Jill full) denote 
ikeJUUng of a vessel until it can hold no more \ and 

G 
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in this sense they were, at one time, generaUgr 
wxitten« Thus, in Oiaimier'« rersion of IsaisAi: 

** Let there «t f\«ay be sodight 4o (destroy tfaeit 
children thai >be in their fathers' ^ckedness^that 
they come not up agmn to poBsesa ^ land, and 
jUl the world ftM of 'endmiet.' 

TofU would now J^e ffed&oned aoficieiit, iwidi* 
out the addilioBfld wond fidl. 

In the prologue to Troilus and Cressida, sup* 
posed to bare been wntften 4>y Ben Jonson, the 
words are conjoined: 

'' Their braue Pauillions, Priam* $ six- gated Citj, 
Dardan and Timbria, Heliat, Chetoi, Traien, 
And Antenaniduswith^aBSine Staples, 
iXn&oone^&osme tOkd fmljt&ktff Bolts 
^Stirie-up tiie Somies'of Troy." 

To fulfill, in its figurativesense, was chosen by 
divines to signify the final accon^shment of 
a prophecy, which, ibr^eSfWaSygsadually accom- 
plishing, or JilUng, and became oonipiete (JUled 
up) in what they called ihe^ness of time. To 
fill, as in a vessel is 4he |>nmary .usage of the 
word, while aU its metaphorical i^lications 
may be, and genejeally ar^?, expressed k^ com- 
pounds of the Greek filao (dji^ ^ its old l«atitt ideri- 
Yative pleo) I fill^ from whidi ourSiAtioAaries 
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have been enriched by about eighty words, whose 
composition is unknown to the mere English 
scholar. 

It is generally believed flint the first written 
lan^age was a painting, or other actual repre- 
sentation, of the things themselves of which an 
idea was to be conveyed; and, as far as material 
objects 'weveoonc^med, it was, therdby, possible 
to communicate <lfae Aoi^kt. Thus, the figure 
of a Lion, standing over a mangled body, might 
denote tbata man had been killed by a Lion ; and, 
if ^ere'weve added e crescent, the time would be 
fixed to that of the new moon. But, were we to 
express our doubts of the intentions of a pre* 
-tended friend, we might depict him in the act of 
holding out a heart partially covered with a veil. 
The former painting would be a delineation of 
facts as they occurred, but the figures in the 
latter would be syji bo Ls, (Greek ^n, together 
and baUo, i ihrow) because, Tepresenting certain 
objects, diey conjoin the ideas of other things,— 
ihe picture is symboUcaU Symbols, therefore, in 
picture-writing, were equivalent 'to metaphors, in 
the spoken and written lainguage of the present 
day >— the olives-branch was the symbol of peace, 
^nd the laurel wreath was woven to decorate the 
brow of the conqueror. 



g2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of Figurative Language generally- 
Different Species of Tropes, 

Rhetoricians, in their arragements, have usually 
divided verbal metaphors into various species, 
with different names, and classed the whole un- 
der the general head of Tropes : a term from the 
Greek trepo, I turn. These treat of the different 
senses in which the same word may be under- 
derstood in the same language, in consequence 
of the various forms or shapes which the imagin- 
ation may cause it to assume. These Farms, or 
Shapes, are also termed Figures; and every ex- 
pression which differs from the natural expres- 
sion of the thought is Figurative* The word 
Figure, however, is applied to the Orammatical 
forms of words as well as to the Rhetorical. 
The elision of a letter, or of a syllable^ for ex- 
ample> — as e'er for ever; wint^ry for wintery &c., 
(so common in poetry,) is a Figure, called %n- 
cope. This and others of a like kind belong to 
Grammar properly so called; and, therefore, for 
the purpose of distinction, the Figures of Rhe- 
toric, as far as they concern the signification of 
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Words, are termed Tropes. In the maimer that 
we have spoken of Metaphors, in the preceding 
Chapter, Tropes and Metaphors would seem to 
be synonymous. The fiu^t is that, in ordinary 
language, the word Metaphor includes all those 
Figures that are termed Tropes. The latter is 
merely a more scientific denomination; because 
it has been adopted whenever Rhetoric has been 
treated as an art. In the aitangement of Du 
Marsais, Metaphor, is one of the i^pecies of Tropes, 
being that which is founded on an imaginary re- 
semblance. 

Metonymy. 

Metonymy, from the Greek meto and omma, 
a name, is, literally, a transposition or change of 
one name for another. The word is generally 
limited to denominate such sorts of ch^ge as 
the following: 

1. SubsitkutmgtheCK^%JLforthe'EwvzcT. Thus, 
the Umd is taken for its product: 

** A time there was, ere Bngland's gtieh began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man/' 

2. Sub$iitutu^theErf ECT for theCAVSB. Thus, 
Junius asks: 

" Can grey hairs make folly venerable?'* where 
Grey hain^ which are the usual consequence of 
ag€, are put for age itself* 
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3« Subitihithfg the CdxrMVfi^a^Jor tiieCoH^ 
TAiHni^^ it is^iatliig metaphor' tibat tht teper 
fs said ta he tofoA of hm^ AoHif / and the higft-^ 
wa^Eiiian calls out ^yotnr ptme or your life!' In. 
a quotation already naite, lllie countrf is tobstih 
tuted for i^ inhabitants: 

'< A time there was, ere BngUm^i 9^* Began/' 

4. Svh$tiihs^ tU name rf the Pijkcb vshem a 
thing i9fimde*Jbr that rf mm THmoilM^. itia 
henee thsti we speak of * a Ibottle of Bmgantfy/ 
or of a glass of Hollands/ meaning Burgvnd^ 
Wine, or Holland Gin: but these are elliptical 
phrases rather than metaphors. 

6y Suhtitutk^ t^ Stan fm tie fhbig^ siaKi- 
FiEHt. Thus; ^He earned awagp the fobn, mcama 
that he cmqnendz the palmbeiog' die emUemt of 
rictOTf. 

6. Substituting the abstract NAMB^/iirtilecoH- 
citETB. Thas> m die ^xprnssUmr ^ifafw deferred 
maketh the heart siek/Ao^ is takea for the things 
that are hoped fir r and wh^i? we say, 'O lord, 
grant us our prayer,*" we mean by prayer the 
things prayed fir. 

The preceding are the principal species' of 
Metonymy^ bttt, ander this head, we ma^ include 
a whole c^ass of Metaphors, derhred trosa the 
theories of antiquity, whrch comtect certafft parts 
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of the hmmoL bo<fy wkh t&e powers anA feelinga 
of the mind. Thus, the Bm», 
* Which some sappose the soaFs frail dwelling heme/ 
has been long considered as the seat of the un- 
derstandUig; and diseases of the brain are be- 
lieved ta be the chief causes of the dtsease» of 
the miad« ' He ha» iie brains*^ i» equiralent to 
sajing 'he is a foot/ Whe(ftef, in hct, the brain 
tSy oris no4, the seat o# the? aont^ aS' our luicestors 
imagined it to^ be^ we shall not attempt to de- 
termine ; but iA^. snhject has- of late been admi- 
rably bnrltesqued, by lihe revivera of the ancient 
science oTphrenology. B«t to return : 

The Hea9!i hae been acoonnted ike seat of the 
mental a#ifcctions; and hence we say that a man 
has a good, or a bad, heart, according as we sup- 
pose him to be aetwtted, geaeralftf , by kind or by 
envionS' feelings. The epitheta are numerona. 
One is said to be openhearted, or kindhearted ; 
and another is blackhearted^ rottenhearted, 8cc. 
all from the same hypothesis* 

A TCtfiablle or temporary inftnence haa been 
ascribed to the state of oA«r rkcera. The Uner, 
according to the old anatomists, was the seat of 
the tnrbnient passions; and hence Shakspeare's 
repeated aBusiena : 

<« O she ^at halh a heart oftiiat fae flMnne 
To pay tbia debt ef Iutc baA to a bvollier. 
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How will she lore, when the rieh golden sliaft 
Hath kilFd the ioeke of all affections else- 
That live in her. When Liver, Braine, and Heart, 
These soveraigne thrones, are all supply 'd and fill'd." 

That yellow-coloured bitter fluid called Bile, 
which is secreted in the liver and concentrated 
in the gall-bladder, is connected, in its quantity 
and consistence, with the healthful or diseased 
functions of the body; and, consequently, is fre- 
quently referred to when speaking of the mind, 
* A Liver bumipg hot' is Shakspeare's phrase for 
excessive love; and WkUe-Uvered is understood 
as the symbol of Cowardice, The virulent pas- 
sions are the effects of an Atrabilariaus habit of 
body; and the vindictive satyrist is' said to dip 
his pen in gall. The spleen is the chosen abode 
of Envy. Vapours, Ifervousness, Lowspirits, 
and various other names^ are metaphors from 
theories some of w^ich are now obsolete. 

Metalepsis. 

T%e Metalepsis, or transmutation, (from the 
Ghreek mefaand hmbano, I take) is a combination 
of Tropes, by which one idea, or thought, is ex- 
changed for another which precedes or follows, 
in point of time : it consists in taking the conse- 
quent for the antecedent, or the antecedent for 
the consequent, and is^ therefore^ a species of 
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Metonymy. For example, ' He was then alive' 
informs us that he is now dead; and a previous 
intimacy is inferred from the expression * He has 
forgotten me/ — in consequence of the word for^ 
gotten. * He has got his wish,' implies that he has 
got what he wished for. 

Synecdoche. 

A Synecdoche (from the Ore^ syit, together 
with, and ekdechmuti, to expect, or look for,) is 
a figure which comprehends more or less in the 
expression than the word which is employed 
literally signifies. Thus, in taking the census 
of the inhabitants of a district, they are often 
enumerated as so many thousand souk; whereas, 
a soul is only the thinking part of a human being. 
In like manner, a direct tax, imposed upon every 
individual, is termed a poll-^ax, from poll an old 
word signifying head: and we stift say ' a hun- 
dred head of cattle.' Workmen, belonging to the 
same workaihop, are termed hands. * The manu- 
facturer employs fifty hands! means that he has 
fifty labourers in his trade. A sail^ for a ship, 
and a dwr, for a house, are figures of every day 
occurrence 

The Metaphor of a part referring to the Whole 
is sometimes practically expressed by symbols : 
' The governor came forth, and delivered up the 
o3 
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kejfs of the foti to the conqmeror*;— ' The Lord 
Chancellot waited on H» Majesty and resigned 
the «o&*.- Th« JCiy* are the symbols of power, as 
the 5fe*ftr are of office. 

In the folkming^ example, im IndtTidttal repre* 
sents a Nation: 

'' Others more soft may canre tiie breathing brass ; 
Nay, IWing looks, I think, from marble draw ; 
I^adeeiises better; wUh a wand, descvUi^ 
The heaveiily host; and cotuH the liiHig stars: 
Roman^ remember iAov, to role the world ; 
Be these thy arts ;— to fix the laws of peace, 
Ifo spare the suppliant and confonnd the proud!'' 

The Synecdoche of taking the wkok for a fatt 
requires very careful management to prevent it 
from running into Hyperbole. There are, however, 
expressions, in every language, which, though hy- 
perbolical in their origin, do not usually produce 
the idea of exi^eration. ' Every hody,' meank^ 
a very great proportion of the persons alhided 
to, is legitimate English ^ and Pope has literally 
translated the equivalent French phrase (fQut le 
monde) in his Rape of the Lock : 

" BettadH sndkdi a«d M ik$ wm-ld was gay." 

• He knows the World* ' He has seen the World,' 
' Nothing in the World would give me greater 
pleasure,^ &c. are similar metaphors which pass 
unobserved : they are idioms of the language. 
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Catachbssis. 
A C^itmchreab (from the Gicek kaia^ against, 
and ckft^maiy to iimv) ^ aa aiu^e oi ftdse use of a 
word, by which it is wrested from its original 
api^icatioii, ascl made to exfureta aom^hing which 
is at variance with ita etymolc^. It is a sort 
of Uwidetii^ denomination^ chiefly caused by 
retainii^ the name of an object after the qualities 
flrom which it derived that name are changed. 
The thing that is made, for example, is often 
designated by that of the substance from which 
it is fabricated. Thus, a vessel in which we boil 
liquids is called a Copper because, in most cases, 
it is made of that matopial; and this figure is a 
Metonymy. But, such vessds are occasionally 
made of othar metals, still retaining the name of 
Ceppen; and it it this misnomer which is called 
a Catachresis» The eases in which the name of 
the forming substance is i^bstitut§d for the 
thing formed are numerous. Gold and Siher are 
common names for coined money; and paper* 
money has simply die name of paper. Ood said 
unto Adam, *Du$t thou art, and unto di4st shalt 
thou retmrn.' These phrases, however, mre Me* 
tonymies and no^ Catachres«i» Wh^i boats were 
made of the Bark of trees, the denomination of 
Barks was given to them by the former kind of 
Trope ; but when they came to be built ef other 
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materials the term Bark became Catachrestical. 
The word Inkhom is still written, although the 
Ink-holder is now generally made of glass; and 
the lovers of genuine English even prefer the 
former name, accounting the ktter (Ikk*hMer), 
or even Inkstand^ as a fastidious innovation. We 
should have too mu^h to do, were we to re-model 
all our idiomatical words and phrases, so as to 
render them literally accurate. Besides, it would, 
in many cases, be impossible; for the original 
etymon is often either lost or forgotten, 

Antonomasia. 

Ajdononuma (Greek anti for, or in place of, and 
onomazo, I name,) is a figure by which we put a 
common name for a proper, or a proper for a 
common name. Thus ' the Roman Orator' sig- 
nifies Gicero; and Anacreon is called Hhe Bard 
of Teios.' . Gibbon's Roman History abounds 
with, such transpositions: Rome is 'the Country 
of the Csesars;' Constantinople, is 'the Imperial 
City;' and Constantine is ' the Protector of the 
Church*' Similar expressions are to be found in 
almost every page of that work : the Antofiamasia 
is a figure which constitutes a marked character- 
istic, in the style of ' the Historian of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire.' 

In the second species x>£ Antonomasia, a glut- 
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ton is said to be a Heliogabulus; a courteian is 
a Messalina; and a tyrant is a Nero. 

Syllepsis, or Comprehension. 

That sort of Trope, by which a word is taken 
in two different senses (as the literal and the 
metaphorical) in the same phrase, has the Greek 
name Syllepsis, equivalent to the Latin Comprc 
hensio. Thus, when we say ' His temper is as sour 
as a Crab-apple, the word sour is used literally as 
to the Crab-apple; but metaphorically as applied 
to tamper. The following translation, from Ovid, 
famishes us with an example: 

" I bum, I bum, as when throagh ripenM corn 
By driving wuids the spreading flames are borne! 
t^haon to iStna's scorching fields retires; 
While I consaine with more than Etna's fires!'' 

This figure requires careful management, with- 
out which it is apt to degenerate into a pum 
Indeed its distinction from the latter rests solely 
on the currency of the metaphor, which prevents 
the comparison from exciting surprise. In the 
well-known ' Epitaph upon a bad Architect,' 

'* Lie heavy on him Earth ; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee/' 

the point consists in the two-fold meaning of the 
word heavy; but, in the musings of Childe Harold 
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over the tomb of a Roman Lady, a dovUe appU* 
cation of the same word passea wouaoticed; being 
sunk in the interest of the subject and covered 
by the beauties of the stanza: 

** Perchance she died in youth: it maybei bowed 
Wi&k woes far kemner liian the ponderous tomh 
That weiglMdupQft ha gentle dust Adeud 
Might gather o*ar her heautar* and a gloei» 
In her dark eye« f ro4>hetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourite — early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illame 
With hectic tight, the Hesperus of the dead, 
Of her coMsumiBg ebeek the autumna] leaf-KH red/' 
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CHAPTER X^ 
Figures of Thought, 

Haying ttars briefly deftned the principal divi* 
mms of Verbal Metaphors, it will be proper, 
before proceeding farther, to speak of those fonns 
of expression which are applicable to thon^^s 
rather than to individual words,— to the figures 
of the mind rather than to Tropes. The phrases 
'Metaphorical language^ and 'Figurative lan- 
guage' are often used synonymously. In an ex- 
tended sense. Figures of Speech are, metaphori- 
cally, the forms, shapes, or figtires, in which the 
thoughts of the speaker are exhibited to his audi- 
tors: such as. Allegory, Personification, Irony, 
or any other mode of expression ; and it is his 
business to skttpe his discourse* so as it may best 
suit his purpose : whether it be to amuse, to in-^ 
struct, or to persuade. 

Although we have thus distinguished between 
Figures of Thought and Tropes which are Figures 
of Words, the whole structure of language is 
so interwoven with Metaphor, that we may 
consider what follows merely as a continuation 
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of the same subject. Verbal Metaphors, when 
multiplied, or conjoined, become figurative ex- 
pressions. In their simple state, they follow the 
genius of the language; while, in their connected 
state, they appear to be combined at the will of 
the writer. Rhetoricians have attempted to class- 
ify them, by giving them separate names; but 
the forms are too numerous and too intermingled 
for minute classification. They include all the 
shapes, in which a thought can be embodied^ or 
an auditory addressed ; from the delicate forms of 
politeness or of flattery, to the bitter language of 
ranonstrance or denunciation. The following are 
what we consider as most deserving of partictlar 
notice. 

Anacoinosis, or Communication. 

Anacoinosis, a Greek compound, signifying 
Communication, is a figure of speech in which the 
orator appeals to the judgment of his audience: 
as, 'What could I do?* ' What would you have 
done in my situation?^ 

** He did oblige me etery boar, 
Cottldlbutfaithfalbe? 
He stole my beart, could I refcue 
Whatever be ask'd of me V 

There is an indirect species of Communication 
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which, being Terbal, is generally classed among 
the Tropes. It is when the speaker includes his 
audience in his proceedings, by using the plural 
Wb in the place of I. It is thus in didactic dis- 
courses, where it is generally said ^We shall now 
proceed/ ' Let us next consider/ &c. in place of 
' I shall now proceed/ 'I shall next consider/ &c. 
This phraseology is comparatively modem, and 
seems to have been introduced to avoid the 
Egotism (Latin ego, I,) of former times. Its first 
appearance was in those Literary Reviews which 
purported to be written by a Society of Editors 
who, individually, chose to be unknown ; and thus 
were enabled to shoot their critical imrows, from 
behind a covert, without fear of personal retri* 
bution. In a work, such as the present, to which 
the author prefixes Us name, the ' solenmiee' ap- 
pears, abstractedly, to be improper, if not ridi- 
culous; and yet so much has it become an idiom 
of the language that, to most readers, the sub- 
stitution of the I would seem impertinent. 

LiPTOTEs, OR Diminution.— Hyperbole, or 
Exaggeration. 
LiPTOTEs, or Diminution, (Greek kipo, to be 
deficient) is a figure by which, in seeming to 
lessen, we increase the force of the expression. 
Thus, when we say ' The man is no fool,' w^ are 
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uttdfintaQd to assert Aai he, lA^mie; 'I cannot 
jinniesadiaQndittetfiittaiiB liiat I despise ili*. Xks 
Qfipoeite of &is %ttre! is Htfsrboljb; (a Qredk 
wMd signifyiig corcesa) by whick mone is, sstd of 
a subject than is: caqiecled to be beUered. It is 
ExAOABBATiaK, Tbtt'. last Tenie of St, John's 
Oospd^-^ 

" And thfire^ar^ almi Many^ otfanr tiungis. wUch 
Jesus did* tine wbsdD if they shottld be wriAten 
every ene^ I suppose: that even* the wodid itsetf 
coidd not ciBitaiii tiie: books that ajiould be wrijtr 
tea'^-- 

ki a. seal Hyperbole. Indeed^ Exf^pgesatiioa is a 
prominent fentiive int Eastern poetry;, and ti n 
perhaps in. iaaitationi of this, slylei tha^t ths Mhiwt- 
ing^ lines at&to be found in the wosks of one of 
the fiist poete of tiue pisscni day: 

" Tety an$ rettef this glance of former years 
Brottgftty mingled witli its painy— tears, fbods of tears. 
Long fi^oseu at Iker heart, tat now lilie liBs- 
Let loose in spriiigv.ttiiie from file snowy hiNs;, 
And gushing wann, after a sleep of frost, 
Throvgh raUeys whete^ tbekt flow had tog been lost«" 

LaUa Rookh. 

Such eatrsmtgant sinsiles will be pardoned in 
Mr. Moore; but we should not exhibit them to 
younger poets as objects of imitation. 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefitWy as well 
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aft sponn^yr used;^ foe il k. te^jmitt tiutt tiie 
mind of thelieMrer,aaF wettaaktliati of ttespeftl^ear^ 
should be strongfy excited, else it degenerates 
into Bombaat. It i» nsiidilgr the flftsh of ul wevh 
heticri imaginatioiiV uiid fat aeldfimi eomisteBt 
with the cold canons of critictsia. The follow^* 
ing flight corresponds more with the endMioasm 
of youth than with the sohdety of age: 

" Toa long hath War— -Wat tl^ Uackest fiend 
that erer rose fre« the bott o w Joeo pi^— ravaged 
the globe and desol^ated the natron?. EVery 
page of history is written with human blood. 
Where ia the field which hath not been the scene 
of barttk^ mmides and death? Whese isi the 
plain, howevot extenstT^ whkh kath not been 
one grave? Are not Hme memitaias* swdied to 
double theii hei^t with human day I Whene is 
the river whose cciurse hath not been choked 
with bodies^— whose stream hath, net rolled pur- 
ple to the sea, and dyed the very Ocean with 
man's blood, shed by men's hands?— Name the 
town, the eity; the village, wfak:h,.i^. one period 
or other, hath not heeaa, redoccdta ifldies;,— whose 
smoke hath not eclipsed the sun at noon,— whose 
fl^ames have not illuminated the brows of mid- 
night.^' 

HYPOTYYOMff, Q^B FmAGBRY. 

H^f^^dyposia (from die Greek A^po, under, and 
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typoSy an image^) is the representation of what we 
speak, as if it existed before our eyes. What is 
absent is brought near, and what is past, or pre- 
dicted in the future, becomes present. The Ima- 
gery of Goldsmith, when describing the effects 
of a compulsory emigration, furnishes a beautiful 
example : 

<' Even now, the devastation is begun. 
And half the business of destruction done; 
Bven now, metiiinks, as p<mdering here I stand, 
I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 
Down, where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented Toil, andhos{^table Care, 
And kind eomubiai Tenderness, are there.'' 

That sort of Imagery which is addressed solely 
to the eye is often transferred to the canvas: the 
following is beyond the power of the painter: 

''Thanks, righteous God! — Revenge shall yet be 

mine; 
Ton flashing lightning gave the dreadiul sign. 
I Mt the flames of heavenly anger harl'd, 
I hnar your thimders shake a guilty world/' 

Dyi^g Negro. 

Pbosopopobia, or Personification.— 

Apostrophe. 
Prosopopoeia (Greek prosopon, a person, and 
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paieo, I make) is equivalent to the Latin derivative 
Personification. It is that figure by which the 
absent, or the dead, are brought before us on the 
stage,— and by which inanimate and even ab- 
stract existences are raised to the rank of living 
beings* In a general sense. Personification is a 
species of Metaphor, and that species, too, which 
appears in every line of literary composition; for 
the nominative of every active verb, if it be con- 
ceived at all, must necessarily be considered as 
an active existence. But, we do not always take 
the trouble so to conceive it; and it is only when 
such Metaphors are protruded upon our notice 
that we acknowledge the Figure and give it the 
name of Personification. 

The English language, in its modem state, is 
peculiarly favourable to this figure of speech. 
The substantives that have no life, having natu- 
rally no gender, become animated the moment 
they are metaphorically endowed with sex. 
' Virtue is its own reward,' although metaphorical, 
is not striking; but * Virtue is her own reward' is 
an obvious, and complete. Personification. Ex- 
amples of this figure are to be found everywhere. 
It is the otnament of Prose and the soul of 
Poetry. In the following lines. Learning, Exist- 
ence and Time are spoken of as living beings: 

<< When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose. 
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Baehicbaoge of mmny'^olonr'd life he drew; 
Exhausted worldi, and then imaging new : 
Existence jaw Jiim spurn her boonded rei{^; 
And panting Time toil'd after him in Tain/' 

Johnson^ 

N 

The poets, in dl ages/harepersonified abstrao* 
tions^.and invented tales conoeming beings df 
their own oreattion. ^ch were the deities of 
€hreeoe and Rome, whose fabuloos adventures 
constitute the whole nyet/em of Classic Mytiio- 
logy. The imaginary personages of English 
poetry (when the objects are the same) usually 
assume the genders that were given them by the 
Greeks and Romans; but/ when an object is to be 
personified for which there is no acknowledged 
precedent, we give it that sex which we judge to 
have Ae greater metaphorical congmity with its 
nature. These rules, however, though general, 
are not of universal application; for, in this re- 
spect, writers of equal character are, occasion- 
ally, inconsistent with one another. In languages, 
such asibe 'French and /Italian, whereeveiy sub* 
^ntive is either masculine or feminine, the per- 
sonification Of abstractions is made without any 
hazard as to sex ; but it is otherwise in the English 
of the present day : The French noun Jal&um, for 
eicample, is feminine, and remains so when she is 
ranked with^the t7?^»via/J>emote. Dacrwin takes 
the masculine gender: 
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'< The Bemoo, Jealousy, idth Gorgon firdwn, 
Blasts the sweet flowers of Pleasure not kii own, 
RoUs his wild eyes, and through the shuddering grove 
Pursues the steps of unsuspecting Love ; 
Or drives o*er rattling plains his iron car, 
Ffings Alfred torch, and lights the flames of war/' 

Thie old Eoglish poeta^ on the contrary, make 
Jealoofly a female. Thns Daniel^ in lus com- 
(plaint of Rosaimond:'' 

** O Jealoosie, davghur of Env'y and Love, 
Most wayward issue of a gentle sire ; 
Fostred with feares, thy fathers joy es t' improve, 
3iir&-«[iarring Monster, home a suhtile lier ; 
Hateful unto ithy ^sdlb, flying thine owne desire : 
Feeding upon suspect that dothrenuethee, 
Happy were Lovess if they nefv^r knew thee/' 

The Edition of Daniel's Works, from whicli we 
have made the preceding extract, viras printed in 
1602; at and previous to wliich period, every 
English Substantive vras either masculine or fe- 
menine.* The modem custom, of refusing the 
sexual distinctions (except poetically) to every 
thing that is inanimate, has given us two degrees 
of Prosopopoeia: one a simple personification, 
and the other where the person is endowed with a 

• See " Analytical Bietionary."— ^Introduetion Page 
bxvii. 
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specified sex Unless the poetical gender is so 
well known as to be easily and universally un- 
derstood, the simple personification is always 
imperfect. It produces no Imagery. The groups, 
indeed, figure in the page as they would on the 
canvas of the painter; but, without the distinc- 
tion of sex, the portraits must remain unfinished, 
because the drapery cannot be ascertained. 

The Prosopopoeia appears very frequently in 
the form of Address or Apostrophe (Greek apo, 
from, and strepho, I turn) when the Orator turns 
from his subject to address himself to some other 
being whether real, or imaginary, — to the absent, 
or to the dead. The poems ascribed to Ossian 
are filled with this species of Imagery: 

" Green thorn of the hill of ghosts, — that shakest 
thy head to nightly winds ! I hear no sound in 
thee; is there no spirit's windy skirt now rustling 
in thy leaves? Often are the steps of the dead, 
m the dark-eddying blasts; when the moon, a 
dun shield, from the east, is rolled along the sky. 

" UUin, Carril and Ryno, voices of the days of 
old ! Let me hear you, while yet it is dark, to please 
and awake my soul. — I hear you not, ye sons of 
song; in what hall of the clouds is your rest? 
Do you touch the shadowy harp, robed with 
morning mist, where the rustling sun comes from 
his green-headed waves?*' 
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Irony.— Sarcasm. 

Irony (Greek eironeia, dissimulation^) is mock 
praise, and of all the figures of speech is the. 
most insulting: it is contempt pretending to 
cover herself with a veil. Mr. Burke was an 
adept in this species of warfare. In his famous 
" Letter to a noble Lord" respecting the attack 
made upon himself and his pension, by the Duke 
of Bedford, he draws the following parallel : 

*' The persons who have suffered, from the can- 
nibal philosophy of France, are so like the Duke 
of Bedford, that nothing, but his Grace's pro- 
bably not speaking quite so good French, could 
enable us to find out, any difference. A great 
many of them had as pompous titles, and were 
of full as illustrious a race: some few of them had 
fortunes as ample; several of them, without 
meaning the least disparagement to the Duke of 
Bedford, were as wise, and as virtuous, and as 
valiant, and as well educated, and as complete 
in. all the lineaments of men of honour as he is: 
And to all this they had added the powerful out- 
guard of a military profession, which, in its na- 
ture, renders men somewhat more cautious than 
those, who have nothing to attend to but the lazy 
enjoyment of undisturbed possessions. But secu- 
rity was their ruin. They are dashed to pieces 

H 
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in the storm, and our shores are covered with 
the wrecks*'' 

When Irony, or any similar figure, is so strong 
as to be termed bitter (biting} or cutting, it is 
Sarcasm; from the Greek sarkasmos, flesh. The 
Irony of Junius is seldom playful. It is sar- 
casm always inflicting a wound. Witness the 
following from one of his Letters to the Buke of 
Grafton: 

" The character of the reputed- ancestors of 
some men, has made it possible for their descend- 
ants to be vicious in the extreme, without being 
degenerate. Those^ of your Grace, for instance, 
left no distressing examples of virtue even to their 
legitimate posterity: and you may Yodk b^ck with 
pleasure to to illustrious pedigree, in which he^ 
raldry has not left a single^ good quality upon 
record to insult Ot upbraid^ yoU'. . You hare better 
proofs of yout descent, my Lord, than the regis- 
ter of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance 
of reputation. There are some hereditary strokes 
of character, by which a family may be as clearly 
distinguished as by the blackest features of the 
human face. Charles the* First lived and died 
an hypocrite. Charles the Second was ati hypo- 
crite of another sort, and should have died upon 
the same scaffold. At die distance of a century, 
we see their different characters revived au^d 
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blended in your Grace. Sullen and severe witfa^ 
out religion^ profligate without gaiety, you lire, 
like Charles the Second, without being an ami- 
able companion; and, for aught I know, may die 
as his father did, without the reputation of a 
martyr.** 

We shall add another example of sarcastic 
Irony from the " Letter to a noble Lord" already 
quoted; because it will serve a twofold purpose. 
The comparison of the styles of different authors 
is a profitable exercise ; and this will show how 
closely that of Junius in 1769 was imitated (or 
tdiiher preserved) by Burke in 1806: 

" In the name of common sense, why should 
the Duke of Bedford think, that none but of the 
House of Russel are entitled to the favour of 
the Crown? Why should he imagine that no 
King of England has been capable of judging of 
merit tut King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he 
will pardon me; he is a little mistaken : all virtue 
did not end in the first Earl of Bedford ;-*-all 
discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his 
rigour on the disproportion between merit and 
reward in others, and they will make no enquiry 
into the origin of his fortune. They will regard 
with much more satisfaction, as he will contemp- 
late with infinitely more advantage, whatever 
h2 
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his pedigree has been dulcified, by an exposure 
to the influence of heaven in a long flow of gene- 
rations, from the hard, acidulous, metallick tinc- 
ture of the spring. It is little to be doubted, 
that several of his forefathers, in that long se- 
ries, have degenerated into honour and virtue." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Figures of Thought continued."^ ^ 
Allusion. 

Allusion (from the Latin ad, and ludere, to 
play) is that figure by which some word, or phrase, 
in a sentence, calls to mind, as if accidentally, 
another similar, or analogous, subject. Thus, 
were a person to say ' I was surrounded with 
difficulties, and possessed no clue by which I 
could effect my escape,' the classical reader 
would, immediately, be reminded of the Clue of 
Ariadne and the Labyrinth of Crete. The speaker 
evidently alluded to that tale of heathen mytho- 
logy- 
There are two requisites to constitute a proper Al- 
lusion : thatthe subject alluded to shall be readily 
perceived, and that it recompense by its beauty, 
or its utility, for our being drawn aside from the 
main object of the discourse* Du Marsais ad- 
duces a fine example of this figure, in a petition 
of M. Robin to Louis XIV., requesting to be al- 
lowed to retain possession of a small island in 
the Rhone : 
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*' Qu'est-Ce en 6fet poor toi, Grand Monarque des Gaoles, 
Qa'an pen de sable et de gravier ? 
Que faire de mon ile? II n'y croit que des saules ; 
Et tu n'aimes que le lanrier."* 

In these lines the Willow is taken in its literal, 
and the Laurel in a figwrativey signification ; but 
it may be remarked that the Allusion could only 
be seen among those Nations where the Laurel 
is the symbol of victory. 

Paronomasia^ or Pun. 

A Pun is a verbal allusion in consequence of 
words of similar sound, or of the same ortho- 
graphy, having different meanings. The Rhe- 
torical name of this figure is from the Greek para, 
near, and onoma, a name. It is a species of 
Witticism, because it contains an unexpected 
thought. Thus, a Gentleman, who had under- 
taken to make a pun upon any given subject, 
when it was proposed that he should make one 
on the King, replied that the King was not a 5u6- 
ject. That Majesty if stript of its externals would 
remain a jest is only a pun upon part of a word. 

* Monarch of France ! my little Isle 
Is worthless sand, unfit for Thee : 
^hy look for Laurels from a soil 
Which scarcely bears the Willow tree ? 
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The author of that amusing woric^ " Heraldic 
Anomalies/' quotes a number of devei^ Puns, 
among which is the following: 

*^ Voltaire had a stupid fat Friar living with 
him at Femey, iiirho was useful to him, and who 
went by the name of Pert Adam, Father Adam; a 
Gentleman who was visiting there, happening to 
get a glimpse of this inmate of so celebrated a 
house, asked Voltaire if that was Father Adam? 
Yes, replied Voltaire, that is Father Adam, but 
not the first of men J^ 

When a Pun is reckoned worth preserving it is 
generally turned into verse, and appears among 
collections of Epigrams : for example, 

*' I cannot move,'' yon clamorous beggar cries, 
" Nor sit, nor stand'':— if be says true he Het. 

When dressed for tbe ev^ng, the girls B0W-a^4ays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave; 

Nor blame them:— for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? 

And this Rondeau : 

By two blaek eyes my heart was won, 
Sore never wretch was more undone :— 
To Celia with my suit I came^ . 

But she, regardless of the prize, 
Thought proper to reward my flame 
With two black eyes. 
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It is a lower species of this play upon words 
.when the sound only is considered without regard 
to the orthography. These are Puns to the ear 
and not to the eye. They originate in the com- 
parison of such words as knight and ittgA^,— - 
wrung and rung, ^^ hare and hair; but they 
are so little valued that we shall be excused 
from citing examples. Indeed, punning alto« 
gether is now banished from good writing. It 
Jtnight be a very proper exercise for young mas- 
ters and misses in a winter evening, provided it 
could be kept clear of that contamination with 
which it was so unfortunately associated, in the 
works of the early English writers. " A quibble," 
says Dr. Johnson, " is to Shakspeare, what lu- 
minous vapours are to the traveller ; he follows it 
at all adventures : it is sure to lead him out of 
his way, and sure to engulph him in the mire. It 
has some malignant power over his mind, and its 
fascinations are irresistable. Whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisition, whether 
he be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, 
whether he be amusing attention with incidents, 
or enchaining it in suspence, — let but a quibble 
spring up before him, and he leaves his work un- 
finished. A quibble is the golden apple for 
which he will always turn aside from his career, 
or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor 
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and barren as it is, gave him such delight, that 
he was content to purchase it, by the sacrifice of 
reason, propriety and truth. A quibble was to 
him the fatal Cleopatra, for which he lost the 
world and was content to lose it." 

Notwithstanding this severe denounciation 
there have been Puns so indicative of Genius as 
to be well worthy of preservation ; among which, 
. " the following, pretended to be from the pen of 
the immortal Shakspeare, and addressed to the 
Lady he married"* ought not to be neglected: 

To the Idol of mine Eyes and the Delight of my Heart, 
Anne Hathaway. 

L 

Would ye be taught ye feather'd throng 
With love's sweet notes to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay, 
Listen to mine Anne Hatltaway! 
She hath a way to sing so clear, 
Phoebus might wondering stop to hear, 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay. 
And Nature charm, Anne hath a way; 

She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway, 
To breathe delight Anne hath a way, 

IL 

When Envy's breath and rancorous tooth 
Do soil and bite fair worth and truth, 

* " Heraldic Anomalies,'' i?oL i, 
H 3 
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Apd merit to distress betray ; 
To soothe the heart Anne hath a wmy. 
She htLth a way to chace despair^ 
To heal all grief, to cure all care, 
Turn foulest night to fairest day. 
Thou know'st, fond heart, Anne hath a way: 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway^ 
To make grief bliss, Anne hah a way. 

III. 
Talk not of Gems, the orient list, 
The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay; 
Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway! 
She Juah a way with her bright eye, 
Their various lustre to defy. 
The jewel she, and the foil they. 
So sweet to look Anne hath a way^ 
She hath a way^ 
Anne Hathaway, 
To shame bright Gems Anne hath a way ! 

IV. 
But were it to my fancy giv'n 
To rate her charms, I'd call them Heaven ; 
For though a mortal made 6f clay. 
Angels must love Anne Hathaway; 
She hath a way so to eontroui^ 
To rapture the imprisoned soul^ 
And sweetest Heav'n on earth display. 
That to be Heaven Anne hath a way; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway, 
To be Heav'n's self Anne hath a way ! 
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Allbgoby. 

An Allegory (Greek Alkgaria, from aUo^ ano- 
ther (thing) and agoreo, or agorofo, I narrate,) is 
a discourse made up of a continued allusion; so 
that» while professedly treating of one subject, 
it has an observable similitude to another, to 
which every part may be metaphorically applied* 
Pope's " Essay on Man'' commences with a well- 
sustained Allegory, in which his pursuit is figured 
under that of a sportsman in quest of game; but 
it is needless to quote what is to be found in 
every library. The following elegant verses are 
less commonly to be met with: 

THE PARTEBRB. 

I nds'd a tittle fairy bower. 
And fenc'd it romid with care ; 

And gepun'd it, t6o, with many a llower. 
To scent the amhient air* 

I plac'd a little £lin there, 

The loveliest of her kind ; 
And, as her form was passing fob, 

As Utk bettev'd her mind. 

I offer'd there my treasured heart, 

A tribute at her feet. 
Nor sigVd with Liberty to part, 

But deem'd such bondage sweet. 
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And there grew Honesty around. 

To show that heart sincere ; 
And there the Sensitive was found. 

That trembled still with fear. 

HeartVease, loo, there my fancy placed. 
And there methought it grew ; 

And Violets, which my bosom graced, 
Brought Constancy to view. 

And there the amorous Woodbine twined 
Around the blushing Rose ; — 

Such were tiie scents that blcss'd my mind. 
And gave iny soul repose. 

0,yes! it was the sweetest bower 

That Fancy ever wove; 
And, heedless of Misfortune's power, 

I liv'd alone to love. 

Yet soon the dream was chaced away ; 

Inconstancy appeared. 
And blighted every flower so gay, 

Which Self-delusion reared. 

My Violets, bruis'd, were scattered round. 

Here's Honesfy o'ertiirown. 
There Love-lies-bleeding on the ground, 

And Heart's-ease trampled down. 

The Sensitive, affection's pride. 

Beneath a blast so rude, 
Shrunk, by the deadly Nightshade's side, 

From base Ingratitude ! 
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The Woodbine, too, was rudely torn 

From the fond blushing tree, 
Whose flowers all withered,— while a thorn 

Alone remained for me : 

Yes, deep within this injor'd heart 

Ides hid the thorn of Care ; 
And, till with life itself I part, 

It still will rankle there. 

The " Vision of Mirza/' so universally known, 
is a prose Allegory which has scarcely an equal 
in the language. One, of a lighter cast, from the 
French of Fontenelle, will be given in a subse- 
quent part of this volume, where its place will 
be more appropriate. 

There is a lengthened period in the history of 
European literature which is almost filled with 
the species of composition of which we now 
speak. "The taste for poetical Allegory and 
Vision (says an anonymous author*) was derived 
from the Provengal writers, which probably was 
introduced into England by Richard I. who ranks 
among the most eminent of the Troubadours. 
It was highly in fashion in the age of Lydgate, 
Gower, and Chaucer, and continued to be so down 
to the age of Spencer, and the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. Every story had its moral, 
and was told in the way of Allegory and Vision. 

♦ The Editor of ** The King's Quair.'' 
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The machinery of these poems were fiery dra- 
gons^ giants and fairies ; the scenery enchanted 
forests^ castles and lakes. The virtues, vices, 
and passions were personified, and the mytho- 
logy was a mixture of the Greek, Roman, Ara- 
bian, and Christian* The advancement of learning 
has long banished this false taste ; and it cannot 
be denied, that perhs^ps the meanest modem 
composition, even the flimsy flowers of a monthly 
miscellany, will better stand the test of criticism ; 
yet how fleetly do these short lived wnbryos va- 
nish, never to appear again, at the approach of 
the great visionary figures, called up by our old 
bards ! How is the imagination carried away in 
their lofty flights into the regions of fancy, 
adorned with the glow of genuine poetry T' 

The Clergy, also, adopted a similar style of 
writing, in which they considered themselves 
warranted, by the mystical allusions of the Old 
Testament. The " Pelerinage de vie humaine," 
(of which an old manuscript still exists in the 
Library at Lyons) an Allegorical French .Poem 
in Rhyme, is a spiritual parody of the '^ Romaunt 
of the Rose"; and was translated and published in 
most of the continental languages, immediately 
after the invention of printing. '* The Parable 
of the Pilgrim,'' by Dr. Symon Patrick (after- 
wards, in succession, Bishop of Chichester and 
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of Ely) was first published in 1665, and speedily 
passed through several editions. This gave place 
to " Hie Pilgrim^s Progress/' a work of a very 
different cast: the rigid Calvinistic principles of 
which acquired for it immediate popularity; 
while the management of the Allegory has given 
no small portion of fame to the name of Bunyan. 

Apolooub — Fablb--*Parable — Comparison. 

The Apologue, Greek apo, from, and logos, a 
speech^-^because meaning something beyond the 
literal words) is a short allegorical fiction, from 
which a separate meaning, or moral lesson is 
drawn. It is only another name for an ^sopian 
Fable, in which animals, vegetables, stocks and 
stones speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An Apologue, or Fable, differs from a Tale in 
being written expressly for the sake of the moral. 
Let there be no moral and there is no Fable. The 
word Fable is used here in a confined sense ; for, 
generally speaking, all literary fabrications are 
Fables :— We have fabulous histories and fabu- 
lous cosmogonies. There are few modern Fables 
that are sufficiently concise. Those of Gay often 
lengthen into Tales, or lose themselves in Alle- 
gory. The following, from the Italian of Baldi, 
has been quoted for its singularity : 

" Sicily addressed Neptune, praying to be re* 
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joined with Italy:— You are foolish, answered 
the God, if you do not know how much better it 
is to be a small head than a great foot.*'—" The 
allusion to the form of Italy, which resembles a 
Boot, gives an air of conceit to the turn of the 
moral.*' 

A Parable (Qreek parabole, from paraballein, to 
compare,) is a Fable, but is more generally used 
to denominate those allegorical Tales, in Scrip- 
ture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a si- 
militude: such is that of "The Prodigal Son'* and 
many others. 

An author, whose name is unknown and whose 
work has been unjustly neglected, has made some 
excellent remarks on these and other literary sub- 
jects:* 

" Comparisons, Proverbial Speeches, Parables 
and Fables, may be easily converted, the one 
into the other. 

Sometimes the moral is expressed, sometimes 
understood. By some writers it is set in front, 
as by Fontaine; by some, at the end, as by iBsop; 
and occasionally it is placed in the middle of the 
work. 

Those moral sentences which we find so fre- 
■ '^ ' ■■ ■■■ ■ 

* "Genuine Letters from a Gentleman to a young 
Lady his Pupil." 2 vols. 12mo. 1772. 
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quently interspersed in Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
&c. before, in the middle, or at the close of some 
interesting narration, are entirely in the nature 
of morals to a Fable. 

I shall throw a little illttstatioH on these points, 
particularly relative to proverbial sentences and 
phrases, and then release my dear scholar. 

We have a proverb in Scotland, 
" Cocks are free of horse com ;" 
meaning to imply that people are liberal or pro- 
fuse of what belongs to another. 

Again, we have, 

*' Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it 
custom;'* 
signifying, if you accustom your servants, or 
other folks, to inake too frequent use of what is 
yours, they will think, at last, that they have ac- 
quired a right to it. 

How easily now may these be changed into a 
Comparison! for instance, '^ As a Cat that has 
been allowed," 8cc.— ^' As a Cock that sits in a 
manger," &c.— or into a Fable, as, " A widow had 
a favourite cat, whom she indulged," and so on. 
These simple examples clearly show how closely 
the figures are allied. 

A Fable or Story may be either tme or false, 
it matters not which, so that a moral accompa- 
nies it, and flows naturally from it. 
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Here follows a quotation from Spencer, where 
a Fable, Comparison, and Moral are finely 
wrought up together. 

As when a weary trayeller, tiiat strays 
By muddy sh<»e of broad seven-mouUied Nile, 

Unweetii^ of tbe pj&r'louA wandering ways, 
Doth m^et a pmel, crafty crocodile. 

Which, in faljBC grief hiding his harmful guile. 
Doth ^eep full sore, and sheddeth tender tears. 

The foolish man, that pities, all this while, 
His mournful plight, is swallowed unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, who minds aaotfaer's cares/' 

Enigha, or Riddle. 

The general allusion of an Allegory ought to 
be easily perceived, otherwise it becomes an 
Enigma, a QreA word signifying an obscure 
speech* Such Allegories, made up of ambiguous 
terms, are formed on purpose to exercise the 
mind in discovering their meanings. 

Enigmas are the amusements of wit and inge- 
nuity ; but they hold no higher rank in literature. 
Many of them, however, are given in verse, and, 
as small poetical pieces, are not without merit. 
The most recent, to which any character is at- 
tached, is the following, said to have been written 
by Lord Byron: 

'Twas whisper'd in heaven, 'twas muttered in hell. 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
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On the confines of earth 'twu pcnnitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confest 
^Twill be found in the sphere when 'tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightening, and heard in the thunder. 
'Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath. 
Attends at his birth and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his bapinness, honour, and health, 
Is the prop of Ms house, and the end of his wealth: 
Without it the soldier, the seaman^ may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home* 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drown'd: 
Twin not soften the heart, and diough deaf to the ear,-^ 
Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower,-^ 
Oh ! breathe on it softly,— it dies in an hour. 

The following by an unknown Latin writer, is 
of very ancient date : - 

Ego sum prittcipium mondi, et finis seculorum ; 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Deus. 

Anagham» 

The Anagram (Greek dna backwards and 
gramma, a letter) is the transposition of the let* 
ters of a word, or short sentence, so as to fonn 
another word, or phrase, with a different mean-> 
ing. Thns, the letters that compose the word 
sUme may be arranged either into tones or notes: 
and (taking j and v as duplicates of i and u) the 
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letters of the alphabet may be formed into the 
words Styx, Phlegm, QMtz, Frown' d, and Back. 

The English, German and other Gothic lan- 
guages are but little calculated for this play of 
letters; for what metamorphoses can be made of 
such words as strength and schwarz? The Latin 
and its derivative tongues^ having a greater pro- 
portion of vowels and liquids, are much more 
fitted for the purpose ; and, although we do not 
know that the Romans ever made Anagrams, it 
seems to have been a favourite amusement among 
the idle Monks of the middle ages. Pilate's 
question, ^2ii(2 est Veritas? (what is truth?) has 
been happily answered by the Anagram, ' Est vir 
qui adest* It is the man who is before you. 

D'Israeli, in the third volume of his " Curi- 
osities of Literature,^' records a number of Ana- 
grams, on which his " Monthly Reviewer" gives 
the following anecdote: 

" In the Paper on Anagrams, the best of all is 
omitted; that with which Jablonski welcomed 
the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, and his 
noble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the 
annual examination of the students under his 
care, at the gymnasium of Lissa. The recitations 
closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth 
carried a shield incribed with a legend of the let- 
ters contained in the words Donms Lesdnid. After 
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a new evolution, the boys exhibited the words Ades 
incolumis: next, Omnis es lucida: fourthly, Omne sis 
litcida: fifthly. Mane sidus loci: sixthly. Sis columna 
Dei: and at the conclusion, Iscande solium J' 

Anagrams were formerly (and perhaps are still) 
employed in Cypher-writing. Newton was in the 
habit of concealing his mathematical discoveries 
by depositing the principles in the form of Latin 
Anagrams ; by which he might afterwards claim 
the merit of the invention, without its being 
stolen by others* At one period the French 
kings kept a regular salaried Anagrammatist, as 
the English still have a Poet Laureat. We are 
apt to wonder at such a. custom; but perhaps 
he was merely the Decypherer of the Government, 
whose office it was to carry on and to detect 
secret correspondence. 

^Simile. 

A Simile (Latin simile, like) is the likening the 
subject, of which we speak, to another subject 
having some similarity, in order to render the 
description more forcible and perspicuous. In a 
strict sense, it differs from Comparison in which 
the subjects may have an obvious likeness. This 
figure is extremely frequent both in prose and 
poetry; and it is often as necessary to the exhi* 
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bitioQ of the thoii^t, as it is ornamental to the 
language in which that thought is conveyed. 

A writer in favour of Re^niblicdn Govern* 
ments^ after remarking on the greater facility of 
their establishment in new than in old countries, 
adds, 

'' While oth^r constitutions must submit to the 
modification of ^ thousand variable causes, that 
which is impressed on a primitive community 
may safely be the precise result of rigorous meta- 
physical principles. The more regular the go- 
vernment, in this sense of the word, the more it 
wiU combine prosperity with vigour, and with 
the ideal beauty of the sage* Praxitelles strikes 
the block of marble, and a Venus starts forth : 
but had a coarser hand already sculptured a 
Fury, who would have been able to chisel her 
into a Grace?'' 

The subjects here compared are of different 
kinds; but there exists a sufficient congruity in 
the metaphor to warrant the introduction of the 
Simile. 

A Simile of a like kind, in which the workings 
of the mind are illustrated by visible objects^ is 
employed by Pamel : 

A life so sacred, auoh serene repose^ 
Seem'd heaven iteelf, till one aug^estion rose t 
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That vice sbQuld ti^Hinipby virtue vice o\^y, 
This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway. 
His hopes no more a pleasing prospect boast. 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Ci^B nature's kaag<e on its watery breast, 
Dtown bend the banks* the trees depending gcow; 
And slden bjoneath with apsw^ring c^\q^tA^lowi 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side; 
' And glimmering fragments of a broken sun. 
Banks, trees and skies in thick disorder run. 

We haT« distinguished between Simile and 
Comparison; but some writers on Rhetoric (and 
Dr. Blair among the number) have treated the 
two words as synonymous. If* however, the 
reader understand the mea^ng of his author, 
the minute distmotions of dassificatioiw.a^e of 
little consequence. "Comparisons,'* says Bl«ir, 
" founded on philosophical discoveries, or on any 
thing in which persons of a certain trade only, or a 
certain profession, are conversant, attain not their 
proper effieat They should be taken from those 
illustrious, noted objects, which most of the 
readers either have seen, or can strongly con- 
ceive/' 

Nevertheless, soon after this warning was 
published, a Poet of the first class appeared, 
whose Similes were almost whoUy of the de- 
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scription thus reprobated. Contrary to all the 
ancient canons of criticism^ his comparisons 
themselves (which are intended for illustration) 
required notes of explanation. But success with 
such daring was the result of no ordinary genius/ 
Dr. Darwin not only pleased, but created his ad- 
mirers. Nearly forty years have now elapsed 
since the first appearance of " The Botanic Gar- 
den"; but these years have not passed in vain. 
So much more generally has science been culti- 
vated, that, we believe, the beauties of the fol- 
lowing extract will not pass unobserved even by 
the Readers of an elementary work : 

<^ Nymphs! you first taught to pierce the secret caves 
Of humid earth, and lift her ponderous waves; 
Bade, with quick stroke, the sliding piston bear 
The viewless columns of incumbent air: — 
Pressed by th' incumbent air, the floods below, 
Through opening valves, in foaming torrents flow; 
Foot after foot, 'with lessened impulse, move. 
And rising seek the vacancy above : — 
So, when the mother, bending o'er his charms, 
Clasps her fair nurseling in delighted arms ; 
Throws the thin kerchief from her neck of snow. 
And half unveils the pearly orbs below ; 
With sparkling eye, the blameless plunderer owns 
Her soft embraces, and endearing tones: 
Seeks the salubrious fount, with opening lips, 
Spreads his enquiring hands, and smiles, and sips/' 
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The attempt to illustrate a subject by compar- 
ing it with one still less known is the crying sin 
of young poets. It is a Bathos, or sinking of 
the thought, which is always disagreeable to a 
cultivated taste. For example, 

'< The sUent moon, with her locks of light, 
Peep'd through the shadowy veil of night ; 
And the sparkling stars began to shine. 
Like scattered gems in a diamond mine '^ 

Granting the facts, that there are ^silent moons,' 
and * Diamond mines,' that are lighted with 
* scattered gems,' it is really no compliment to 
the stars to liken them to precious stones. Be- 
sides the Simile is useless; for the twinkling of 
the stars is as generally observed as the radiations 
of the diamond. 

Another class of Similes to be avoided is that 
of endevouring to illustrate the known by the un- 
known. In this respect the following lines seem 
faulty: 

** ■ from behind 

Those Persian hangings, that but ill could screen 
The Haram*s loveliness, white hands were seen 
Waving embroidered scarfs, whose motion gave 
A perfume forth; — like those theHauris wave 
When beckoning to their lowers tV immortal Brave.*' 

Nothing is more common than for a young 
I 
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poet to compare his Mistress to an Angel ; or 
rather to a seraph^ which he, somehow, supposes 
to be more decidedly feminine. — ^The plants wa- 
tered by her hands are such as scent the gardens of 
Elysium; and her song is the music of the 
Spheres. — ^He forgets that the bowers of Para- 
dise have been reared by mortals; and that they 
do not contain a single shrub, or flower, which 
has not been transplanted from the Earth. 

Antithesis. 

An Antithesis, from the Greek antitithemi, I 
oppose, is the counterpart of a simile. It presents 
two subjects in opposition to one another, for 
the purpose of rendering their distinction more 
apparent: as, 

" A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; but griev- 
ous words stir up anger." 

And the following from the Guardian: 

" True Honour, though it be a different princi- 
ple from Religion, is that which produces the 
same effects. The lines of action, though drawn 
from different parts, terminate in the same point. 
Religion embrace^ virtue as it is enjoined by the 
laws of God; Honour, as it is graceful and orna- 
mental to human nature. The religious man 
fears, the man of honour scorns, to do an ill 
adtion. The latter considers vice as something 
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that is beneath him; the former as something that 
is offensive to the Divine Being;— -the one as 
what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbid- 
den/' 

Antithesis, by placing subjects in contrast, 
prompts the judgment, and is^ therefore, a com- 
mon figure in logical Rhetoric. It is, probably, 
on this account, that it is such a favorite with 
Mr. Pope; for, whether right or wrong, he always 
reasons. In the 'Essay on Man' this figure 
occurs in every page : the following lines, from 
his * Characters of Women,' are of a lighter kind : 

*^ See how the world its veterans rewards ! 
A. youth of frolics, — an old age of cards; 
Fair to no purpose, — artful to no end; 
Young without lovers> — old without a friend; 
A fop their passion, — ^but their prize a sot; 
Alive, ridiculous,^-*and dead, forgot l" 

Climax. 

The gradual ascent of a subject, from a less to a 
higher interest, is termed a Climax, a Grreek word 
signifying gradation. The speaker makes an as- 
sertion which, he feels, is not strong enough for 
his thought ;-»he adds another, and another, until 
he reaches that point which his mind contem- 
plates to be sufficiently expressive; and then the 
I 2 
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climax (or cHmbmg) ends. Shakspeare furnishes 
some fine examples : 

<< Yoa all do know this Mantle, I remember 
The first time ener Casar put it on, 
Twas on a Snmmer^s Eaening in bis Tent, 
That day be onercame the Neniij. 
Looke, in this place ran Cassiui Dagger through. 
See what a rent the enuious Ckska made: 
Through this, the well-beloued Bruiui stabbM, 
And as he pluck'd his cursed Steele away: 
Marke bow the blood of Casar followed it, — 
« * # * ' * 

• * * * * 

This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
For wben the Noble Casar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong then Traitors armes, 
Quite uanquish'd bim : then burst bis Mighty heart/' 

Julius Ctttar. 

<< Our Reuels now are ended: These our actors, 
(As I foretold you) were all Spirits, and 
Are melted into Ajrre, into thin Ayre, 
And like the baselesse fabricke of this uision 
The Clowd-capt Towres, the gorgeous Pallaces, 
The solemne Temples, the great Globe it selfe. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolue. 
And like this insubstantiall Pageant faded 
Leaue not a racke behinde.'^ 

Tempest, 

Anticlimax. 
The descent from great things to small is an 
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Anticlimax; and is allowable only in ludicrous 
composition. Martinus Scriblerus, in his Treatise 
on the Bathos^ or Art of Sinking in Poetry^ has 
left us scarcely any thing to add under this head. 
•• Considering," says he, " how many promising 
geniuses of this age are wandering (as I may 
say) in the dark without a guide, I have under- 
taken this arduous but necssary task, to lead 
them as it were by the hand, and step by step, 
the gentle down-hill way to the Bathos ; — the bot- 
tom, the end, the central point, the ne plus ultra 
of true modem poesy!" His examples are nu- 
merous, and applied to many of the Figures of 
Speech which we have already described as well 
as to that now under consideration. It may be 
observed, however, that Scriblerus dwells solely 
on their abuse. 

On the Extetit of the British Amu. 

'' Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received oar yoke." 

On a Warrior* 

*^ And thou Dalhoasie, the great god of war. 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar.'^ 

Periphrasis, or Circumlocution. — Eu- 
phemism. — ^Amplification. 

The Greek periphram and the Latin drcumlo- 
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cutio are, ^ich, equivaleiit to the English ' round- 
about expression:^ which explanation is, itself, an 
example of the verbal figure; because denoting 
in three words what Periphrasis, or Circumlocu" 
tion, does in one. The definitions of words as 
they appear in Dictionaries are Periphrases. 
Those Circumlocutions are necessary; zsiA the 
same necessity often occurs in translating from 
foreign languages, when we can find no word in 
our own exactly equivalent to that which we have 
to translate. 

Words or phrases that call up disagreeable 
ideas are, in polite language, softened by means of 
circumlocutions. In these changes, as well as in 
most others, custom is the guide. It is reckoned 
more decorous, for example, to the memory of 
the departed, to say that ' he perished on the 
scafibld' than that ' he was hanged.' Such soft- 
ening is called £UPH£MISm; a Greek word signi- 
fying a kind speech. 

Amplification is the expansion of a dis- 
course by enumerating circumstances which are 
intended, by the Orator, to excite more strongly 
in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer 
than is actually necessary for its enunciation; 
and is in so far a species of Circumlocution. 

Periphrases of every kind require oireful ma- 
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nagement; because^ perhaps more than any other 
Figure of Speech, they are apt to run into bom- 
bast: For examples of this extreme we shall again 
quote ScriUerus. 

^'Periphrase is another great aid to prolixity, 
being a diffused circumlocutory manner of ex- 
pressing a known idea, which should be so myste- 
riously couched, as to give the reader the pleasure 
of guessing what it is that the author can possibly 
mean, and a strange surprise when he finds it. 
The poet I last mentioned (Blackmore) is incom- 
parable in this figure : 

' A waying sea of beads was round me spread. 
And still fresh streams the gazing deluge fed/ 

Here is a waving sea of heads, which, by a* 
firesh stream of heads, grows to be a gazing de- 
luge of heads. You come at last to find, it means 
a great crowd.*' 

''We may de&ne Amplificcaion to be making 
the most of a thought: it is the spinning wheel 
of the Bathos, which draws out and spreads it in 
the finest thread. There are Amplifiers who can 
extend half a dozen thin thoughts over a whole 
folio; but for which, the tale of many a vast 
romance, and the substance of many a fair vo- 
lume, might be reduced into the size of a primer. 

" A passage in the civth. Psalm, ' He looks on 
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the earth and it trembles* He touches the hills, 
and they smoke' is thus amplified by the same 
author.* 

< The Hills forget they're fix'd, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themseWes for flight: 
The Woods, with terror wing'd, ontfl j the wind^ 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' 

" You here see the hills not only trembling, 
but shaking off the woods from their backs, to 
run the faster: after this you are presented with 
a foot race of mountains and woods, where the 
woods distance the mountains, that, like corpu- 
lent pursy fellows, come puffing and panting a 
vast way behind them.'' 

We might, advantageously, add other quota- 
tions from the work before us ; but the perusal 
of the whole of this admirable Satire is indis- 
pensable to every one who would study the prin- 
ciples of English composition. 

* Blackmore. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Of Prosody. 

The enunciation of the common people of 
Greece, like* that of all other nations, must have 
been varied according to the natural feelings of 
the Speaker; but, in the studied harangues of 
their Orators, and in the chant and chorus of 
their Dramas, a system of intonation was adopted, 
—regulated by means of marks termed accents, 
the powers of which are now unknown. It was 
that system, combining thought with sound, 
which produced those miraculous effects which 
are attributed to the music of the Ghreeks. Music 
and song were then invariably combined; and 
the words are still synonymous, in the language 
of the poet. Apollo was the Ood of Verse; but 
he was never seen without his lyre. In these 
latter times, however. Poetry has become an Art, 
and Music a Science; and it will scarcely be ac- 
counted a caricature of this modem division, 
when we say that the former teaches the pleasing 
arrangement of thoughts, independent of sounds: 
and the latter, the pleasing succession of sounds 
unaccompanied by thoughts. These things could 
never have been conceived by the ancients. 
Enunciation with them was the soul of language; 
I 3 
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and tones widiout corresponding ideas were left 
(if truly there) to the choristers of the woods. 
Even now, the divorce is not complete* The Poet 
yet mutters his W&yward fancies; and the Mu- 
sician, unless he is hackneyed in his trade, still 
joins his voice to. his harp: 6r he associates its 
tones with the pensive, or the pleasitg, remem'* 
brances of oth^r dajr6.-H^But wis are wandering 
from our subject* 

We have already spoken of Accents, tmder the 
general head of Composition. 'TheAl^cent, in 
English, merely determines ike syllable of a word, 
on which the dtress <of pronunciation riests; but 
this stress Inay be eidier on the consonant or 6n 
the vowel. In the former cas6, the syll^Ie is 
pronounced in a shut or contracted manner, while, 
in the latter, it is full and in some degree pro- 
longed* Not^ ai^d n6te, for instance, are distinctly 
diflferent with regard to time; and, though we 
will not pretend to say that the one syllable is 
ei^ctly double the other, we have, to a certain 
extent at least, the longs and shorts of the classic 
tongues. The accents, as divided into the grave,* 
the acute and the circumflex, have no distin- 
guishing marks in our language. They are left to 
the unfettered impulse of natural feeling, or to be 
taught (if they can be taught,) by the Masters of 
Elocution. 
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In every collection of sentences, tiegularly pro- 
nounced^ tUe ear#ill bfe struck wiA a succiesdion 
of syllables^ or dimple sbunds, differing in their 
duratioii, and some of which will be more forcible 
than othei^. The discourse, then, Will assume a 
character of melody or of discord, according as 
the succession shaU be pleasing or grating to the 
ear. A selection of those sounds, in a regulated 
order, may be made to form a sort of chant,— a 
short piece of mtisrc, pferforfnisld on two strings. 
The short and long syllables will mark the time, 
yfbile the ideas which the words convey will 
prompt its tone and expression. This composi- 
tion is a Verse. Two or more Verses complete 
the Chant, and constitute a Stanza,— "One or more 
Stanzas, united in their subject, form the body of 
a Poem: — ^its soul must'b6 the breath of Inspir- 
ation. 

Independent of the concord of sweet sounds 
Poetry must, in all ages, have possessed some 
fascinatinjg spell in its language, before it could 
have! acquired its power over iiie minds of the 
multitude. This arose from the subject. The 
records of the life of a Hero, who falls in defence 
of his country, warm the hearts of those who 
emulate his glory; and the praises of the Gods 
swell the breast of the devotee. The descrip- 
tion of the pains and pleasures of Love find a 
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responsive String in the youthful heart; and Tales 
of the Wild and the Wonderful arrest the atten- 
tion of the timid and the ignorant. Such are the 
Subjects of Poetry; and, we may add, that, 
among a superstitious people the Poets some* 
times assumed a more imposing character : they 
were Seers and Soothsayers, — they saw the future 
in visions, and predicted the coming events. In 
all cases, an invisible world was ready at the call 
of the Bard He peopled Earth, Sea and Air 
with Spirits of his own creation. They are the 
Machinery with which he yet works, and, in rude 
ages, they were mistaken for realities. Men who 
were not its dupes favoured the delusion; because 
it was considered as a powerful engine in the 
cause of virtue. Tartarus was the abode of the 
Furies; and the ghosts of the departed were 
brought back from the other world to haunt the 
steps of the murderer. The fictions of the Poet 
were received as truths; and followed, if they 
did not create, the superstitions of the people. 
Such tales as still impress the nursery with terror, 
or with delight, had once an influence over riper 
years; and even now the mind, though aware of 
the deception, is willingly led captive. Leaving 
probability behind, it follows with ardour the 
combats of Demigods; or it wandem through 
the secret caverns of the Earth with the Fairies 
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and the Genii. The empire of the Poet is more 
extended than Nature: it is that of Imagin* 
ation. He is the Creator of Worlds^ and it is 
hence that he is said to be animated by a divine 
furor» — >by the Inspiration of the Gods. 

The question is often asked, but seldom an- 
swered. What is a Poem? It is a composition of 
words so modulated as to make a pleasing im- 
pression on the ear; while, at the same time, the 
ideas that they convey communicate, to the 
hearer, a species of enthusiasm, by which, for- 
getting his own identity, he becomes wholly ab- 
sorbed in the imaginations of the author. Poetry, 
then, is not a thing, but a relation between the 
Poem and the mind of the Reader. If the effect 
is produced, the title cannot be refused. He who 
feels his soul exalted, by the Gospel Sonnets of 
Ralph Erskine, has as good a right to call that 
Reverend Gentleman a Poet, as the most enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Paradise Lost has to bestow 
that epithet upon Milton. There are few, per- 
haps, even of those who have afterwards become 
fastidious in their taste, that have not, in infancy, 
shed tears over the Babes of the Wood; and 
there have been men, of ripened years and liter- 
ary fame, who have dignified, with. the name of 
Epic Poem, the murderous ballad of Chevy 
Chase. 
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In our definition of a Poem, we have included 
the modulation of its language with respebt to 
sound, which, if not indispensable, is assuredly its 
greatest ornament. It is in vain that we endea- 
vour to collect our scattered thoughts, when 
dragged through the jolting inequalities of a 
rugged road; but we may indulge the reveries 
of imagination, while our boat glides on th^ 
smooth surface of a lake: and, in consequence of 
the regularity of the intervals, even the dashings 
of the oars become too imperceptible to disturb 
the dream. The highest value of Versification, 
is when the idea of its structure vanishes from 
the mind. 

The Writers on Greek and Latin Prosody di- 
vide a Verse into feet, each ybo^ consisting of two/ 
of three, or of four syllables. These are similar 
to the Musical Bars; and received the name of 
Feet, because their time was regulated by the 
movement of the iPoot of the Corypheus, or di- 
rector of the Greek chorus: this action was called 
beating time. The following are the Latin deno- 
minations to which we shall, sometimes, have 
occasion to refer. The Feet of the Greek poets 
are much more numerous. 

The Latins counted twenty-eight sorts of Feet; 
twelve simple and sixteen compound. The simple 
feet were either dissyllables or trisyllables, and 
the compound were tetrasyllables. 
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The species of Dissyllabic Feet are four: 

1 . Pyrrhic, two shorts ( U U) as Deus, and the BngUshyJitted. 

2. Spondee, two longs ( ) as omnes, and the English, 

3. Iambus, <me short ond one long (U -^) as piMs, and the 

English, m^hre^ 

4. Trochee one long and one short ( — U) eei^vatf and the 

English, bounding!. 

The Compound or Tetrasyllabic feet are made 
up of all the binary combinations of the Dissylla- 
bles, and, not being applicable to the English lan- 
guage, they need not here be minutely described. 

The simple trisyllabic feet are eight, 

1. Dactyl, one long and two short, ( — U u ) as carmina, 

and the English, bounteous, 

2. Anapaest, two Short and one long, (U U — ) ai^ aninkosy 

and the English, ^appoint. 

3. Tribrach, three short, (U u U) as mdi^K ^^^ ^^^ ^^%^ 

lish, indigent, 

4. Amphibrach, one short, one long and one short, (u — u) 

as, honore, and the English, depended. 

6. Molossns, three long, ( ) as delectanty and the 

English, ' Fade day-dream/ 

6. Amphimacer, one long, one short and one long ( — u — ) 

as insito, and the English, * Floweiy fields/ 

7. Bacchins, one short and two long (U ) as doloreSy 

and the English, * The Sky-lark.' 

8. Antibacchins, two long and one short ( u) as,/ie^ 

Iwntur, and the English, * Flow gently/ 
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As there is properly but one accented syllable in 
the word, and an accented syllable only can be long, 
there is never more than one hng, in an English 
polysyllable. On this account, if we would en- 
deavour to imitate the march of the four last men- 
tioned feet, it must be by means of two or more 
words. It is the same with the spondee which when 
introduced (as it occasionally is for the sake of 
variety) is either formed by two separate monosyl- 
lables, or by such as have not yet been regularly 
conjoined. It was otherwise in the Greek and 
Latin; for, in those languages, every syllable in a 
verse is believed to have had, either naturally, or 
from situation, its fixt time of pronunciation, 
without any relation to accent as the word is now 
understood. This time was termed its quantky. 
The arrangement, or order of succession of the 
quantities, constituted theliAy^Am {Greekrh/thmos) 
of the verse. A sort of key to those regulated 
arrangements was prefixed to lyric poems, in nu- 
meral characters; and hence the Greek rhythmos, 
the Latin numenis and the English number, when 
speaking of versification, are synonymous :j 

** I lisp'd in mtmbers for the numbers came.'* 

The varieties of classic verse are many, and are 
differently denominated according to the mea- 
sures (Greek meter) or number of feet which they 
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severally contain; or they take the names of the 
Poets by whom they were more particularly 
adopted. Attempts have been made to adapt 
some of those ancient measures to the modem 
languages, but generally without success. The 
Hexameter, (Greek A6:r, six) or measure of six feet, 
is also termed the Heroic; because it is that of the 
Epic poems of Homer and of Virgil. The first four 
feet may be Dactyls or Spondees indifierently ; the 
fifth is a Dactyl and the sixth a Spondee. The 
indiscriminate use of Dactyls and Spondees, in the 
greater portion of the feet, together with several 
customary exceptions, give a wide range to this 
kind of versification, on which it would be fo- 
reign to our present purpose to comment. The 
following are examples of Latin Hexameters,— -« 
scanned, that is, divided into feet. To Scan is 
derived from scandere, to climb, or move by steps. 

Ant prodesse volant, ant delectare Poet«. H&r. 
Tn nihil invito dicas faciasve Minervft. Id. 

Intonsi crines longft cervice flnebant. TibuIL 

which are thus scanned. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ant pro- 


dessevo- 


Innt, ant 


dele- 


ctarePo- 


etae. 


Tu nihil 


inyi- 


t& di- 


cas faol- 


asve Mi- 


nervft. 


Inton- 


sicri- 


nes lon- 


gft cer- 


vice flu- 


ebant. 



The manufacture of English. Hexameters was 
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undertaken by Sir f%ilip Sidney two hundred and 
fifty years ago; 4mt it never got into repute; aiid 
the attempt iw» forgotten, until it was renewed 
by the present Laureate in his •" Vision of Judg- 
ment.'" This poem has been published nearly 
ten yeajps without its versification having ao 
quired a single imitator. The German Poets 
have been mbre successful; for Klopstock's 
'' Messiah/' which has many admirers, is written 
in this kind of verse. The Feet, however, of 
this writer are less confined than the Latin, seeing 
that he substitutes, at will. Trochees for Spon- 
dees. Why tins sort of Verse has not hitherto 
been found agreeable to the English taste may 
be accounted for on examining a specimen. We 
shall take it from " The Vision of Judgment^' 
when speaking of Washington: 

" Thoughtful awhile he gazed; severe, but serene, was 

his aspect; 
Calm, but stem; like one whom no compassion could 

weaken, 
Neither could doubt deter, nor violent impulses alter: 
Lord of his own resolves, — of his own heart absolute 

master. 
Awefiil spirit! his place was with ancient sages and 

heroes: 
Fabius, Aristides, and Solon, and Epaminondas.'^ 

English dissyllables, in consequence of Ihe 
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acc^it, are necestatily either Iambics or Tro- 
ehees; and, therefore, the terminatiiig words, 
aspect, weaken, alter, master, and heroes, require a 
strained pronunciation before tbey can be drawled 
out into Spondees. The fifth foot creates no 
difficulty, for our language is full of Dactyls of 
which impulses and absolute, in the preceding lines, 
are examples. How the first four feet can be 
made up by any intermixture of Dactyls atd 
Spondees we know not: the latter requires the 
succession of two obviously emphatic monosyl- 
lables, and the former would lengtbea the verse 
so as to be intolerable to the English ear. The 
consequence is, that the first four feet of such 
Hexameters must be always prosaic and the last 
inaccurate;, and the whole costs almost as much 
trouble to the Reader as to the Poet. The scan- 
ning, such as it is, can only be exercised upon 
the two last feet; for the former part of the line 
is nothing but recitative. Indeed, the measure 
of English Hexameters is only measure to the 
eye ; and were it not for the abrupt terminations 
of the lines, the sentences would be merely a 
kind of poetical prose; distinguishable from com- 
mon prose, solely by its inversion and declamatory 
mood. The following example is extracted from 
the poem already quoted. It will be an exercise 
for a learner to cut up the paragraph into verses. 
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** On them is the guilt of the contest^ who, for 
wicked ends, with foul arts of faction and false- 
hood, kindled and fed the flame : but verily they 
have their guerdon. Thou and I are free from 
offence. And would that the nations, learning 
of us, would lay aside all wrongful resentment, 
all injurious thought, and honouring each in the 
other kindred courage and virtue, and cognate 
knowledge and freedom, live in brotherhood 
wisely conjoined. We set the example. They 
who stir up strife, and would break that natural 
concord, evil they sow, and sorrow will they reap 
for their harvest.*' 

^ There have been English imitations of other 
species of ancient verse ; but, as none of them 
have been successful, a single example will be 
sufficient for illustration. The Sapphic verse 
consists of five feet, which are usually disposed 
in the following manner: 

5 

Trochee 

— u 

The Strophe, or Stanza, is, in most cases, made 
up of three such verses, followed by an Adonic, 
or verse of two feet, thus : 

Sweet th^ | sky-lark | sings, 5ii h^r | soaring | pinion; 
Morning | dawns blight, | shining In | all Its | glorj^; 
Flowers th&t | fade love- | lorn In th^ | night, r^ | vlvlng, 

Bloom In th^ I sun-beam. 
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Dr. Watts's Ode entitled "The Day of Judg- 
ment/* is specified to be " attempted in English 
Sapphick." It begins thus : — 

** When the fierce north wind with his aiiy forces 
Rears np the Baltic to a foaming fniy ; 
And the red iighteniog with a storm of hail comes 

Rushing amain down: 
How the poor sailors stand amaz'd and tremble! 
While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trampet, 
Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters 

Qnick to derour them. 

The Adonic (made up of a Dactyl and a Spon- 
dee, or a Trochee,) was so called, because origin- 
ally used in the Threnodies, or lamentations for 
the death of Adonis. 

Although there are certainly long and short 
syllables in the English language, they are apt 
to change their character by the effect of accent; 
for, when the accent (or stress) falls upon a close 
consonant, it produces a slight pause in the pro- 
nunciation, which has the effect of lengthening 
the syllable that would otherwise be short. Thus, 
whet (in the verb to whet) is naturally short, and 
stone is long; but the word whetstone having the 
accent on the first syllable prevents the voice 
from dwelling on the second, and thereby neu- 
tralizes the word with respect to quantity. There 
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are, therefore, two principles, — quantity and 
stress; — and the judicious intermixture of these 
constitutes the harmony of English verse. We 
have before observed, that our Dissyllables are 
seldom, if ever. Spondees; and, consequently, 
(with the exception of a few recent compounds, 
such as day-star and moon-beam, which have 
scarcely acquired an accent) the succession of two 
long syllables requires a management which has 
prevented such feet as included that succession 
from forming the basis of any system of English 
Versification. Spondees may, however, be occa 
sionally introduced, and they often are so with 
propriety and elegance. The Tribrach, or suc- 
cession of three short syllables^ is another foot 
which is difficult of introduction; because we 
seldom find three successive syllables without 
one of them being either long or accented* On 
the same principle, our dissyllables, which are 
numerous, anre never pure Pyrrhics. In conse* 
quence of those peculiarities in the language, 
E)aglish Versification has been generally limited 
to two kinds: 

1. To feet of twO'8yllables,-«-«iiher Iambics or 
Trocheesi 

2. To feet of three syllables,— either Anapeosts^ 
Amphimacers, or Dactyls. 

These denominations; however, do not here 
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express the same ideas as they do in the scan- 
ning of classic verse. The English poet is guided 
by his ear, and reads those learned names only to 
forget them. The length of the verse is dependent 
on another circumstance to which we shall now 
advert. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
,0f Rhyme and Alliteration. 

It is plain that, were every word a monosyl- 
lable, we should have no such thing as Accent in 
the sense of Stress. Its place would be filled by 
Emphasis, which is regulated solely by the feel- 
ings of the speaker. There would then be no 
marks to inform the reader where those emphases 
should be laid, and the chant of verse would be 
uncertain, if not wholly unknown. Such was 
nearly the case, at a certain period, among the 
nations of the North; and their poets had re- 
course to other expedients, to adapt their songs 
to the music of the harp: those were Rhyme 
and Alliteration. 

The Saxon hriman, or hryman, is to cry out, or 
make a sound, whether pleasing or mournful; and 
is so far equivalent to the Swedish skaUa, to 
echo, or to ring. Hringan, or ringan, in Saxon, is 
to ring; and hrimerfim, or rima, the origin of the 
English Rhyme, is resonance, or echo. Bim, or 
rima, was also nttmfier,— the rythmos of the Greeks ; 
-^and Arithmetic, in the language of our ances- 
tors, was rimcr(fft. From skaUa, the poets of Scan- 
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dinavia had the name o{ Skalds, in the same man- 
ner as our versifiers have been termed Rhyme- 
sters: the latter^ however, is, with us, become a 
degraded appellation, because a poet is supposed 
to have higher qualifications than the petty talent 
of tagging Rhymes. In modern usage Rhyme is 
the similitude of sounds, recurring at certain 
intervals, as distinguished from the Rhythm, or 
relation of the feet. The arrangement of the 
Rhythm is the metre, or measure of the verse. 

The Rhymes (ring, or clink, of syllables) now 
mark the termination of the verse ; but, in former 
times, they followed so rapidly that two or three 
Rhymes were often written in the same line. 
The following by Snorro Sturlson, an Icelandic 
poet of the 13th century, has an excess of jingle: 

*^ RsBsir glassir 
Rokkva dokva 
Huitom ritom 
Hreina reina 
Skreytir hreytir 
Hrafna stafna 
Hringa stinga 
Hibrtom svortiun 

In Englishr— " The king richly clothes liitf 
rustic warriors. Our bounteous prince adorns 
them, neat and expert, with bright armour^ to 

K 
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provide transfixed heaps of black heairts for the 
rareBS.^' 

These Liliputian Lyrics seem sufficiently ridi« 
culous; but> on examination, we shall find tJ)i^ 
this extra-rhyming propensity was common 
among our forefathers. Harum-scarum; Helter^ 
skelter; Higgledy-piggledy; Hocus-pocus; Pell- 
mell, and other clinking compounds have found 
their way into the Dictionaries. 

In a legitimate Ekigli^ rhyme, the two oonres* 
poiHling syllables must begin their comanance with 
l^e accented vowel and preserve it through the 
reipai^ing letters. Thus, text and vext, song and 
Iwgi echo one another, respectively, in the 
sounds ext and ong. They are the sounds and 
not the letters which require to be similar; for 
reign and plain, though different to the eye, form 
an unobjectionable rhyme. The letter or letters, 
in the syllable, which precede the accented vowel 
must not be the same in each, otherwise the 
consonance would be disagreeable to an English 
ear. Hence tend and the last syllable of contend 
make a bad rhyme. The practice of the French 
poets is otherwise; and, provided the meaning of 
the syllables be different, the initial consonants 
u^ay not only be the same, but. their being so 
is ftocounted a beauty. Our older poets differ 
^om the modem, on this subject, allowing them-*^ 
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selves the same ktiiude as the French. Thus 
Chaucer: 

And specially fro enery shyres ende 

Of Englonde to Canterbury they wende 

The holy blisful martir for to seke 

That hem hath holpen, when they were weke. 

Here in this tale, as tiiei should ttande 
My wit is short, ye maie well nndenumde. 

This admission of complete consonances (les Rimes 
riches, as the French term them) formed a cha- 
racteristic feature in English rhyme until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. They 
are numerous in Spenser; and Daniel appears to 
have collected them with great care, as ornaments 
to his verse : for such rhymes as deed and indeed, 
charge and discharge, light and delight, are to be 
found in every page of his works. The practice, 
however, had not then been universal, for Dray- 
ton, who w&s DaniePs contemporary, has wholly 
excluded it from his multitude of verses. Mil- 
ton makes a rhyme of knot and not: but probably 
the h, in the former word, was pronounced in his 
time, as it still is in Scotland. This articulation 
of kn would be sufficiently distinct from that of 
the simple n, to authorize the rhyme under our 
k2 
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present laws: for such consonances as dighi and 
light, train and rain, are considered as legitimate. 
We must take care, however, that one at least of 
the two echoing syllables shall always be pre- 
ceded by an articulated consonant; and, hence 
hour and our, as well as ore and oar, is inadmis- 
sible. Hopkins and Stemhold have left us some 
curious specimens of those now discarded 
Rhymes, as the following, from the '* Lamenta- 
tion of a Sinner*': 

Whose bloody wounds are yet to see, 

Thougli not with mortal eye : 
Yet do thy saints behold them all. 

And so I trust shall I. 

When an English verse terminates with a Tro- 
chee, that to which it chimes must also be a Tro- 
chee, and the consonance is termed a Double 
Rhyme, as, fatmt and rarest, momtng and adorn-- 
tng. Such may be constructed by accent only, 
without the antepenult syllable's being neces- 
sarily long: as in, bet^ter and let'ter, dip^ping and 
tfip'pmg, which are merely accented Pyrrhics. It 
is necessary that the two pairs of syllables should 
rhyme throughout; the first, on which the accent 
falls, obeying the same laws as in the case of 
single Rhymes. The French have rested their 
versification almost whoUy upon those single and 
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double Rhymes to which they have p^iven the 
names of masculine imd feminine. The latter are 
all formed by means of the e mute ; and, in their 
Heroic Verse, the feminine couplets alternate 
with the masculine, or Rhymes of a single syl- 
lable. With us, the introduction of a double 
Rhyme is voluntary, and, consequently, irregular; 
but in every case, both in French and English, it 
adds a syllable to the general tenor of the verse. 
The following, for example, is that of ten syl- 
lables: 

Oil grief, beyond all other grie&, wlien fate 
Fust leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov'd to live, or fear'd to die ;- 
Lorn as the hung-up lute, that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken. 

Triple Rhymes are formed by the consonance 
of Dactyls, — one long, or accented, syllable, 
followed by two short, or unaccented. Such are, 
wanderer and slanderer, Ut' tiring and pit^tertng; 
the initials of the first syllables being formed in 
the same manner as directed in single Rhymes* 
These triple Rhymes are chiefly used in ludicrous 
compositions, the apparent labour of finding 
them being scarcely compatible with a serious 
subj ect. Unexpected consonances, by producing 
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surprise^ purtake of the nature of wit; and Hndu, 
whether double or triple, are sometimes catted 
Hudibrastic, because they remind us of the 
humourous Satire of Butler. 

*' In mathMnatios he was s«eatar^ 
Than Tydip Brahe or Bnra Patcif ; 

« • • • • 

Beside, he was a shrew'd philosopher. 

And had read every text and j^loss over ; \ 

Whate'er the crabbed'st author hath. 

He onderstood b' implicit faith : 

Whatever sceptic could enquire for, 

For every Why he had a Wherefi»re." 

Whether the consonance be single, double, or 
triple, the first syllables, according as they are 
long or short, constitute two distinct species of 
Rhymes. Thus, 

dtee; dadng; d&Aaglf, 
ii|iue; spadng; spadngljf, 

are examples of consonances, beginning with a 
long syllable, and 

flMi «ftt^; fltttt^rbv, 
p&t; p&tt^r; p«tt^i%, 

are Rhymes that have their first syllable short. 
Although a long vowel is often merely a protracted 
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pronunciation of a short one, yet those shorts 
and lor^$ should not be indiscriminately yoked 
together* Such pairs as den and fane; pin and 
mean, make but imperfect echoes. Formerly 
words ending with y unaccented were made to 
rhyme with «e-^probably these words were tbea 
accented on the last syllable, as '' a fiur countre^/' 
for a far coimtry. 

The Spanish have a peculiar species of Rhyme 
called asommtu, in which the vowels only of the 
idiymingsyllaUes are the same. Such teomini^ing 
words as toda, monta, tropa, and brios«, belong 
to this species of Rhyme; and l3ie echo of the 
vowels, o and a, are thus repeated, without regard 
to the cotilsonants, from the beginning to the end 
of the poem. The versification in which these 
M9on4niie8 are used is termed Ramance, and con- 
sists of eight syllables, making four Trochaic 
feet. The first line is aBlank Verse and the second 
an Assonant one; and so on, alteraaliely, to the 
close of the piece. All the Spanish Dramas are 
written in this species of verse which seems well 
adapted to the orthography of that language. 
Hie first ^aooa o£ the old po|mlar ballad of 
'' William and fifai^atre V^ contains Ian Assonant 
Rhyme : 

<' When aU was wrapt in dark midmght; 
And an were fast asleep. 
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In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's /cc*." 

Sleep and feet are now considered as a false 
Rhyme. 

Alliteration (Latin ad to, and Utera, a letter) is 
another species of Rhyme. It is the resonance, or 
sounding again, of the same consonant, as in the 
words Bug-bear, Hell-hound and Sea-sick. The 
return of such sounds, like that of the Rhymes 
above treated of, if not too frequent, is agreeable 
to the ear; because the succeeding impression 
is made with less effort than that which precedes. 
Perhaps it is for this reason, that Alliteration, 
as well as Rhyme, has a tendency like verse to 
fix a sentence on the memory. It is hence that 
Proverbs have generally one or other of those 
auxiliaries, without any pretension to poetical 
feeling. Thus, 

' Birds of a^eather— ^ock together.' 
'Past bind,-T^st^nd.' 

' If you frust before you try, — ^you may repent 
before you die.* 

' Cut your coat according to your cloth/ 
^ When thes^eed is «^olen, sAut the slable door/ 
' Tis too late to 5pare, when all is ^ent/ 
' I talk of cAalk, and you of cAeese.' 
The reader will recollect a multitude of others 
which have been implanted in the memory, by 
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means either of Rhyme or Alliteration. Indeed 
those Proverbs which contain neither may be con- 
sidered as of later introduction; or, else, as hav- 
ing been translated from a more ancient saw. 
Thus, * Burnt children dread the fire' has neither 
Alliteration nor Rhyme; but the Scotch ' Burnt 
teims fear the fire' is genuine: beam being the 
Saxon for child, from bearan, to bear. We could 
mention many such alterations which have arisen, 
as in the present case, from words becoming ob- 
solete; and, in others, on account of indelicacies, 
real or apparent, which were either tolerated or 
not perceived by our ancestors. 

Previous to the Norman conquest, we have no 
remains of Anglo-Saxon poetry that deserve the 
name. " They are,*' says Warton, " for the most 
part, little more than religious rhapsodies, and 
scarce any compositions remain marked with the 
native images of that people in their Pagan state." 
In some stanzas of a Norman ballad written 
about the year 1200 and quoted by the last-men- 
tioned author, it seems doubtful whether the 
poet trusted most to Alliteration or to Rhyme. 
The " Visions of Pierce Plowman,'^ composed 
by Longlandes, about the year 1360, present a 
curious display of Alliteration. These Visions 
are humourous and satirical; but filled with those 
allegorical personifications which constituted th^ 
K 3 
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macbinery of so many poets and prosers from 
tibe thirteentibi to tiie close of the sefienteewth 
century i-'-Avhich tires us in Spenser, and is the 
only merit of Bimyan. But it im tibe rersifica- 
tion (if it can be so ealled) of Longlandes with 
which we are now concerned. The following is 
" an extract ia which Nature (i^iule) atthe com* 
mand of Conscience and its companions. Age and 
Death, sends her diseases from the planets: 

Kyn4cy Conscience then heard, and c^iae out of the 

planetts, 
And sent forth his fonioiurs, Fevers and Flaxes, 
Goughes and Cardiacles, Crampes and Toth aches, 
Reumes and Kadgondes, and raynoas Seatles, 
Byles toki. BotdieS; and buraynge Agnes 
Fr^neses i^d fonle £yill, forager? of Kynde. 
There was ' Harowe ! and Helpel here comcth Kynde ! 
With Death that is dreadful, to undo us all! 
The lord that ly yeth after lost tho aloud cried " 

A few of the preceding lines are similar to the 
Hexameters formerly mentioned, while others 
present no feature of regularity,— 'but depend on 
luYersion and Alliteration to distinguish them 
from prose. In this the poet imitated the Anglo- 
Saxons, who, probably, acquired the practice of 
writing lines, without either Rhythm or Rhyme, 
in consequence of translating literally from Latin 
Verses. Here, however, Longlandes was peculiar ; 
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iwr, ttooQ after ihe eoaqwest. Rhyme became al- 
aM>at oniveiBal^ 

About this time, Gower, Chaucer and others, 
set the example of regular yersification. Rhyme 
was, by them, considered of chief importance; 
while Alliteration was either wholly neglected 
or introduced only as an occasional ornament; 
and such, except in a few sports of fancy, has 
ever since been the general relation between 
those two adjuncts to English Verse. Never- 
theless, as an ornament. Alliteration has nerer 
been lost sight of by those who knew its value; 
for, if not a£fectedly obtruded, it adds to the 
melody of verse* We might produce numerous 
examples, from almost every classic writer, in 
which this echoing of letters has a pleasing 
etfeet, even when used in excess. Thus, in 
Spencer: 

'' And other whiles, with amorons delights, 
And pleasing tojes he would Aer enterttane. 
Now #inging sweetly, to furprise her iprightg. 
Now making /ayes of lone and fouers paine, 
Aimsles, ftallads, virelayes, and verses vaine/' 

Fderie Quttne. 

The Alliterations of the more modern poets 
are usually managed so as not to appear promi- 
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nent; yet, in the most guarded, we often discover 
marks of design; as in the following lines of 
Goldsmith: 

" Yet would the village praise my wond'rons power y 
And dance forgetful of the noon-tide hour : 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient cfays 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze ; 
And the ^ray ^rrandsire, skill'd in gestic lore, 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore/' 

TravelUr, 

The Poems of Cunningham are alliterative to 
satiety. In his *' Elegy on a Pile of Ruins," the 
echo of letters is unbounded, and such as would 
be unpardonable in any piece of inferior merit. 
The whole is an arena, in every quarter of which, 
Sound and Sense are struggling for the mastery. 
Speaking of the devastation of Time, the Poet 
expresses himself thus: 

'' Yet the hoar tyrant, though not movM to spare, 
Relented, when he struck its finished pride ; 
And, partly the rude ravage to repair. 
The tottering towers with twisted ivy tied." 

And alluding to the ancient Lord of Roslin 
Castle: 

*' Though to the clouds his castle seemM to climb. 
And frown'd defiance on the desperate foe ; 
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Though deemed invincible, the conqueror Time 
Leyell'd the fabric, as the founder, low. 

Where the light lyre gave many a softening sound, 

Ravens and rooks, the birds of discord^ dwell ; 
And, where society sat sweetly crown'd, 

Eternal solitude has fix'd her cell." ^ .^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the different Species of Verse. 

With different lengths of verse, and various 
combinations of stanza, rhyming terminations 
continued to be indispensable for nearly two 
hundred years after the age of Chaucer, when 
the unfortunate Howard, Earl of Surrey, trans- 
lated the second and fourth Books of Virgil's 
Eneid into Blank Verse, — ^that is. Verse without 
.Rhyme. This translation was printed in 1557; 
four years after that of Gawm Douglas. The 
ten-syllable verse, chosen by Howard, had been 
long in use; but, we believe, he was the first 
who freed it from its rhyming chain, and ena- 
bled it to stand alone. In this unfettered state, 
it has since been rendered sacred by the genius 
of Shakspeare and the talents of Milton. 

The verse of ten syllables, whether blank or 
tied to a rhyme, is generally composed of five 
Iambic feet: having its syllables, alternately, sAor^ 
and long; or else unaccented and accented. Thus: 

With what | attract- | ive charms | this good- | ly frame 
Of Na- I tore touch- | es the | consent- | ing hearts, 
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Of oMr- I tal m&ik; \ aod whal | the plea*- | ifig stores 
Which beau- | teons Im- | ita- | tion thence | deriyes 
To deck | the po- | et's^ or | the paint- | er's toil: 
My Terse | unfolds. | Attend, | ye gen- | tie powers 
Of mns- I ical | delight! | and, while 1 1 sing. 
Tour gifts, I your ho- | nours, dance | around | my strain. 

It is not understood, in the English tongue, 
that these Iambics are to be fixed to time, or even 
to the stress of accent, with invariable formality; 
but we are to consider this as the strain, or flow, 
of the verse: and, keeping that in view, we must 
preserve the emphasis of the sentence, with as 
much favour as we can to the imperfections of 
the poet. The, for instance, in the second line 
of the preceding quotation, is unnecessarily ac- 
cented : a perfect verse would ask for no such 
indulgence. 

The chief variation allowed in this kind of 
verse is, that the first foot may be a Trochee, and 
the other four Iambics, as before. This often 
gives a spirit to the line, and breaks the mono- 
tony which a long continued series of Iambics 
produces :— 

AUttre I bttt pfiits | 6f one { stttpSn- I ^^^ whdle, 
Wh58e bo- | df Na- | tttre is | &nd God | th^ soul; 
Th&t changed | thr6'aU | &nd yet | In aU | th^ same; 
Great In | th^ earth | &s in | th' ftethgr- | lal frame; 
Warms In | th^ sun, | refresh- | ^ in | th^ breeze, 
Glows In I th^ stars | ^d bids- | s6ms In | the tr^s, — 
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To avoid confusion the straight line (-) is here 
used to mark both the long and accented syllable. 
The Trochee, at the beginning of the first line, is 
determined by the sense. To have laid the stress 
on the word are, would have seemed as if the 
assertion of the poet had been previously con- 
tradicted. 

There are other liberties, taken with this spe- 
cies of verse, which can scarcely be considered 
as regular exceptions; because, depending on the 
flow of expression, they would be inadmissible in 
a string of languid lines. It is to snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art:— 

Bat to my task : Neptune, besides the sway 

Of every Salt-flood and each ebbing stream, 

Took in by lot twixt high and nether Jove 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles. 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep. 

Which he to grace his tributaiy Oods, 

By covrse commits to several government, 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents ; but this isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blae-hair'd deities: — 

We should err, if we did not consider the 
words salt-flood and sea-girt as real Spondees, 
and read them accordingly, though this is at 
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variance with the general rule of the mea- 
sure. Every and several need not be mutilated 
into ev*ry and several; for the middle e, being 
almost silent, does not add a syllable to the foot, 
but gives a softness to the sound : the same may 
be said o{Jhwery,Jl(tttering,mntery, and other 
similar words. But the grand exception is in 
the last line: 

H^ quartos 15 Ills blue-hair'd deMes. 

Thus, closing the line with a Dactyl is inadmis- 
sible in serious Rhyme; because, although an 
echo were found, the labour of the search would 
be too appaircnt; but in. Blank Verse, especially 
when the speech is long, it forms a pleasing va- 
riety. The following, from the same poem, (Mil- 
ton's Comus) are additional examples : 



O thievish Night, 



Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That Nature hung in heaven, and filFd their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely trav^U^? 

» « « ■ « « 

What might this be? A thousand fant&sles 
Begin im throng into my memdrj^. 

A common variety of this form of versification, 
is made by the addition of a single unaccented 
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syllable at the ead of <he line. Thas, ia Odiello^s 
address^ the first, second, third and fi£kh lines are 
of tins kind, and the other termination is a 
Daotjd like those last quoted^ 

Most potent, ^rave and rererend Sigiilon, 
My very noble, and approv'd good Mastto; 
That I have tane away this old man's Daughter, 
It is most true ; true I haTe mariiM h^r ; 
The yeiy head uid front of my ofS&u£x^ 
Hath this extent, no more. — 

T3ie dose of « veree makes a natural pause ; 
but, besides, diere is a sli^ sniqiension of the 
voice, m rerses of a certain lengtdi, somewhore 
about the middle, which is termed ^e Camra: 
a Latin word fr<Mai €«Jo, I cut, because it divides 
the verse into two Hemisticks, or hal^vearses. 
The csesural pause, in the verse of which we now 
speak, has an extensive range; and regulates the 
cadence, or fall of the voice in the enunciation. 
It may be placed any where between three sylla- 
bles from the beginning and three from the end 
of the line \ but is usually after the fourth, fifth 
or sixth syllable. An early Caesura is supposed 
to give lightness to the verse, while the gravity 
deepens as it progresses to the close. The great 
art of the poet is to make this pause coincide 
with the natural cadence of the thought; and 
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hence the ime effisct of tke Antithmes of Pope. 
In the following lines jdte Hemistichs are se- 
parated according to the place of the Ceeaura: 

Oh HappinesB, | our being's end and aim ! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate'er thy name: 

That something still, | which prompts th' eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, \ and dare to die ; 

Which still 8o near us, | yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd seen double, | by the fool, and wiae: 

Plant of celestial seed, | if dropt bdow. 

Say in what mortal soil | thou de^n'st to grow ?— 

Verses often syllables are now termed Heroics, 
—probably since they were adopted by Dryden 
and Pope in their translations of Virgil and Ho- 
mer, and by Milton in his Paradise Lost. In 
earlier times Heroics (or tales of Heroes) were 
told in longer lines. Tragedy has also been 
written in these Heroies ever since the days of 
Shakspeare. 

The ^^ht-syUable couplet was once much 
em^byed in the thkteenth and fourteenth cen- 
txmeH, lA tFansIating the chiralrous Tales pf 
the Troubadours. Ohaucer^s '' Romaunt of the 
Rose'^ is wholly in that light measure; and a 
poet of our own tune has re-strung llie almost 
neglected lyre, it is weH adapted to rapid de- 
scripticm; not i^qfuiring the mass of Epithets 
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which are neces^ury to eke out the more length-^ 
ened lines. The Caesura cuts the verse into 
equal hemistichs. 

** Thasy while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 
Rude though th^y be, still with the chime 
, Return the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings roused in life's first day, 
Glow !n th^ line, and prompt the lay, 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower. 
Which charmed my fancy's wakening houi'^ 
Though no broad river swept along^ 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sighed no groves in summer gale> 
To prompt, of love, a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet's speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed ; 
Tet was poetic impulse giT^n, 
By the green hill and dear blue heaven."* 

MarmioHk 

From the preceding extract^ it will be seen 
that this shortened verse assumes all the licence 
which has been granted to the ten syllable cou- 
plet. It allows the occasional insertion of 
Spondees. It begins with either an Iambic or a 
Trochaic foot; and terminates with a single or a 
double rhyme^ at pleasure. Trochaic Verses are 
the reverse of Iambics; and, the one may fre- 
quently be transformed into the other, by the 
curtailment or the addition of a single syllable. 
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Begin the verse with an unaccented syllable, 
and it is an Iambic; with an accented one> it is 
a Trochaic; and the Trochees are complete if we 
terminate the verse with a double Rhyme. In 
scanning there is always a slightly-perceptible 
pause at the close of every foot; and this it is 
which alone determines the distinction between 
the two measures. This semi-pause, however, 
is not indifferent to the poet. It must be accpm- 
modated to the thought, and fixes the character 
of light or grave. The ten-syllable line is natu- 
rally of a solemn caste; and hence, though it 
frequently begins with a Trochee, it speedily re- 
assumes the Iambic. The spirited satires of Swift 
are filled with Trochees. Of the following cou- 
plets the two first are complete; but the two 
latter are defective by having a single in place 
of a double Rhyme: the verse has only seven 
while the others have eight syllables. The Cae- 
sura, if properly placed, is a more efficient guide 
to the Rythmus than any attempted distinction 
into Trochees and Iambics. The real division 
of the verse is into pairs of syllables, long and 
short; accented and uiuicccit^ed,— which follow each 
other in such succession as the ear of the poet 
shall dictate. 

As I roam | tbS city oft I 

See & building | large aod lofty; 
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Scaroe a bow-shot | from the college ; 
Half the globe | from s^nse &nd knowledge : 
By the prudent | architect, 
Placed a^dnst | the church direct ; 
Middng g65d | my g^r&nnam's jest, — 
N6ar thie cfa&noh | yoalndw the rest. 

The intermixture of Iambics and Trochees is 
frequent in Lyric Poetry: 

ThSS the Toice, | the dance obgy, 
Tiimper'd | to thy warbled lay ! 
O'er Idalia's | yelvet grgen, 
The rosy-crowned | Ldves are seen. 
On Cftherea's day. 

According to the tenor of the yerse, the to in 
the second line should be accented; but this 
poetical licence is managed by the Reader, who, 
by anticipating the Csesura, bends the Rhythm 
to the thought. 

Verses of six and of five syllables (and even of 
four and of three) have b^n written; but, in the 
form of couplets, they are unfit for a poem of any 
length* They are either modified into other ar- 
rangements of Rhyme, of which we shall have 
afterwards to treat, or they constitute portions 
of Odes and Songs : 

Six syllables — 

Alas, I love in Tain, 

She treats me with disdain; 
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Tety though hor scorn I proTe, 
I caimot cease to love. 

Five syllables — 

Cnpid, hear my prayer, 
Sare me from despair; 
Pierce her hardened heart. 
With thy sharpest dart* 

Four syllables— 

With rayish'd ears, 
The monarch hears ; 
Assumes the Grod, 
Affects to no d 

Three syllables — 

In amaze. 
Lost I gaze. 

Twelve-syllable verses (ha,ving six feet of two 
syllables each) are termed Alexandrines; as is said, 
from an old French poem, concerning Alexander 
the Great, written in that measure. However 
this may be. Alexandrines have long been, and 
still are, the Heroic verse of that nation. Their 
first usage in English has been generally as- 
cribed to Spencer ; but this is an error, for we 
find them in Skelton, nearly a century before the 
publication of the Fairy Queen. Drayton's Poly- 
olbion is written in couplets of this verse, with, 
occasionally, a double Rhymes As in Heroics, 
the first foot may be a Trochee. Speaking of 
the Tweed and the Severn, he says. 
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Beyond these if I pleasM, I to your praise could brings. 
In sacred Tempe, how (about the hoofe-plow'd Spring) 
The Heliconian Maides, ypon that hallowed ground, 
Recounting heauenlj Hymnes eternally are crownM. 
And as the earth doth ts in her owne bowels nourish; 
So euery thing, that growes by ys, doth thriue and flourish. 

The Csesura in this species of verse always 
falls after the sixth syllable, thereby dividing it 
into equal Hemistichs : a circumstance which has 
given occasion to separate the couplet so as to 
form four lines, thus : 

Ah, why tl:at falling tear. 

Which secret pain bespeaks? 
'Twill blight the flowers of hope, — 
The roses of thy cheeks. 

Alexandrines are now seldom written, except in 
connexion with other verses, to wind up the close 
of a subject or a stanza, in what the poet sup- 
poses a graceful manner, when often, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
Which, like a wounded snake» drags its slow length 
along. 

Iambic verses of seven feet, or fourteen syl- 
lables, were, at «one time, frequently written. 
Chapman's version of Homer's Iliad is wholly in 
couplets of that measure. Hector says : 
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^' Bat what a shame, and fear it is, to thinke how Troy 
would scome 

(Both in her husbands and her wines, whom long- 
train'd gownes adome) 

That I should cowardly flie off? The spirit I first did 
breath, 

Did nener teach me that; much lesse, since the con- 
tempt of death 

Was settl'd in me. — " 

The Caesura is here after the eighth syllable , 
and hence, as with the Alexandrine, there was 
formed a four-lined stanza which will be after- 
wards more particularly noticed. These long 
verses were easily written, the rhymes returning 
at such distant intervals. A line of fourteen 
syllables rhyming to one of twelve was also for- 
merly in common use, as in the 130th Psalm : 

My longing Eyes look ont | for thy enliVning Ray, 
More duly than the Morning Watch | to spy the dawn- 
ing Day. ^ 

The Rhymes in a Poem, when extended beyond 
Couplets, are generally formed on a regular 
system, including three, four, five, or more lines; 
after which the same series returns: This bunch 
of verses is termed a Stanza; — ^an Italian word 
denoting, literally, the ground on which any 
building is erected: the Stance (as the Scotch 

L 
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call it) or area on which the house stands. The 
Stanza of three rhyming verses is called a Tripkt. 
It is occasionally introduced, in Heroic Poems, 
among Couplets; and is, erroneously, said to 
have been first employed by Dryden. It seldom 
adds to the harmony; but, in translations, it 
sometimes preserves the energy, by enabling the 
poet to compress in three lines what must other- 
wise be expanded into four. Our older poets cut 
the difiiculty; for, when the sense was completed, 
they did not scruple to place a full stop at the 
end of the first line of a Couplet, and to begin 
a new sentence, or even a new paragraph, with 
the second line. This practice seems still more 
awkward than the treble Rhymes; nevertheless, 
nothing can warrant the latter but the incapacity 
of avoiding them. Their unexpected occurrence 
mars th^ harmony of the Couplets with which 
they are usually intermingled ; and, even in those 
few poems which are written wholly in that 
stanza, the effect is disagreeable. 

Quatrains (a French denomination from qttatre, 
four) are four-lined stanzas; of which there are 
several varieties. The simplest, and probably the 
earliest, is formed by cutting up the Alexandrine 
and other long-lined couplets into Hemistichs# 
as formerly noticed. Those vary from couplets 
in no other respect, and ve quatrains only to 
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the eye. The metrical Psalms are almost wholly 
in this form of verse : sometimes of twelve and 
fourteen, alternate syllables; but more gene- 
rally all of fourteen; or what are familiarily called 
" eights and sixes/' Thus, 

How blest is he who ne'er consents 

by ill Advice to walk; 
Nor stands in Sinners Way, nor sits 

where men profanely talk* 

This (which we have taken from the authori2ed 
version of the first Psalm) is also termed the 
ballad stanza; because, in it, almost all our old 
ballads are written. The composition requires 
little art; for it contains many words in propor- 
tion to the rhymes. A consonance between ter- 
minations of the first and third lines is a modern 
improvement; as is also the occasional, or re- 
gular, insertion of double Rhymes : 

Ah ! why, since oceans, rivers, streams, 

That water all the nations, 
Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, , 

In constant exhalations; — 
Why, stooping from the noon of day, 

Too covetous of drink, 
Apollo, hast thou stolen away, 

A poet's drop of ink? 

These quatrains become more melodious when, 
l2 
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by adding two syllables to the shorter lines, the 
whole are of equal length: 

Oh, happy shades, — ^to me nnbless'd. 

Friendly to peace but not to me ! 
How ill the scene that offers rest. 

And heart that cannot rest agree! 
That glassy stream, — ^this spreading pine ; — 

Those alders qnivering to the breeze, 
Might soothe a sonl less hnrt than mine, 

And please, if any thing could please. 

The Heroic, or ten-syllable verse, whether in 
couplets, or in quatrains, is also generally appro- 
priated to Elegy ; and it will be perceived that 
the stanzas last quoted have all the requisites of 
Elegiac Verse, and, in fact, are the same, with the 
elision of two syllables. Friendly, in the second 
line is a Trochee, with which Heroics are per- 
mitted to begin; and there would be nothing 
objectionable in double rhymes. Indeed, there 
are few of the ten-syllable lines of our would-be 
poets, which might not be advantageously re- 
duced to this shorter measure. Epithets are 
generally adjectives of iyro syllables, and are 
often mere expletives. Pope's Verses on the 
Death of an unfortunate Lady furnishes a beauti- 
ful example of the ten-syllable Elegiac couplet, — 
as Gray's lines on a Church Yard does of the 
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quatrain. The following is a specimen with 
alternate double Rhymes: 

Farewell, oh native Spam! farewell for oyer ! 

These banish'd eyes shall yiew thy coasts no more : 
A moumfal presage tells my heart, that never 

GonzaWo's steps agam shall press thy shore. 
Hush'd are the winds, while soft the vessel sailing, 

With gentle motion, ploughs th' unraffled main : 
I feel my bosom's boasted courage failing, 

And curse the waves that bear me far from Spain. 

The eflTect of those double terminations has, as 
formerly mentioned, a near resemblance to the 
feminine Rhymes of the French. 

There is another form of the four-lined Stanza, 
in which the first Rhymes to the fourth and the 
second to the third : 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill. 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious day. 

But this form is seldom used except in conjunc- 
tion with other stanzas; and^ in that case, is 
rather a part of a compound. It chiefly appears 
in Sonnets such as that from which we have 
taken the preceding extract, and is of Italian 
origin. The true English quatrain is that of al- 
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ternate rhymes. The elison of a syllable is often 
allowable in verse ; but that of the y in jolly ^ is 
scarcely pardonable even in Milton. 

Stanzas of five lines are seldom seen in modem 
poetry. The following is from Chaucer: 

The God of Love and benedicit^^ 
How mighty and how great a Lord is he ! 
For he can make of Iow6 hert^s hie> 
And of his lowe and lyk^ for to die> 
And hard6 hert^s he can maken free. 

Of the conjunction of six lines^ we find an ex- 
ample in the same poet. He thus encourages 
wives to preserve their rights : 

Ne dredeth hem not, doth hem no reverence, 
For though thin husbande armed be in maile> 

The arrowes of thy crabbed eloquence 
Shall pierce his brest, and eke his adventaile. 
In jelousye eke, lok^ thou him binde 
And that shal make him couch as doth a quaile. 



The Rhymes of all the stanzas are the same. 
They echo one another, and thereby give a curious 
kind of uniformity to the Poem. 

Another form of the six-lined Stanza is made 
by adjoining a couplet to a quatrain; but the 
most regular is that which^ preceded by one of 
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four lines^ constitutes so elegant a compound in 
the hands of Gray: 

Alas ! regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play! 
No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor cares beyond to-day ; 
Tet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate 

And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah! show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey the murderous band ! 

Ah, tell them they are menl 

A five-lined Stanza has been sometimes made 
up in a similar manner: 

Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay. 
Why such embroidery, fringe, and lace ? 

Can any dresses find a way 

To stop th' approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin'd face ? 

A seven-lined Stanza was in general use among 
our early poets; for much of Chaucer and Lid- 
gate and the vyrhole of the King's Quare are in 
that form. The first four make a quatrain ; the 
fifth rhymes to the fourth; and the two last are 
a couplet. Thus Daniel in his Complaint of 
Rosamond : 
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These presidents presented to my view. 
Wherein the presage of my fall was showne. 
Might have forewam'd me well what would ensne ; 
And other's harmes have made me shan mine owne: 
But fate is not prevented, though foreknowne ; 
For that must hap^ decreed by heavenly powres, 
W ho worke our fall, yet make the fault stUl ours. 

The eight-lined Stanza has been variously 
formed. A quatrain followed by two couplets, 
or two quatrains, equally make up the requisite 
number of verses; but it is supposed to link 
them more closely together by the intermixture 
of the rhymes. In the latter case the first line 
of the second quatrain usually rhymes with the 
last line of the first, as is exemplified by the fol- 
lowing extract from Leyden's beautiful address 
to an Indian Gold Coin : 

Ha ! com^st thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer's banishM heart forlpm. 
Now that his frame the lightening shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne? 

From love, from friendship, country, torn. 
To memory's fond regrets a prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn ! — 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay. 

Another and more ancient form of this stanza 
is to repeat the terminating rhymes of the first 
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quatrain in the fifth and sixth, and then conclude 
with a couplet. DanieFs History of the Civil 
Wars is written wholly in this stanza: 

For when it nought ayaileSy what folly then 
To striTe against the current of the time? 
Who will throw downe himselfe for other men 
That make a ladder by his fall to clime ? 
Or who would seek t^ imbroile his Country when 
He might have rest; suffering but others crime; 
Since wise men ever have preferred farre 
Th^ unjustest peace, before the justest warre? 

Of all the old stanzas, that of Spencer has 
been most generally adopted by subsequent 
poets. Even the quaint stile and affected anti- 
quity of his language has been imitated; and in 
spite of the generally improved taste of the times, 
he, as well as others of our early poets, has been 
recently outvied in that for which he is least to 
be praised. Moral Criticism, however, is no part 
of our present business: we have only to draw 
up a muster-roll of different forms of versifica- 
tion. The Stanza of Spencer is made up of two 
ten-syllable quatrains (tied together as those 
which we extracted from Leyden) with the addi- 
tion of an Alexandrine, rhyming to its immedi- 
ately preceding line. 

L 3 
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I. 

Most sacred fire that bumest mightily 
In living brests, ykindled first above 
Emongst th' eternal spheres and lamping sky, 
And thence poured into man, which men call Love; 
Not that same whidb doth base affections more 
In brutish mindes and filthy lust inflame ; 
But that sweete fit that doth trae beautie love, 
And choseth yertue for his dearest Dame, 
Whence spring all noble deedes and never dying fame: — 

II. 
Well did Antiquity a God thee deeme, 
That over mortal mindes hast so great might. 
To order them as best to thee doth seeme, 
And all their actions to direct aright : 
The fatall purpose of divine foresight 
Thou doest effect in destined descents, 
Through deepe impression of thy secret might ; 
And stirredst up th' Heroes high intents. 
Which the late world admyres for wondrous moniments. 

B. iii. C. iii. 



We have hitherto considered English Versifi- 
cation as made up of feet of two syllables; and 
these, with the occasional interjection of a Spon- 
dee, are always either Trochees or Iambics. We 
shall now speak of feet of three syllables, or 
what our Grammars usually denominate the Ana- 
paestic Measure, As the two syllable feet (with 
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fhe few insertions abovementioned) are always 
composed of one long and one short syllable^ 
either of which may precede^ so the three sylla- 
ble feet are compounded of two short and one 
long, without respect to precedence: thereby 
giving a choice to the poet in regulating his 
emphases and pauses* Verses made up wholly 
of this species of feet must consist of six, nine, 
or twelve syllables; but it is allowable to cut off 
a syllable from the beginning, or the end; a 
practice which introduces a considerable variety ; 
and changes, at pleasure, one species of feet into 
another. The following line is purely Anapaestic: 
(u u— ). 

At thg close I 5f th^ day | wh^n ihh ham- | l^t !s still. 

But in the three immediately succeeding lines 
of the same poem (Beattie's Hermit) the first foot 
of each is shortened into an Iambic, in conse- 
quence of the elision of a syllable ; and the whole 
quatrain is thus scanned: 

At the close | of the day | when the ham- | let is still, 
And mor- | tals the sweets J of forget- | fulness prove ; 

When nought | but the tor- | rent is heard | on the hill, 
And nought | but the night- | ingale^s song | in the 
grove,— 

We formerly observed how readily the Iambic 
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and Trochaic feet are interchanged ; and a simi^ 
lar remark may be made with respect to feet of 
three syllables. The elision of a syllable from 
the beginning of an Anapasstic verse anil the 
addition of one to the end^ is sufficient to change 
the line into an Amphibrach; and this again, 
may as easily be formed into a series of Dactyls* 
The Caesura, indeed, always tends to divide the 
verse into equal hemistichs, and thereby often 
checks such transformations. There is, besides, 
a slight pause which naturally takes place at the 
end of every foot; and which the poet, who at- 
tends to harmony, contrives to accommodate to 
the oratorical effect of the thought. These cir- 
cumstances alone preserve the measure from 
capricious variations ; for, otherwise, these tre- 
ble-time feet have one principle in commion, — 
the conjunction of two short syllables and one 
long,— differing solely in the order of succession. 
With respect to accentuation, great liberties are 
taken; for, in rigid scanning, we often see 
syllables which must be pronounced as short 
although they are always long in prose. This is 
the case, more or less, in every poem of any 
length; but especially so when the poet does 
not possess a delicate ear. The reader, in order 
to preserve the chant, is compelled to sacrifice 
the accent, which, like a false note in music, is 
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slurred over as he best can. The following verse 
may be read as made up of four pure Amphi- 
brachs ( u — u ). 

Tw&s summer | &ndsoftlj^ | th^ breezes | w^re blowing; 

and, with a little management, the same number 
oir syllables may be formed into Dactyls (— 
u u): 

Fair w^ thS | flow'r^t ^d | rude w^ th^ | wlnt^r-bl^t. 

Concluding Dactyls, however, are only fitted for 
blank verse ; because, otherwise, they would re- 
quire triple consonances; but the Trochee (which 
terminates the Amphibrach) is frequently era- 
ployed in these sorts of versification, which in- 
dulge in Double Rhymes. 

The six-syllable lines are hemistichs of the 
twelve; and are generally accommodated with 
rhymes at the middle pause so as to form complete 
quatrains. The following is a peculiar variety : 

'< But if she appear 

Where verdares invite her, 
The fountains run clear 

And tiie flowers smell the sweeter : 
'Tis heaven to be by 

When her wit is a-flowing ; 
Her smiles and bright eye 

Set my spirits a-glowing/' 
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Shenstone's Ballads are in the nine-syllable 
measure : 

'' I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But, let me that plunder forbear; 
She will say, 'twas a barbarous deed.'' 

. The three-syllable feet are chiefly confined to 
songs^ or other small pieces. They do not 
appear in any lengthened work; and, in the 
southern part of the Island, seem to be of no 
great antiquity. They are generally character- 
ized as quick and lively; but this, perhaps, arises 
from the general association of ideas: for ex- 
amples might be produced in which they are^ 
appropriately, expressive of the tender and me- 
lancholy feelings. We believe, it will be found, 
on examination, that it is the thought and not the 
measure which renders the stdnza grave, or gay. 
Some of the old Scotch Ballads, in which the 
three-syllable feet prevails, are peculiarly plain- 
tive: 
Tht Moans of the Forest, after the Battle of Flodden-Jield. 

I have heard a lilting,* at the ewes milking, 
A' the lasses lilting before break of day; 

But now there's a moaning, in ilka green loaning, 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

* *^ LiUing. Singing cheerfully, with a brisk lively air, 
in a style peculiar to the Scots; whose music, being com- 
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At boghts in the morning, nae biythe lads are scorning, 
Onr lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae : 

Nae daffing, nae gabbing, but sighing and sobbing, 
nk lass lifts her leglin, and hies her away. 

In har'st at the shearing, nae swankies are jeering, 
Our bansters are wrinkled, and lyard, and grey: 

At a fair, or a preaching, nae wooing, nor fleeching. 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

At e'en in the gloaming, nae youngsters are roaming 
'Bout stacks with the lasses at boggles to play ; 

But ilk lass sits dreary, lamenting her deary. 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

Dool and wae fa* the order, — ^sent our lads to the border ! 

The English for ance by a guile won the day : 
The flowers of the* forest, that shone aye the foremost^ 

The pride of our land now lie cauld in the clay ! 

Well ha' nae mair lilting, at the ewes milking. 
Our women and balms now sit dowie and wae; 

There's nought heard but moaning, in ilka green loaning. 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 



posed for the bag-pipe, jumps over the discordant notes 
of the second and seventh, in order to prevent the jarring 
which it would otherwise produce with the drone or 
bass, which constantly itounds an octave to the key-note. 
Hence this kind of composition is commonly styled a 
Scotch LiIt."-^Herhert Croft. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Of Lyric Poetry. 

We have, hitherto, attended only to the gene- 
ral Rules of regular versification. In long poems 
the writer, with few exceptions, chuses his 
Stanza, continuing in the same strain to the 
close; and this is generally one of the species 
already described ; but in Lyric Poetry, which is 
understood to be written to accompany the tones 
of a Lyre, or other musical instrument, the versi- 
fication is often united in fanciful combinations, 
in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

" The Lyric Poetry of the Grecians was not 
only sung, but composed to the chords of the 
lyre. This was at first the characteristic dis- 
tinction of all that was called Lyric Poetry by 
the Romans, and their descendants and imitators 
in later times. The Poet was a musician: he 
called upon the God of verse, and animated him- 
self with a prelude. He fixed upon the tune, 
the movement, and the musical period; the me- 
lody gave birth to the verse, and thence was 
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derived the unity of rhythm, character, and ex- 
pression, between the music and the poem that 
was sung. Thus the poetry became naturally 
subservient to number and cadence, and thus 
each lyric poet invented not only the proper 
kind of verse, but also the Strophe analogous to 
the melody which he himself had created, and to 
which he composed it. 

** In this respect, the lyric poem, or ode, with 
the Latins and with modem nations, has been 
nothing more than a frivolous imitation of the 
lyric poem of the Greeks: they say, I sing, but 
never do sing; they speak of the chords of the 
lyre, but have never seen a lyre. No poet, since 
Horace inclusively, appears to have modelled his 
odes upon a melody. Horace adopting, by turns, 
the different formulsB of the Greek poets, seems 
so much to have forgotten that an ode ought to 
be sung, that he has often suspended the sense 
at the end of the strophe, where the air ought to 
repose, to the beginning of the next stanza.''* 

The Lyre of the Greeks was a stringed instru- 
ment, the invention of which they ascribed to the 
Gh)ds. The first lyre is fabled to have been the 
shell of a tortoise, found by Mercury on the 
border of the Nile, and in which the sinews of the 

• Bncyclop^die. 
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animal had been dried by the sun and stretched 
into sounding strings. It was a species of harp; 
changing in its form and in the number of its 
strings, as the art of music advanced towards 
perfection. It is in allusion to this imaginary- 
origin that the poets still sing of the sounding 
Shell; and the Swedish skal, a shell (which also 
denotes a sound) gave the name of Skalds to the 
poets of Scandinavia. 

Music and Poetry were doubtless, in their 
origin, the same art among the nations of the 
North, as the Encyclopsedist has asserted of the 
Greeks. The narrative part of the vocal effu- 
sions of the Bards formed a chant, or recita- 
tive, interrupted by frequent bursts of high 
enthusiasm, or of tender feelings, which called 
forth the united melody of the voice and the harp. 
These several excitements of enthusiasm and 
of tenderness are, now, the separated provinces 
of the Lyric Muse; and, indeed, they compre- 
hend all that is worthy of cultivation in the 
Empire of Poetry. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions 
is the Ode. It is a Greek name which we usually 
translate by the word Song, but it was not a song 
as we use the term in our language. The Ode 
was the result of strong excitement, — a poetical 
attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with 
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feelings of the sublime« Those Odes that were 
sung in honour of the Gods, were termed Hymns, 
from hymmioy I celebrate. They were the ear- 
liest of the Greek Odes ; and the name has been 
retained to designate those pious poems that are 
sung in our churches. The Hebrew Hynms, said 
to have been written by King David, are termed 
Psalms from the Greek psaUo, I sing. 

The characteristic principle of the Greek Ode 
was enthusiasm. It was a poeto-music^ com- 
position, brought forward by the united powers 
of art and of genius. When complete it was 
composed of parts; the Strophe, the Antistro- 
PHE and the Epode. '' The priests going round 
the altar singing the praises of the Gods, called 
their first entrance Strophe (strepho, I turn),-— 
turning to the left, that is, from east to west; 
the second, turning to the right, they caUed Anr 
tistrophe, q. d. returning :— -these were dances* 
Lastly, standing still before the altar, they sung 
the remainder, which they called the Epode/' or 
end of the song. The same nominal divisions 
are sometimes substituted in the Odes that have 
been manufactured in modem times, though these 
have no concern, either with altars, or with priests. 
The PiEANs were songs of triumph, sung in pro- 
cession in honour of Apollo, on occasion of a 
victory, or of a deliverance from public calamity. 
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Some suppose that paian was a denomination of 
Apollo, from paio, I heal, he being the God of 
medicine; but Pseans were also sung to other 
Deities : they were thanksgivings for the cessa- 
tion (or cure) of an evil. 

Were we not in possession of two or three suc- 
cessful efforts, we should pronounce the Pin- 
daric Ode to be foreign to the genius of English 
poetry. The irregular Stanza is at variance with 
the very nature of rhyme, which shocks the ear 
when it returns unexpectedly at unmeasured dis- 
tances. Regularity in the series of consonances 
is as requisite as accuracy in the rhymes them- 
selves ; and the termination of a line, which the 
reader cannot without effort refer to its corres- 
pondent sound, is an effectual check to the flow 
of thought. All sympathy with the poet is at 
an end:-*the stanza becomes a riddle; and the 
mind is bewildered, in the comparison of sounds 
and the counting of syllables. That wild en- 
thusiam which, perpetually aiming at the sublime, 
not only leaves reason behind, but even soars 
beyond the sphere of imagination, is incompa- 
tible with the restraints of English verse, and, if 
not contented with the unmeaning tones of the 
lyre, should hum its accompaniment in prose. 
Those who would imitate the flights of Pindar 
forget the nature of the Lyrics of antiquity. 
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They were inseparable^ in the mind^ from the 
rude notes of the orchestra^ and the movements 
of the dance. The Ode of these latter times is 
subject to separate criticism as a poem; but its 
poetical beauties are strained and torn to pieces, 
when combined with the subdivided gamut of 
modem music. Poetry, Music, and the Dance 
formed, among the ancients, a triple union, in 
which the Poet was the Corypheeus of the choir. 
Now-a-days, the Poet is nothing; the Musician 
is every thing, and the Dancer is his Harlequin. 

The patient spirit of the early Christians, com- 
bined with the acknowledged humility of their 
conceptions with respect to the nature of the 
Deity, rendered their Religion unfavourable to 
that fervour of imagination which is essential to 
the composition of the Ode. The Jewish Re- 
ligion was different. During the whole period 
of their sacred history, they considered them- 
selves as the peculiar favourites of heaven ; and, 
being continually in a state of warfare with the 
neighbouring nations, or else in captivity, their 
poetry was often animated with the divine furor 
of their appeals to the God of Hosts,— either in 
prayers for his assistance, or in thanksgivings for 
deliverance from slavery. Political and religious 
enthusiasm are grand sources of the sublime. 
It is not from the common versions of the He- 
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brew Scriptures that we are to judge of those 
sacred songs which animated the nation. A 
literal translation of a poem destroys its elegance, 
by tearing its flowers into minute fragments^ 
Genius might reunite the scattered atoms into a 
new and pleasing form; but, unfortunately, our 
paraphrasts are seldom poets. Nevertheless, 
there have been several successful attempts to 
infuse a spirit into certain passages of the ordi* 
nary caput mortuum renderings; and those are suf- 
ficient to convince the unlearned reader that the 
originals are far from destitute of poetical beauty. 
Mason's *' Ode on the fate of Tyranny" is a free 
paraphrase of part of the 14th Chapter of Isaiah, 
beginning at the 4th Verse, and ending with the 
27th. It is divided into three parts, each con- 
taining its Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode. 
We shall here transcribe the first portion: 

ODE 
On the Fate of Tyranny. 

I. 

Strophe.* 

Oppression dies : the Tyrant falls : 
The golden City bows her walls ! 
Jehovah breaks th' Avenger's rod. 

♦ Verses 4, 6, and 6. 
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The Sod of Wrath^ whose rathless hand 
HurFd Desolation o'er the land. 
Has run his raging race, has closed the scene of blood. 

Chiefs arm'd around behold their Tanquish'd Lord; 
Nor spread the guardian shield, nor lift the loyal sword. 

Antistrophb.* 

He falls; and Earth again is free, 
Hark! at the call of Liberty, 

All Nature lifts the choral song. 
The Fir-trees, on the mountain's head, 
Rejoice thro' all their pomp of shade; 
The lorldy Cedars nod on sacred Lebanon : 

Tyrant! they cry, since thy fell force is broke. 
Our proud heads pierce the skies, nor fear the wood' 
man's stroke. 

EpoDE.f 

Hell, from her gulph profound. 
Rouses at thine approach ; and, all around, 
Her dreadful notes of preparation sound. 

See, at the awful call. 

Her shadowy Heroes all, 
Ey'n mighty Kings, the heirs of empire wide, 

Rising, with solemn state, and slow. 

From their sable thrones below, 
Meet, and insult thy pride. 

What, dost thou join our ghostly train, 

A flitting shadow'-light and yain? 

* Verses 7 and 8. f Verses 9, 10, and Il« 
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Where is thy pomp, thy festive thront^, 

Thy reyel dance, and wanton song? 
Prond King! Corruption fastens on thy breast; 
And calls her crawling brood, and bids them share the 
feast* 

The sacred Ode has been seldom attempted^ and 
has still seldomer succeeded in modem English, 
Poetry is peculiarly allied to the fictions of im- 
agination. Its very name (Greek poieo, I make^ 
is allied to falsehood. "A Poet is a maker, and 
he who cannot make, that is, invent, has his 
name for nothing.'* f The undisputed doctrines 
of faith are, therefore, obviously incompatible 
v^th an inherent principle of the poetic art. 
Even in the lesser Lyrics, this difficulty is sel- 
dom overcome. Johnson says, when speaking 
of Dr. Watts, " His devotional poetry is, like 
that of others, unsatisfactory* The paucity of 
the topicks enforces perpetual repetition, and the 
sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to 
have done better than others what no man has 
done well." 



• A regular Ode, on the same subject; by G. Dyer, 
may be seen in his '' Poetics." 
t Dryden. 
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If we e:Kcept Tbopason's Hymi^ on^the Reasons 
and a fe\Y s>ther piecesi we , m^y say that the 
modem English Ode • is scarcely ever employed 
on the subjeot of jleligion. It sings the praises 
of Heroesr aad of Kings ; or it addresses the pas- 
sions through the sie^ium of ^om^ perspnified 
abstraction. The ^wepty-s^cond of November 
was long held as a festival i^ b<3^npur of Samt 
Cecilia, the patroness pf music; and we have, 
on record^ between fifty and sixty irregular ^?ini- 
versary<)d0s trj^ich wereset to mui^icj recited 
and performed at those meetings b^twcjen, the 
years 1683 and 1740* Of thpse, the most famous 
is that.ofJ>rydeB, entitled *' AlexandjBr's ^^east," 
which is in the ha^ds of every schoolboy. Pope 
also wrote ap Qde> for one of those occasions, 
whieh.basniuch merit, but has ^ever been so 
highly esteemed. Collin's celebrated Ode (" The 
Passiotis") i^ of the same cla^Si and is extren^ely 
beautifuh 

Future times will probably describe with won- 
der the esta,blishment^ so long;. upheld in.thi^ 
country, of a Poet Laureate ;: whose especial duty 
it was (and but recently laid aside), to write two 
Odes afmually, one for the King's Birth-day, and 
another to usher in the.New Year. Both were of 
the irregular, or Pindaric Form, and set to music, 
as Songs of Praise on the Sovereign and his 
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Ooveroment. The present Laureate is, we be- 
lieve, the first who has been excused from this 
periodical prostitution, of talent. 

There are numerous pieces under the title of 
Odes diat are composed in uniform stanzas, 
and never were intended to be sung. Collins, 
Oray, and Akenside, have written many of this 
kind, as well as of the irregular form, which are 
too well known to warrant quotation. 

With the Greek and Roman poets, every lyrical 
composition, regular or irregular, light or solemn, 
was termed an Ode, but in English we particu- 
larly distinguish between the Ode and the Song. 
Both are professedly written so as they may be 
chanted, either alone or with instrumental ac- 
companiments 9 but the former is more an imi- 
tation of the Songs of the ancients. Tie Odes of 
Anacreon and of Horace are often airy and gay ; 
but there is, almost in all eases, something in 
the nature of their composition, (chiefly, perhaps, 
the incongruity between the antient and modem 
manners,) which prevents their translations from 
being ranked with the Songs of the present age 
in any nation of Europe. 

The essence of the Song is the simplicity of 
the subject, as well as of the melody to which it 
is adapted. It is fitted for the social circle, and, 
in every verse, sings of the tender feelings of 
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love; the mirthful pleasures of the table; or, 
assuming a satiric strain, it laughs at the little 
follies of individuals, or lashes the vices of the 
age. The War-song rises to a higher tone. It 
approaches nearer to the ancient Ode, but is still 
addressed to the feelings of the many ; and often 
animates the courage of the soldier, by reminding 
him that he is defending the inhabitants of his 
humble home, while resisting the enemies of his 
country. 

The Song is divided into similar stanzas, each 
of which is sung to the same air ; and, conse- 
quently, the several parts of the composition 
ought to have a character of similarity, so that 
it may not be at variance with the Music. The 
same train of thought must run through all the 
stanzas ; and hence that simplicity which the 
Song requires. Were it otherwise, the music, 
like that of the Ode, would need to be varied 
with every verse. It is plain, too, that under 
such circumstances the poem cannot be of great 
length. The music, which is associated with 
the Song, is also simple, as in the early ages, 
and should never be allowed to hide the words 
of the poet. 

Among the English poets, it is surprising how 
few have been Song-writers. It is a poem of a 
sociable character ; and, if it does not interest 
M 2 
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the little circle in which it. i^ chanted, it never 
passes as a song. Neither Chaucei* nor Qower 
have left a single stanza of the kind on record. 
Indeed, it is suspected that there were then no 
national airs to which sach simple poems could 
have been sung. The Provengal melodies were 
at that period well known on the Continent, but 
we have no evidence that they were ever adapted 
to English words.. Throughout the south of 
Europe, those short and artless Lyrics seem to 
have been coeval with the lengthened Romances 
of the Troubadours. The following French 
Chanson, though written, nearly three hundred 
years -ago, has all the > simplicity abd sweetness 
of our best modem songs. We sheiU here copy 
it, along with Dr. Burney's translation: 

Ckaman de Marie Stuart, Rehu ^Eeoiu,^im partant de 
Calais pour Limdres, 

Adieu plaieant pays de France, 

O fM patrie lapfus eheriei 

Que a norrit nu^jeune ev^teme. 

Adieu, France, adieu^ m^ heauxi jours! 

La nefqui dSjoint not amours, 

N'a cy de moi que la moitU; 

Une part te rests ; eUe est tienne; 

Je la fie k ton andtiSf 

Pour que de rautre Hie scwismne. 
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Song wrUttn by Mtary Que^n rfScoU in stUUngfram Calais 
to LondoHf 1560. 

Farewell the sweet, the eyer blest abode ! 

Farewell the country to my soul most dear ! 
Where none but pleasure's flowery paths I trode. 

Far from the gloomy haunts of strife and fear. 

The ship that wafts me from thy happy shore 
Is only freighted with the meaner part ; 

Andy while my youthful pleasures I deplore. 
Leaves thee in fall possession of my heart. 

Tlie fallowing anonymous and more literal ver- 
sion, by giving the advantage of comparison, 
may be useful to ydung translators : 

Ah! pleasant land of France^ farewell ! 

My country dear 

Where many a year 
Of infant youth I loved to dwelL 
Farewell for ever, happy days ! 
The ship which parts our love conveys 
But half of me ; one half behind 
I leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our ehdless love 
And bring the other to thy mind. 

After all, we will not assert that, at this or 
even at an earlier period, there "were no English 
Songs. We only are persuaded that they had 
not then risen to the rank which they now enjoy 
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among poetical productions. They vrere, pnv- 
bably, always the faronrites of rural life ; but 
not dignified enough to be admitted into a higher 
sphere. Simple thoughts chanted to simple me- 
lodies are, no doubt, indigenous in every age 
and country ; and we may cite, in evidence, that 
what modem Musicians understand by Harmony 
was unknown to the Greeks as it yet is to the 
Chinese. Song, as distinguished from Duets 
and Glees, is the efiusion of an individual. The 
music must be adapted to a single voice ; and if 
other tones are introduced they must be com- 
pletely subservient ; otherwise " the auditor is 
tempted to say as the Chinese did (when ' God 
save the King* was played in parts) that the Air 
% might be very good, if the accompaniments 
would let it be heard.^ 

Whatever may have been the Airs to which 
they were sung, we learn, from Shakspeare, that 
popular Songs existed in England at an early 
period. The scene of * Twelfth Night' is, indeed, 
laid in lUyria, but the Duke*s speech was in- 
tended for the ears of an English audience ; and 
a Clowne was sent for to sing : 

" Give me some Musick'^ — " that piece of song, 
TluU old tind Antieke song we heard last ni^t ; 
Me thought it did releeve my passion macb„ 
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More then light ayres, and recollected termes 
Of these most briske and giddy-paced times. 

— — Jtt* old and plaine; 

The Spinsters and the Knitters in the Sun, 

And the free maides that weaue their thred with bones. 

Do vse to channt it," 

" I prethee sing." [Musicke. 

Thb Song. 
Come away, come away death, 
And in sad cypresse let me be laide. 
Fye away, fie away breath, 
I am slaine by a faire cruell maide : 

My shrowd of white, stuck all with Ew, O prepare it. 

My part of death no one so true did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweete 

On my blacke coffin, let there be strewne : 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poore corpes, where my bones shall be throwne : 
A thousand thousand sighes to saue, lay me O where 
Sad true louer neuer find my gpraue, to weepe there. 

** The simplicity and wildness of several of the 
old Scottish melodies denote them to be the 
production of a pastoral age and comitry ; and 
prior to the use of any musical instrument beyond 
that of a very limited scale of a few natural notes, 
and prior to the knowledge of any rules of arti- 
ficial music. This conjecture, if solid, must 
carry them up to a high period of antiquity. 

" The most ancient of the Scottish Songs 
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still preserved, are extremely simple, and void of 
all art. They consist of one measure only, and 
hare no second part, as the later or more mo- 
dem airs have. They must, therefore, have been 
composed for a very simple instrument, such as 
the shepherd's reed or pipe, of few notes, and 
of the plain diatonic scak, without using the 
semitones, or sharps and flats. The distinguish- 
ing strain of our old melodies is plaintire and 
melancholy ; and what makes them soothing and 
afiecting, to a great degree, is the constant use 
of the concordant tones, the third and fifth of 
the scale, often ending upon the fifth, and some 
of them on the sixth. By this artless standard 
some of our old Scottish melodies may be traced; 
such as Gil Morice; — There came a ghost to Mar- 
g^efs door; — O kiddie, t man ho thee: — Hap mewi* 
thy pettycoat : — I mean the old sets of these airs ; 
as the last air, which I take to be one of our 
oldest songs, is so modernized as scarce to hare 
a trace of its ancient simplicity. The simple 
original air is still sung by nurses in the country, 
as a lullaby to 43till their babes to sleep. It may 
be said, that the words of some of the^ songs 
denote them to be of no very ancient date \ but 
it is well known, that many of our old Songs 
have changed their original names> by being 
adapted to more modern words. Some old tunes 
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have a aeeoiut part; but it is only a repetition 
of the. first part on tlie higher ocCare ; ,and Uiese 
additions, ar^ probably of more modehi date than 
lii^ tmes dtemsehres/'* 

The oldest; Scotch S<^ng on rec6rd is entitled 
'^'TheBankis of Helicone ^'^ and was, doubtless^ 
Written moi^e than three hnndred years ago. The 
measure is pecoliar, and has ' often been chosen 
by the poets of that nati<m ; bo); tiie Air is either 
litdie ki»>wn> or neglected. Thi first stahza we 
shall here insert r 

Declair ye banks of Helicone 
Parnassus hill, and daills ilk on. 

And fountain Cabellein, 
Gif Qigr of yomr Muses .all, 
Ortiympliis may b« p^regall 

Unto my lady sobein ; 
Or if the ladies that did lave 

Their bodies by your brim. 
So seimlie were or yet so snaye, 

So beauliftil or trim. 

Contempill exempill 

Tak be her prop($r port, 
Gifoniesabonie, 

Amang you did resort. 

To write a song worthy of being set to music, 

* " Dissertation on the Scottish Music" by A. F. Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouselee. 

M 3 
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and to write one to be sung to an Air previously 
composed, require different species of talent. The 
genius of the poet is necessary in both cases ; 
but in the latter he must also understand the 
principles and feel the power of music. It is 
this fortunate union of the two sister arts which 
has delighted the social circle with the Scottish 
Songs of Bums and the Irish Melodies of Moore. 
The ancient music of the two countries is, in 
general, so much alike, that it is often a matter 
of dispute to which nation a particular tune be- 
longs. An anonymous writer has endeavoured to 
draw a probable line of distinction : ^* In Scotch 
tunes, says he, we have a perpetual recurrence of 
something which reminds the hearer that they 
were originally adapted to the drwie of the bag- 
pipe ; while in Welsh melodies, and in those of 
Ireland, we have a rapid succession of notes, a 
redundant fulness in the bars and phrases, and a 
sort of jingle which immediately refers their 
origin to the harp: an instrument not adapted to 
the display of any prolonged modulation, nor 
capable of any swell, or what the Italians call 
* sustenato/" — " The livelier Irish airs have a 
charm which is entirely peculiar, and are as supe- 
rior to the Scotch tunes of that kind as the 
Scotch airs of the pathetic kind are superior to 
those of the Irish." 
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After all that has been said of National Music, 
we are persuaded that it owes much of its in- 
terest to early associations, which remind us of 
the scenes of our country and our homes. The 
famous ' Rons des Vaches,^ formerly so fatal to the 
emigrant Swiss, has lost its influence. Even the 
character of its music is held in little estimation ; 
and we know of no strains which could now 
burst the adder, or cure the bite of the tarantula* 
But though mere sounds, unless associated with 
the memory of the past, are ill fitted to excite a 
train of ideas, yet there may be an incongruity 
between the Air and the words of the Song, which 
would be grating to the melody of the one and 
disturb the thought of the other. Modem mu- 
sicians frequently shew so little attention to pro- 
sody, that the finest sentiments and the most 
polished verses are rendered unintelligible. '^ Un- 
important expletives and particles are forced into 
notice by careless or ignorant composers, who, 
only intent upon mere music, pay no regard to her 
sister, poetry. But then, poetry, in revenge, is 
as little solicitous about musical effects ; for 
symmetry of air, or simplicity of design, are 
generally so little thought of, that every hetero- 
geneous idea, which can be hitched into rhyme, 
is indiscriminately crowded into the same song.'' 
— " If the writer has the least pity for the com- 
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poser, or love for music, or wishes to afford the 
least opportmiity for symmetry in the; air,- the 
thought should he one, and the nnmbers^ as 
smooth, and the expression as«asy and laconic 
as possible/'-*-'* In general, ewrynew liiie incur 
songs introchices a new thought ;t so diat, if the 
composer is more tender of the poet V refutation 
than his own, he must, at every line, change his 
subject, or be at strife with the bard;- and in 
either case, the sdtemaiive is injurious to the 
general interest bf the ^music, poetry, and au- 
dience."* - . 

The- most ordinary rersifier knows that every 
stanza of a Song should contain the same number 
of lines, and that each line must hare the j^me 
quantity of syllables : he probably knows too 
that the feet of each corresponding line ought to 
be of the same species ; f(nr unless the poem has 
all these requisites, the sevend stanzas could not 
be sung to the «ame air. There are, however, 
necessary points which require equal attention : 
the general flow of sentiment and the adaptation 
of the emphasis and csBSura to Uie bars of the tune. 
*' Until I am complete master of a tune^ says 
Burns, in my own. sin^ng (sudi as it is) I can 
never compose for it.' ^My way is: I. consider 

■ ■• ■ ■ t . ■>■ ' I . I i i i I . .... I I - 

* Pr. Bidmey. 
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the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea of 
the musical expression ; then choose my theme ; 
begin one stanza ; when that is composed^ which 
is generally the most difficult part of the business, 
I walk out, sit down now and th^, look out for 
objects in nature around me that are in unison 
and haimony with the cogitations of my fancy 
and workings of my bosom ; humming every now 
and then the air, with the verses I have framed. 
When I feel my muse beginning to jade, I retire 
to the solitary fireside of my study, and there 
commit my effusions to paper ; swinging at in- 
tervals on the hind legs of my elbow chair, by 
way of calling forth my own critical strictures, 
as my pen goes on. Seriously, this, at home, is 
almost invariably my way."* 

In writing for old airs it is often difficult to hit 
on a proper stanza, unless we have the old words 
to which they have been sung. " I have tried 
my hand (we i^in quote Bums) with Robin 
Adair, and you will probably think, with little 
success; but it is such a cramp, outi-of-the-way 
measure, that I despair of doing any thing better 
to it. 



* Bums's Letters to Mr. Thomson. 
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Phillis the Fair. 

While larks with little wing, 

Fann'd the pure air, 
Tasting the breathing spring, 

Forth I did fare; 
Gay the son's golden eye, 

Peep'd o'er the mountains high ; 
Sneh thy mom ! did I cry , 

PhilUs the fair. 

In each bird's careless song, 

Glad did I share ; 
While yon wild flowers among, 

Chance led me there ; 
Sweet to the opening day. 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray ; 
Such thy bloom ! did I say, 

Phillis the fair. 



In a subsequent letter, 

'' That crinkum crankum tune, RoUn Adair, 
has run so in my head, and I succeeded so ill in 
my last attempt, that I have ventured in this 
morning's walk one essay more. 

Song. 

Had I a cave on some wild, distant shore. 
Where the winds howl to the waves dashing roar : 
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There would I weep my woes, 
There seek my last repose. 
Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne'er to wake more ! 

Falsest of womankind, canst thou declare 
All thy fond-plighted yows — fleeting as air ! 

To thy new lover hie, 

Langh o'er thy perjury; 

Then in thy hosom try, 
What peace is there ! 

Mr. Moore has written the following Song to 
the same tune, which the Irish call ' Aiken 
Aroon! 

Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like tiie rainhow that hangs in the skies ; 
Shining through sorrow's stream, 
Sadd'ning through pleasure's heam. 
Thy sons, with doubtful gleam. 
Weep while they rise ! 

Erin ! thy silent tear neyer-shall cease, 
Erin ! thy languid smile ne'er shall increase, 

Till, like the rainbow's light, 

Thy various tints unite. 

And form, in Heaven's sight. 
One arch of peace. 

Mr. Moore, as well as Bums, complained that 
the Music cramped the measure of his Songs ; 
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and of this we hare itpparent proofs in his Irish 
Melodies, in which he has been forced to use 
modes of versification that would not have been 
chosen for an unfettered poem. It requires some 
practice to give the proper cadence in reciting 
the following lines: 

At the mid hour of nSgH when stars are weeping, I fly, 
To the lone yale we loved, wh^i life shone warm in thine 
eye! 
And I think that, if spirits oan steal/rom the region of air 
To revisit past sbenes of 4eligfat, thou wilt come to me 
there, 
And tell me oar loye is rememheFd eyen in the sky ! 

Another five-barred cadence to the air **tonce 
had a true Um^ although the feet walk more 
smoothly, must also have cost considerable pains 
to the poet. 

Through grief and through danger, thy smile hath cheered 

my way, 
Till hope seem'dto had from each thorn that round me lay ; 
The darker oar foitune, the brighter oar pure loTe bum'd, 
Till shame into glory $ till fear into zeal was tom'd : 
Oh ! slave as I was, in thy arms my f^Mt felt free, 
And bless'd e'en the sorrows that made me more dear to 

thee. 

We formerly remarked* that it is the thought 
♦ Page 330. 



/^ 
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and not the measure which raidem the stanza grave 
or gay ; and something similar may be observed 
of the . Music. Tenderness, and even pathos, may 
be given to. the most lively air, provided it be 
accompanied wtdi varses of a plaintive kind, sung 
with tender expression and to slow time. It is 
not, however, to be recommended, to the writer 
of a . serious Song, to ohuse an Air which has 
been originally adapted to lighter verses; be* 
cause tiie earlier association is apt t6 return 
upon the mind of the hearer, and thereby to re- 
transpose the melody (and with it the song) into 
a species of burlesque. * The Banks of the Dee' 
(which the Scotch have appropriated as a Na- 
tional Song, although the Nightingale was never 
heard in their country) is set, in slow time, to 
the Irish Air of ' Langolee' : that tune to which 
so many ludicrous verses have been made and sung. 
It has been said that Love and Wine are the 
exclusive subjects of Song ; but he who said so 
forgot Patriotism to which we owe many of the 
finest Songs in every language. This patriotism, 
however, is not necessarily enlightened. The 
poet need only to be an enthusiast; and the 
offspring of his muse will be equally prized by 
his party, whether they be in favour of re- 
publicanism, or of the divine right of kings. 
The Marseillois hymn animated the French sol- 
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diers to battle ; and many of our tenderest airs 
were composed by the adherents of the exiled 
Stuarts : these are associated with pity for mis* 
fortune, and ' pity melts the mind to love.' War- 
Songs are more assimilated to the ancient Ode t 
they aim at the sublime* ' Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled' is of this class ; but the following, 
by the same author, is probably less known : 

ScENE^^ Field ofBaitle^Time of the Day, Evening-^-the 
wounded and dying of the victorious Army are supposed 
to join in the following 

Song of Death* 

Farewell thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye skie$, 

Now gay with the broad setting san ! 
Farewell loves ^nd friendships, ye dear, tender ties. 

Our race of existence is ran ! 

Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy foe, 

Go, frighten tiie coward and slave ; 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know. 

No terrors hast thou to the brave! 

Thou strik'st the poor peasant — ^he sinks in the dark. 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero — a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 

In the field of proud honour— our swords, in our hands. 

Our king and our country to save — 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands — 

O, who would not die with the brave ! 
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Campbells " Battle of Hohenlinden'' is a spi- 
rited Song of the same class. 

On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly: 

But Idnden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and tmmpet fast arrayed. 
Bach horseman drew his battle blade; 
And furious every charger neighed. 

To join the dreadful revelry* 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven; 
Then rush'd the steed, to battle driven; 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall grow. 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

The combat deepens, on ye brave. 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 

And charge vrith all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part, where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Of Lybic Poetby— -coirfmiied. 

In the preceding Chapter we have treated at 
large of the Ode and the Song which, in this 
country, are the only species of poetry that are 
combined with instrumental Music. Other small 
poems, however, are usually included under the 
denomination of Lyric: some of which are con- 
sidered as varieties of Song; and others are 
seldom, if ever, meant to be sung. 

A Ballad is a rhyming record of some adven- 
ture or transaction, which is amusing or inter- 
esting to the populace, and written in easy and 
uniform verse, so as it may be sung by those 
who have little acquaintance with Music. Bal- 
lads are sung in the streets and at fairs, by itine- 
rant minstrels, or they amuse the rustics during 
their sociable and sedentary occupations. They 
are so many amusing or interesting tales told in 
verse, and in a chant that is sufficiently a^eeable 
to the ear. ' Chevy Chase' and ' The Babes of 
the Wood* are specimens of our ancient Ballads. 
Goldsmith's ^ Edwin and Angelina,' is a Ballad of 
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modem date; bat of such we have few. In old 
En^ish the words Ballad and Song were syno- 
nymous ; but, as early as the time of Shakspeare, 
they were sufficiently distinguished. In the latter 
the sweetness of the music became more attended 
to, and in the former the interest rested more on 
the humtiMixoiiB or' the' tragic effect of tbe tale. 
Ballads^ were, at one titne, the only Tehicles of 
popular satire ; and with this view they are occa- 
sionally still employed to raise a spirit of party 
among the multitude. Let me, said Fief cher of 
Sakoun, have the making of the Ballads of a 
nation, aiid I shall care very little who made its 
religion. 

ITie French have divided their Lyric Poetry 
into several species, some of which we, of this 
country, have endeavoured to imitate, while of 
others we have merely imported the names with- 
out adopting their dis^ctions. Of these the 
Sonnet is best known. It has occupli^d the pen 
of many of our most distinguidhed poets; but, 
when the rules of its composition have been 
strictly observed, it has seldom added to their 
fame. 

The laws of the French Sonnet are rigid and 
unalterable* It is composed of fourteen verses, 
of equal lengths, usually Alexandrines ; but some- 
times often, of eight, or even of seven syllables. 
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Those of twelve syllables, however, are accounted 
the most harmonious. These fourteen verses are 
divided into two quatrains, and one stanza of six 
lines. 

The rhymes of the two quatrains (both mas- 
culine and feminine) must be similar, and must 
also follow in the same order: so that, in the 
terminations of the first eight lines, there are 
only two sounds which strike the ear. 

In composing the concluding (six-lined) stanza, 
the two first verses must form a rhyme ; and the 
other four must have their terminations so dis- 
posed as not to imitate the order of the first 
quatrains. Further, there must be a pause in the 
construction of this latter stanza which will have 
the effect of separating it into two parts of three 
verses each, which are called Tercets. 

Such are the Rules of Boileau, which he feigns 
to have been announced by Apollo : Rules that 
experience has demonstrated to be incompatible 
with the genius of the English tongue ; which 
is intolerant to rhymes that occur at irregular 
distances. 

The French Sonnet, as well as its English imi- 
tations, is, doubtless, in its origin, of Italian 
growth. -It was only in a language of vowels 
and liquids that the Inqnvvisitori could speak in 
Rhyme, without premeditation (as their name im- 
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plies) ; and that Petrarch could have celebrated 
his Laura in three hundred of those uniform Son- 
nets, without being himself disgusted with the 
labour, or tiring the patience of his readers. 
We shall give one of his amourous productions, 
with an English anonymous translation, as a 
specimen of the arrangement of the verses : 

QMel vago impallidiry che'l dolct rUo 
jywC amorosa nebhia rieopem. 
Con tawta maeHade al cor i offetity 
Che li iifece incoiUr* a mezzo 'I fnto. 

Conohbi alloTy siccome in paradiso 
Vede Tun VaUro; in talguiea t'apene 
Quel pietoto pensier, eh*aUri non scene : 
Ma vidi Vio, eh* altrove non m' ^ffiso, 

Ogni angelica vista, ogiC atto umile 
Che giammai in donna oti* amor fosse, apparve, 
Fora uno sdegno a lato a quel eh* i* dico. 

Chinava a terra il helguardo gentile; 
E taeendo dicea (come a me parve) 
Chi m* aJlontana il miofedele amieo? 



That charminj^ paleness, that o'erelouding^ threw, 
O'er her bewitching smiles a love-siek shade, 
Came with such winning majesty arrayed. 
That forth my ravish'd heart to meet it flew. 
How saints greet saints in paradise I knew 
From that blest hour, so freely was displayed 
That tender sentiment none other read : 
But I, who still from her my being drew. 
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Each angel look, «aeli condeaeop^Uiig grace 
That can on ladies' cheeks, when kindest, play, 
Compared to this, would cold disdain appear. 

She bent to earth her gentle beauteous face. 
And in expressive silence seemM to say, 
Who from my side my faithful friend would tear ? 



Of the English Sonnet thus fettered, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it was unsuccessful in the 
hands of Shakspeare and of Milton ; but, with 
other forms of stanza, there have been many 
beautiful fourteen-lined poemis under the name of 
Sonnets. Daniel, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, wrote fifty-seven addressed to Delia, as 
Petrarch did to his Laura. Although possessing 
a little of the conceit of the age> they are gene- 
rally so excellent as to put to shame our mo^rn 
Sonneteers : — One we extract : 

Beautie (sweet Loue) is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh vpon the tender greene, 
Cheers. for a time but til the Sun doth shew, 
And straight tis gone as tt had neuer beene. 

Soone doth it fildelhatittakes ^le fto^t 6oriph, 
Shortis thef^odeoCthebliiJ9hingRos(Qt: 
The hew which thou so oareldjly dQ9.t pomh. 
Yet which at iengtli tbou mutst be f(m>'d tolose, 

When thou tfneolmrg'd with burthen of thy yeeres, 
Shalt bend thjrwrigkles.homwardto the earth, 
And that in Beauties lease expii^d, appeaMfs 
The date of Ago^ tiM Kalei^ Of our desith. 
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Bat ah no more, this must not be foretold, 
For women grieue to think they mast be old. 

Drummond, of Hawthomden, who lived at the 
same period, was also a successful writer of Son- 
nets, of which the following is a proof. 

To THE Nightingale. 

. Dear Chorister, who from these shadows sends, 

Ere that the blushing mom dare shew hejr light. 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends, 

(Become all ear), — stars stay to hear thy plight ; 
If one whose grief even reach of thought transcends, 

Who ne'er, not in a dream, did taste delight 
May thee importune, who like ease pretends 

And seems to joy in woe, in woe's despight ; 
Tell me (so may thou milder fortune try 

And long, long sing !) for what thou thus complains, 
Since winter's gone, and sun in dappled sky 

Enamoured smiles on woods and flowery plains ? 
The bird, as if my questions did her move. 
With trembling wings sighed forth, — << I love, I love V 

The French Rondeau, like their Sonnet, is 
confined to a peculiar form of Stanza and of 
Rhyme. It consists of thirteen ten-syllable lines 
divided into two portions (eight and five), each 
portion terminating with three or more of the 
words that begin the Poem ; but which make an 
agreeable and spirited meaning with the words 
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that precede tbem. An -example will shew the 
trammels of its rhyme : it is by Yoiture. 

Mafaif c^estfak de moi, car Isabeau 
M'a conjar^ de Ini faire un Rondeau: 
Cela me met en one peine extreme. 
Quoi ! treize yers, huit in eau, cinq en ^me ! 
Je loi ferois aussit6t un bateau. 
En Yoilk cinq pourtant en un monceau: 
Faisons-en huit, en invoquant ftodeau, 
£t puis mettonSy par quelque stratag^e, 

81 je peureifl encore de mon cenreau 
Tirer einq vers, I'touTrage seroit beau ; 
Mais oependtoty me ToiU dans I\>nzitoe, 
Et fli je erois que je ftds le dbuzidme : 
En YoiOi treize i^8t6s au mveaUy 
Mofdy ^ est fait,. 

This play of Rhymes was not adopted by our 
poets* The (^ ^English Roundels weie short 
lyrical poems^ of which the first verse, couplet, 
or quatrain, was related, at the end of every 
Stanza, to the same aijr ; making what was called 
the burden of the Song. Roundelay and Yireli^ 
(French t?irer,. to turn round) were other old 
names for the sana^e species of composition. All 
kinds of Poetry were formerly termed Lays ; but 
the French lai is distinguished from the other 
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Lyrics ; and designates a short soBg^ having only 
two rhymes, as the following : 

iS^iir Vappui du monde 
Quefaut-il qu'onfcmde 

jyespoir? 
Cett9 merprofonde 

Fait voir, 
Calme au fwuin Vande ; 
Ei Vorage y gronde 

Lesair^ 

The Greek epigramma signified an Inscription ; 
and, originally referred to the rerses that were 
inscribed on tombs, on temples and other public 
monuments. The name was afterwards retained 
to denominttte ony^ short poem cfaaractevistic of 
some particular persons, or event. Its essence 
is, that it consists of a simple subject, rendered 
interesting by terminating with an unexpected 
but pointed thought or expression. The point 
of the modem Epigram often rests on a witticism, 
or on a verbal pun*; but the higher species,-— 
that which only deserves to be called a poem,— - 
should be marked by fineness and delicacy rather 
than by smartness or repartee. Pope's couplet, 
written on a glass with a diamond pencil, lent 

• See page 150. 

N 2 
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him by Chesterfield, approaches to the latter 
kind : 

Accept a miracle ux place of wit ; — 

See two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ. 

That on the tombstone of a Fiddler who beat 
time to his music is an example of the satirical: 

Stephen and Time are now both even : 
Stephen beat Time, now Time's beat Stephen. 

The next, from the German, is general by 
allusion^ although dirept in its application ; . 

Adah's Sleep. 

He laid him down and slept, — and from his side 

A woman ii| her magic beauty rose, — 
Dazzl'd and.charm'd, he call'd that woman — " bride," — 

And his first sl^ep became his last repose. 

The following are more complimentary : 

On a Flower painted by Varelst. 

When fam'd Varelst this little wonder drew, 
Flora Youchsaf 'd the growing work to view : 
Finding the painter's science at a stand, 
The goddess snatch'd the pencil from his hand ; 
And, finishing the piece, she smiling said, 
Behold one work of mine which ne'er t hall fade! 
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To A Lady of the County of Lancaster^ with a 
White Rose. 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear; 
'Twill blush to see itself less white. 

And tarn Lancastrian there. 

The latter^ which its author has, tastelessly, 
overwhelmed with additional stanzas, is a Madri- 
gal, rather than an Epigram. The Madrigal is a 
small Song, terminating in a marked manner; 
and is, in so far, like the Epigram; but the 
thought is more delicate, and, usually, breathes 
the tenderness of love. This species of Poetry 
is more common on the continent. The following 
by Garrick, is imitated from the Spanish : 

For me, my fair a wreath hath wove, 
Where rival flowers in nnion meet ; 

As oft she kiss'd this gift of love. 
Her breath gave sweetness to the sweet. 

A bee, within a damask rose 
Had crept, the nectar'd dew to sip ; 

But lesser sweets the thief foregoes, 
And fixes on Maria's lip. 

There, tasting all the bloom of spring, 
Wak'd by the ripening breath of May j-^ 

Th' ongrateAil spoiler left his sting. 
And with the honey fled away. 
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AHotber beaatiful Madrigal is from tke pen of 
Lord Byron : 

Lines written BENVATii a Picture. 

Dear object of defeated care ! 

Though now of love and thee bereft. 
To reconcile me with despair. 

Thine image and my tears are left 

Tis said, with sorrow Time can cope. 
But this, I feel, can ne'er be true ; 

For, by the death-blow of my Hope, 
My Ifemory komortal grew. 

While treating of the smaller Poems, we may 
notice Acrostics and Bouts Rimes, those play- 
things of the Muses. 

An Acrostic is a number of Verses so con- 
trived that the initial Letters, read from top to 
bottom of the Poem, make up a word or a phrase ; 
generally a person's name, or a motto. This 
amusement has produced Tarions forms. Some 
have the name made up by the terminating letters 
of the verses ; some both by the initials and the 
terminations ; others read backward4», beginning 
with the initial, or with the termination, of the 
last verse : while a few are extremely complicated, 
having the name, or words, repeated in many 
directions. One of the simfder kind will serve 
as an example : 
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To Frienvship. 

* F riendshipy thoa'rt false ! I hate thy flattering smile ! 

R etnrn to me those years I spent in vain : 
I n early youth, the yictim of thy guile, 

E adi joy took \Hng ne'er to return again/ 
N e'ei" to return : for, oMird hy hopes dcceit'd, 

D uUy the slow-paced hours now move ah>ng ; 
S o dianged the time when, thoughtless, I bdiet'd 

H er honied words, and heard her syren song: 
I f e'er, as me, she lure some youth to stray, 
F erhaps, l>efore too late, he'll listen to my lay. 

The play of B(mt$ Rimis, like its name, is bor^ 
rowed from the French ; and is introduced into 
the English social circle much seldomer tiban it 
ought. One of a party writes down the rhyming 
words for a short poem ; which another under- 
takes to complete, by filling up the several 
verses : on a subject either ohosaci at pleasure, 
or prescribed^ as the case may h^ Th^ ft)l- 
lowing will be sufficiently explanatory of the 
practice : 

To Hope. 

Down, down, vahi tlapt ! to me no . . • mcfrt 
Can Spring return, with blossoms ... crowned; 

Nor Summer ripen Autumn's store 

Which now lies withelring on the • . . ground. 
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Fade, fade, vain Hope ! all else has . . • faded ; 

Why should I dream and cherish . . . thee ? 
Since dark Despair that sun has .... shaded 

Which once gave light and joy to . . . me. 

Go, flatterer, go ! thy hour is past ; 

Thy promised pleasures all are .... yain ; 
I know they are not meant to last. 

And ne^er will trust to thee again^ 



Another sort of poetical amusement has the 
name of Echoes. In these the repetition of the 
last word, or syllable^ of a rerse givea an answer 
to a question, or explains some subject, which 
that verse contains ; — thus, by Cowley : 



Oh ! what has caused my killing imsenes? 

*' Eyes,'' Echo said. What hath detained my ease? 
** Ease,'' straight the reasonable nymph replies. 

That nothing can my troubled mind w^peasel 
** Peace,'' Echo answers. What, is any nigh? 
Philetus said. She quickly utters '* I." 

Is't Echo answers? tell^me then thy will: 
" I WILL," she said. What shall I f;ety says he. 

By loying siUl? To which she answers, '' III." 
HI ! Shall I void of wish'd-for pleasures die ? 

** I." Shall not I, who toil in ceaseless pain. 

Some pleasure know? ^^ No/' she replies again* 
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False and inconstant nymph, tkau lyett! said he : 
" Thou lyest," she said; And I desenr'd her hate, 

If I should thee htUeve. ** Believe/^ saith she. 
For why ? Th^ idle words are of no weight. 

** Weight/' she answers. Therefore 111 depart. 

To which resounding Echo answers, " Part.'' 

There are some ludicrous Echoes of this kind 
in the third Canto of Hudibras, to which we refer 
the reader ; because they cannot well be sepa- 
rated from their context. 

Although this species of composition is suffi- 
ciently trifling, it seems, from some allusions by 
Martial as well as other Authors, to have been 
well known to the Greek and Roman poets. In 
latter times, many playful specimens were pro- 
duced. Such is that famous Echo of Erasmus, 
Decem annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone- 
one, ' that is ove, asine.** 



n3 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Of Pastoral Poetry. 

The simple manners and calm enjoyments of 
rural life have always presented^ to the moralist, 
a striking contrast to the vice and misery of 
crowded cities and the everlasting turmoil of the 
busy haunts of men. Much of this contrast 
really exists ; but imagination has come in aid 
of the real distinction ; and the Golden Age of 
the poets has ever been an Age of Shepherds 
who fed their flocks in luxuriant meadows, and 
played, on their reeds^ to the listening divinities 
of the woods, or sung the charms of their mis- 
tresses : seated under the shade of a spreading 
beech, or on the banks of a murmuring stream. 
The narratives, songs, and dramas, which are 
supposed to have been recited, sung; or acted 
by shepherds (Latin pastores) are Pastorals. 
They are necessarily confined to few objects and 
few incidents ; and hence Pastoral Poetry is the 
simplest, but at the same time the most dif- 
ficult, species of fictitious composition. 

Pastorals are also called Bucolics, from the 
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Greek bom an ox, and hohn food, from which 
was derited b&ukolos, a herdBman> in opposition 
to one who tended sheep, or goats. Taste often 
differs, unaccountably, with the age and country. 
Our ideas of pastoral life are associated with the 
sheep% The goat can scarcely appear in a poem 
the characteristic of which is innocent simpli* 
city ; and both the ox and his owner are too apt 
to remind us of rudeness and vulgarity. It was 
otherwise with the Greeks and Romans. Oxen 
were, with them, the noblest of domestic animals. 
They shared, with men, the praise-worthy labours 
of agriculture ; and, crowned with garlands, they 
had the honour of being sacrificed to the superior 
gods. Theocritus, who may be reckoned the 
father of Pastoral Poetry (for Virgil was not 
only his follower but his imitator) distinguishes 
the Goatherd, the Shepherd, and the Neatherd, 
as rising in the scale of rank. The Goatherds 
worshipped Pan, as their preceptor in the art of 
singing or playing on the pipe ; while the Neat* 
herds and the Shepherds were the disciples of 
Apollo and the Muses.'' The distinction of these 
three classes was afterwards lost. 

The ancient Pastorals were either Dialogues 
or Monologues. A monologue (Greek nwnos, 
alone, and logos, a speech) is a poetical piece, 
where there is only a single speaker,-— what, in 
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a Drama^ would be called a Soliloquy* An Idyt, 
Idyllion, or Idyllium (Greek diminutive from 
eidos, an image^ or representation,) is, strictly 
speaking, a short Pastoral, of the narrative or 
descriptive kind. An Eclogue (also Greek) is 
literally a chosen, or picked, discourse, and wiets 
originally the same as the Idyl, there being no 
diflFerence in kind between the Idyls of Theo- 
critus and the Eclogues of Virgil : but,, in mo* 
dern usage, they are shepherds only who converse 
in the Eclogue, while, in the Idyl, although the 
subject must be rural, there is no necessity to 
introduce a rustic speaker. The Idyllion has 
been seldom attempted in English. One of the 
most successful is a paraphrastical translation, 
by Cunningham, from the Greek of Bion. It is 
an address to the Evening Star ; and is too well 
known to warrant our troubling the reader by 
repeating it. The following, besides giving an 
example of this species of poetry, may induce 
the student to turn his attention to poetical prose : 
a kind of composition which prevails among 
other nations, but which, though well suited to 
the language, is little cultivated in this country. 
The Hyacinth here addressed is the Harebell. 

THE HYACINTH. 

Of all the flowers of the sprmg, the rose is most che- 
rished by Yenas. She is pleased to behold it in the 
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woods of Idalia. With her delicate fingers she gently 
opens its odoiiferous calyx ; and on its spreading flowers 
she cradles the God of Love, when, fatigued with his 
cruel labours, he resigns himself to sleep, while the wood- 
nymphs sing softly around him. 

liie queen of heaven, haughty Juno, protects the gaudy 
tulip. Upon its petals we behold the colours of the 
favourite bird of the goddess. I have seen the wood- 
nymphs, in their light dances, fear to tread upon the 
violet, their darling ornament. Echo is still enamoured 
of the pale narcissus. 

The flowers chosen by the immortals are beautiful ; but 
there is one still more beauteous for me. O, sweet and 
modest hyacinth ! It is thee whom I love — thee whom I 
prefer to all the flowers of the immortals. Come, rest 
upon my bosom, while I elevate my voice — while I con-> 
secrate thee in my song. 

Lovely flower ! thy perfume excels that of the rose. 
Gently balanced on thy slender stem, thou hidest not thy 
head like the timid violet, nor courtest attention like 
the flaunting tulip, but receivest without exacting our 
homage. Thy colour, the pure tint of an azure sky, is 
associated with the tender and melancholy remembrance 
of what once has been. Thy delicate form gives a grace 
to the nosegay of the shepherdess, and, twined with the 
glossy ringlets, adorns her flowing hair. O, sweet and 
modest hyacinth 1 

Last evening, in the woods, I heard a young shepherd, 
whose voice mingled melodiously with the tones of the 
nightingale. He sung of the snowdrop, the earliest 
flower of the spring. Doubtless, young shepherd, it is 
beautiful ; but its beauties are transient: before thy song 
has ceased, they are no more. My hyacinth is more lovely 
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aad more Inrtiiig. It forms a garlamd with tlM earliest of 
the roses, aad, whea the latest haye perMed, it is still in 
bloom. The flowers of the sprii^fp hate ioiig faded ; bat 
mine has yet presenred its freshness, and continaes to 
blossom. Zephyras himself is oarefol lest he should 
ii^are it with his wing. O, plack not my dariing flower. 
Tear not its trembling stem. Let it drink of the moisture 
of the earth. Let it be sprinkled with the tears of Aa« 
rora. Then will it exhale its sweetest perftime, and 
remind yon of the flowers of spring that have oeased to 
blow. Ah, pluck not my flower! Soaroely is it torn 
from its stem when it droops its head and dies. May no 
rash hand despoil thy beauteous form-^thy fragile exist- 
enee ; for I prefer thee to all the flowers of the immortals — 
to the flowers of spring — ^to the flower of which the shep- 
herd sung in the woods ; sweet and modest hyacinth ! 

Ye careless nymphs who recline at your ease on the 
surrounding trees, give ear to my song ! Would you 
know why I love the hyacinth— why I prefer it to all tiie 
flowers ctf the field — eome near, lest the malignant satyrs 
should hear me, or babbling echo should whisper my 
secret to the unfeeling rocks. Listen to me, ye thought* 
less nymphs I Listen to my mournful song. 

Ye have seen the amiable shepherd. Ye have seen 
my Alexis, wandering in your woods. Ye have not yet 
forgotten his sweet smile and his plaintive voiee. Alas ! 
ye will see him no more. Never again will ye hear his 
song. The shepherds assembled on the mead to enjoy 
their innocent sports — each was accompanied with the 
maid he loved. Alexis and I alone were sad. It was 
the eve of his departure. Our sighs answered to one 
aiiother. I had a nosegay of hyadnth in my bosom. I 
lost it, and sought for it every where in vain, while the 
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shepherds langhM in midice. Lore made me bold* I 
promised a kiss to him who shoald find it, and my beat- 
ing heart prayed that it might be Alexis. Loye over- 
came me. This was the first — ^the last kiss. O, tender 
flower, thou wert the only witness of onr parting ! Hear 
me, ye dryads, listen to my monmfiil song. 

Alas! I, alone, now sing of the tender flower. Alexis 
has forgotten it* He passes oyer the hyacinth. It bends 
under his feet and raises to him its perfume. He passes 
on without its being able to draw from his bosom a 
single sigh. Ungrateful shepherd — ^too dear, too amiable 
Alexis, all is then over ! Thou hast forgotten thy shep- 
herdess. Thou hast forgotten thy hyacinth, and that 
farewell of which it was the pledge. Alas ! see the tender 
flower. It has withered upon my bosom. My hot tears 
have dried it up, like the rage of the scorching day- 
star. Ungrateful Alexis! Thou hast destroyed my 
hyacinth. Thou art the cause of my lamentation. 

Depart, ye dryads ! Listen no longer to my mournful 
song. My Toiee is extinguished. My tears have slack- 
ened the cords of my lyre. They have drowned my com- 
plaints. O, Venus ! it is thee whom I implore. Hear 
my prayer. Tear Alexis from my heart. Efface his 
image from it for eyer. Alexis ! like thee I have at length 
forgotten our love — farewell ! But thee, O tender flower, 
I will never forget Thou shalt be ever dear to me. I will 
always prefer thee to the flowers of the immortals — to 
the early flowers of the spring — to the flower whose praises 
were sung by the shepherds of the woods — ^thou sweet 
and modest hyacinth ! 

If we except Milton's Lycidas, we have no 
English Pastoral of note from the Shepherd's 
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Calendar of Spencer to the rival productions of 
Phillips and Pope. ** Neither Mr. Pope's nor 
Mr. Phillips's Pastorals, says Dr. Blair, do any 
great honour to the English Poetry. Mr. Pope's 
were composed in his youth ; which may be an 
apology for other faults, but cannot well excuse 
the barrenness that appears in them. They are 
written in remarkably smooth and flowing num- 
bers: and this is their chief merit; for there is 
scarcely any thought in them which can be called 
his own ; scarcely any description, or any image 
of nature, which has the marks of being original, 
or copied from nature herself; but a repetition of 
the common images that are to be found in Vir- 
gil, and in all poets who write of rural themes. 
Phillips attempted to be more simple and natural 
than Pope ; but he wanted genius to support his 
attempt, or to write agreeably. He, too, runs 
on the common and beaten topics ; and, endea- 
vouring to be simple, he becomes flat and in- 
sipid." 

Shenstone's Ballad is the most popular of all 
the English Pastorals. Dr. Johnson's criticism 
applies to the species in general rather than to 
this particular poem. " I cannot but regret," says 
he, ** that it is Pastoral : an intelligent reader, 
acquainted mth the scenes of real life, sickens at the 
mention of the crook, the pipe, the sheep, and the 
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kids, which it is not necessary to bring forward 
to notice ; for the poet's art is selection, and he 
ought to shew the beauties without the grossness 
of the country life/' The Doctor here, as on 
other occasions, is certainly too cynical. Pas- 
toral Poetry was never intended to pourtray the 
" scenes of real life/' The poet's art is to feign 
rather than to select ; to place an imaginary Eden 
in the wild; and to people it with the gentle 
beings of his own creation. Notwithstanding his 
fastidious remarks, Johnson cannot refuse the 
tribute of approbation to many passages of the 
poem of which we speak. ** In the first part 
(the Ballad is divided into four) are two passages, 
to which if any mind denies its sympathy, it has 
no acquaintance with love or nature : 

I priz'd every hour that went by. 
Beyond all that had pleasM me before ; 

But now they are past, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 

* • • • • 

When forced the fair nymph to forego, 

What anguish I felt in my heart I 
Yet I thought, — but it might not be so, — 

n^was with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz'd as I slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
Bo sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 
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In tke second* Hm passage has its pfettioftss, 
though 14 lie not equal to ike fonner : 

I have found oat a |^t for my fair ; 

I hare found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let sie that plunder forbear, 

She win say 'twas a barbarcFus deed: 

For he ne'er eould be true, she avwr'd, 
Who eovldTob a poor bkd of its young ; 

And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 
Such tenderness fell from her tongue/' 

Pastorals appear under various forms. We 
have Pastoral Songs, Pastoral Elegies, Pastoral 
Dramas, Sec. 

Elbgt (Greek thgeia and Latin degid) is, pri- 
marily, a plaintive poem, although some have 
assumed that name in which sorrow was not the 
only ingredieiit. It is thus charaoteriwd by 
Boileatt : 

La plaintive Biggie, en longs habits de deuil. 
Salt les cheveax ^pars, g^mir sur unceroueil: 
Elle point 4es amans la joie et la tristesse, 
Flatte, menace, inite, f^>paise une maitresse. 

*' In mourning weeds sad Elegy appears, 
Her hair disheveird, and her eyes in tears : 
Her theme the lover's joys, but more his pains; 
By turns she sings, sooHies, threatens, wd complains." 
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The early Qreekl^egicB were chanted at&n^rais, 
-—being what we fthould now call Dia«BS. They 
were frequently venal like Ihe hired mourners of 
the present day; and, hence. The Tears of Simo- 
nides became a proverbial expression for snch 
Elegies, in praise of the departed, as could be 
purchased with money. In all ages, poets, like 
itinerant musicians, have been accused of Jetting 
out their talents for hire. The death of every 
king calls forth the lamentations of the Muse; 
while, almost in the same breath, and by the 
same bards, the voice of the nation is demanded, 
with trumpet tongue, to celebrate the latent 
virtues of his successor. True to the throne, 
whoever may be its occupant, even the change 
of dynasty is disregarded by many of the sons of 
song. It was the smoke of an incense, offered 
indiscriminately to the wise and the worthless, 
which tarnished the laurels of Waller and of 
Dry den. 

Among the funeral Elegies which have not 
been prostituted to the shrine of power, we 
should particularly refer to that of Pope " On 
an unfortunate Lady,'' as an example of animated 
and tender feeling. Collinses Poem (which he 
calls an Ode) on the Grave of Thomson, is a 
pastoral Dirge of genuine pathos and unaffected 
simplicity. The stanza, a quatrain of eight-syl* 
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lable lines, differs from the usual Elegiac, which 
has adopted the heroic measure, either in coup- 
lets, or in alternate rhymes* 

Epitaphs (Greek epi, upon, and taphos, a 
sepulchre, are^ literally, inscriptions on tombs^ in 
memory of the dead. These, when written in 
verse, and expressing the sorrow of the survivors, 
are short Elegies; and many such pieces are 
composed with the title of Epitaphs, which were 
never meant to be engraved on a monuments 

Dr. Johnson has written a dissertation on 
Epitaphs, at the end of his life of Pope, in which 
there is much of judicious remark, along with 
some hypercriticism. That Essay is so easily to 
be got at, that we shall content ourselves with 
the general reference. Thirteen of Pope's Epi- 
taphs are there minutely examined. 

There are whole volumes of collected Epigrams, 
in different languages; and particularly in Latin, 
in which at one time all those on great meii were 
written. The following is a fine example, in 
which a deceased wife is supposed to address 
her living husband : 

Immatara peri : sed tu, felicior, annos 
YivetuoSy conjux optime, vive meos. 

It may be thus imitated : 
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Too short my life! more faroor^d be tby fate ! 

(Beloyed by thee 'twas painful to resign : ) 
Thou best of Husbands ! liye thy utmost date ; 

Then add those years which death has torn from mine ! 

A very elegant inscription^ under the statue of 
a sleeping Nymph^ is still extant at Rome, 
which Mr. Pope has transcribed and translated 
in one of his letters, when speaking of his garden 
at Twickenham. 

Hujus Nympha loci, sacri custodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blandae sentio murmur aquae : 

Parce meum, quisquis tangis caTamarmora, somnum 
Rumpere ; si bibas, siye layere, tace. 

Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep, 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep, 
Ah, spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave ! 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave! 

Ben Jonson's celebrated Epitaph on the sister 
of Sir Philip Sidney is distinguished by the Epi- 
grammatic point in which it terminates : 

Underneath this marble hearse. 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou hast kilFd another 
Fair, and leam'd, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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We cannot resttt adding another, written about 
the same period, which will probably amuse our 
readers: 

On William Shakespeare, 1616. 

Renowned Spencer, lye athonght more nigh 
To learned Chaucer; and rare Beaumont, Ije 
A little nearer Spencer; to make roome 
For Sliakespeare in jrour threefold, fousrfold fombe. 
To lodge all four in one bed make a cdiifl, 
Until Doom's-day ; for hardly will a fifth 
Between tidti day and ttet by Fates be Avaa^, 
For whom yonr ooi^aittes nuigr be dsawat mgam. 

For- Love Elegies w^ are chiefly indebted to 
Hammond; and he, again, to TibuUus. Johnson 
has treated Hammond with the most caustic 
severity; forgetting, or affecting to forget, that 
the English Elegiea a^e almost wholly transla- 
tions, or paraphrases, of those of the Roman 
poet. If the criticism is just, it applies not to 
Hammond alone, but to many of the finest poems 
of antiquity. 

, ^< The truth is, says tiie Bootor, these Blegies have 
neither passion, nature, nor manners* Where there is 
fiction, there isno' pasnon; hre that 'describes himself as a 
shepherd, and bis- Nemra, or ]>eiia> 9b a shepherdess, 
and talks of goat» and lambs, feebi no passCon. He 
that courts his mistress wkb Roman imagery deserves to 
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lose her; for she may with good ffeasem svspeei his 
sincerity. Hammoad has few seatiments diawn from 
Nature, and few images from modem life. He pxodaoes 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to find in 
all his productions three stanzas that deserve to be re- 
membered.'* 

" like olher loTors, he tlurealeni the lady wiA dying ; 
and what then shall follow? 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corse attend; 

With eyes averted light the solemn pyre, 
nil all around the doleftd flames ascend. 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire? 

To soothe the hovering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear, 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling Band : 

Panchaia's odours be their costly feast. 
And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year; 

Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 
And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

** Surety no blame can f^ 1 upon a n^nnph who rejected 
a swain of so Mttie meantng.^'^ 

To be sure. Miss Emma and Miss Caroline 
(uot being nymphs) would smile, were they 
addressed by their sweethearts in similar verses. 
It isL certainly not the custom, now-a^lays, for 
galbnts to commit suicide, when their suits are 
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rejected ; nor for their relenting mistresses to set 
fire to the pile which shall reduce to ashes the 
dead bodies of their lovers. The Doctor was 
right. It is all a fiction. The very meaning of 
the word Poetry is *' a lie/' Ladies of rank and 
taste never tended sheep^ even on the delightful 
pastures of Sicily, except in the fabulous strains 
of Theocritus ; neither^ with all our admiration of 
classical antiquity, can we seriously believe that 
the Gods held their assemblies on Mount Olym- 
pus, or that Apollo, with all his Muses, ever in- 
spired a single votary. The truth is, that the 
Poet lives in a region of his OMrn creation. He 
takes his fictions for realities and his imagina- 
tions for truths. The train of his thoughts are 
the illusions of his fancy; but they are powerful 
illusions which lead his auditors spell-bound 
through enchanted ground, forgetful, for the 
moment, of that world to which they must return. 
The true Poet, like the Pythian Priestess, is in a 
state ofphrenzy while under the inspiration of the 
god ; and it is only in the shortness of the fits 
of his delirium that he differs from the insane. 
Whatever may have been the previous stores of 
his mind, the reverie of the maniac is too long 
continued to be coherent; and his lucid intervals 
are too few to enable him to mould his tale, and 
correct its incongruities; in consequence of 
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which his flights of fancy are lost to the world. 
The following Stanzas, "written at the York 
Retreat, by a Young Woman who, when com- 
posing them, was labouring under a very con- 
siderable degree of active mania'' are strikingly 
illustrative of what we have here advanced : 

To Melancholy. 

Spirit of Daricness! from yon lonely shade 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring, 

Spirit of Darkness ! hear thy favourite maid 
To sorrow's harp her wildest anthem sing. 

Ah! how has love despoii'd my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintery wind ! 

Ah ! how has love hung o'er my trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind ! 

High rides the moon the silent heavens along; 

Thick fall the dews of midnight o'er the ground ; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 

Of waken'd warblers through the woods resound : 

Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And, at thine altar, take my lonely stand; 

Again my lyre unstrung I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance with harp in band. 

High, o'er the woodlands, Hope's gay meteors shone, 
And thronging thousands bless'd the ardent ray ; 

I tam'd, — ^but foand Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the demon bent my hither way : 
o 
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Softy o'er the fale, sbe blew her bvgle hoTEy— 
** Oh! where, Manay-— whither dost thoa stray ? 

Return, thou false maid, to the echoing sound V 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet Syren's lay. 

Hail, Mdanoh<dy ! (o yow lonely towers 
I torn, and hail their timo-wom turrets mine; 

Where flourish fair the nightshade's deadly flowers, 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine. 

There, Oh, my Edwin, does thy spirit greet. 
In Fancy's maxet, thy loy'd and wandering maid ; 

Soft, through the bower, thy shade Maria meets. 
And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade. 

Oh! c<Mnewiflime,and]ieartliesongof OTO, 
Far, sweeter far, than the loud shout of mom ; 

List to the pantings of the whispering breese,— 
Dwell on past woes, at sorrows yet unborn. 

We haTO a tale and song will diarm these shades. 
Which cannot rouse to life Maiia's mind. 

Where Sparrow's captiyes hail thy once loy'd maid, 
To joy a stranger, and to grief resign'd. 

Edwin, farewel ! — go take my last adieu ; 

Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more ! 
Here, parted here, from loye, from life, and you, 

I pour my soi^ as on a foreign shore. — 

But stay, rash youth ! the sun has dimb'd on high. 
The night is past, the shadows all are gone; 

For lost liana, breathe the parting sigh. 
And waft thy sorrows to the gales of mora. 
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The inaccuracy of some of the rhymes of the 
preceding poem might easily be amended; but^. 
what is more to our present purpose, the con- 
fusion of ideas is apparent: nevertheless, a 
poetical enthusiasm breathes through every 
stanzflf which, probably, was never felt by this 
unfortunate lady in her better days. Wildness 
of manner, however, is not inconsistent with the 
occasional flights of the soundest intellect; for 
Mr. Day's Elegy, beginning with, 

Tet once again, in yonder myrtle bowers, 

Whence rose-lippM zephjrrs, hovering, shed perfume, 
I weave the painted radiance of the flowers, 

And press coy Nature in her days of bloom, 

might serve as a counterpart to that which we 
have last quoted. 

We believe that, ever since it was published, 
no one has either spoken, or vrritten, concerning 
English Elegies, without adverting to Qray's on 
a Country Church-yard. It would be vanity in 
us to attempt adding to its praise: — ^it has 
already received the stamp of immortality. 

Warton, in a dissertation prefixed to his edition 
of Theocritus, labours hard to prove that pastoral 
poetry arose out of ancient Comedy, which lat- 
ter, he says, had its origin in the free games that 
were celebrated by the inhabitants of the country, 
o 2 
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on their festiyals^ after they had finished their 
labours. *' The sum, says he, of what we have 
advanced, and desire to establish is this. In the 
infancy of Comedy, the persons were rustics^ 
prone to throw out mutual reproaches. Among 
the rest, shepherds were sometimes introduced 
upon the stage, and Pastorals were acted. In 
process of time, mean characters were entirely 
banished from the theatre. Pastoral dialogues^ 
however, remained. The poets observed the 
delights and graces which the country had to 
boast; and it was discovered that, by clear de- 
scription and happy imagery, a poem perfectly 
in character might be composed, representing 
the actions and manners of pastoral life.'' 

This supposition of a pastoral stage's having 
preceded pastoral poetry, is supported by no 
direct evidence. Pastoral dramas do exist; but 
they are few, and all of modern invention. The 
Italians boast of two, the Aminta of Tasso and 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini ; and Gay's forgotten 
Tragedy of Dione is the only Drama of the kind 
in English. Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd is a Pas- 
toral Comedy, in the Scotch language, which 
would do honour to any age or country. To 
those who understand the Doric dialect in which 
it is written, and are acquainted with the rural 
manners of the nation, this Drama gives universal 
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delight ; and^ what can scarcely be said of any 
other work, it is equally the favourite of the 
young and of the old ; of the learned and of the il- 
literate; of the peer and of the peasant. We could 
point out many passages of simple tenderness 
and exquisite beauty; but we despair of impart- 
ing the sentiments, in the words in which they 
are written, to an English ear. The following 
lines, extracted from Peggy's sorrowing fitrewel 
to her lover, will probably remind the classical 
reader of the Galatea of Virgil ; but we can assure 
him that the lasciva puella is no where to be found 
in the Gentle Shepherd : 

Nae mair again we'll on the meadows play. 
Nor rin, half breathless, round the racks of hay; 
Where aftentimes IVe fled frae thee, right fain, 
And fa'en, on purpose that I might ^ ta'en. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Op the riqheb spbcies of Poetry. 

We have hitherto spoken obly of such simple 
poetical effusions as^ being each directed to a 
single object, keep that object iuTdriably in 
view* But the subject of a poem may be of a 
compound nature, embracing many separate acts, 
persons, and circumstances combined into one 
whole; and these are the compositions which we 
here designate by the title of the higher species, 
although they are not always (^ a higher worth. 
A composite poem (if really poetical) may be 
compared to a string of jewels, connected by 
links of baser materials; while a simple and 
smaller production may exhibit only a single 
pearl,-— but ** more precious than all the tribe.'' 

The class of poeins, now under consideration, 
may be conveniently viewed under three distinct 
heads: 

1. Tales and Romances; 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry; 

3. Didactic and Descriptive. 
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AH of which may be either satyrical or enco- 
miastic;— ^rave or gay. 

In the minor poems, the merit consists in the 
interest and congroity of the thoughts, and the 
elegance of the language in which those thoughts 
are expressed. The higher class are more 
lengthened and varied; and, much of them being 
necessarily narrative, they require to be strewed 
over with flowers and studded with gems, which, 
by their odours and sparkling, may keep up the 
attention of the auditors during the duller reci- 
tations of the tale. The direct means employed 
for this purpose are,— in the first place, the due 
use and .admixture of those figures of speech 
which we have already described ; and, secondly, 
a sort of Religion, (or rather Superstition) which, 
in different forms, but in every nation, has always 
been peculiar to the bard. 

The untutored observer ascribes the various 
phenomena of nature to the will of invisible 
powers, endowed like himself with conscious 
existence. The thunder rolls over his head ; and 
he supplicates the god of the thunder. The 
rivers overflow their banks and fertilize, or lay 
waste, the plains; and he creates, in imagination, 
the naiads and the demons of the streams. Thus 
were formed the numerous deities of every savage 
nation; and the conflicts of the elements were 
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ignorantly belieyed to arise from the wars of 
their gods. The mythologies (or fabulous reli- 
gions) of all countries have had a like origin ; and, 
it was probably after the lapse of many ages that 
the philosophers of Egypt (or possibly of a still 
more ancient nation) succeeded in classifying 
the discordant multitude of the popular divinities ; 
the chief of whom, fixing their abodes among the 
stars, still, occasionally, visited the earth; and, 
(according to the subsequent fictions) held their 
synods on Mount Olympus. The Greek poets 
and their Roman imitators, extended the empire 
of imagination. They peopled every fountain, 
every hill, and every grove with beings of celes- 
tial origin ; and, in addition, those immortals of 
mortal creation played a splendid part in all the 
pursuits of human life. The petty affairs of 
families were influenced by their Lares, or house- 
hold gods; while the more momentous trans- 
actions of nations were directed by the hierarchy 
of the heavens. It is hence that the poems of 
Greece and Rome are as much the histories of 
the gods as of men; the actions being inter- 
mingled in the same manner as the fairies, 
ghosts, and witches of the north are interwoven 
in the tales and ballads of our ruder ancestors. 
The learning of modem Europe, however, fol- 
lowing that of the Greeks and Romans, has 
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familiarized us with the classic mythology^ which 
has become the creed of the poets of the present 
time> to the exclusion of the equally fabulous 
legends of the Celts and the ScandinaTians. 

A Tale (from to tell) is^ literally, any thing 
told, and may relate events that are either real, 
or feigned. When those events are believed to 
have really happened, the Tale is termed a 
History. A Romance is a Tale of interesting or 
wonderful adventures, and has its name from 
those that were recited by the Troubadours, 
(inventors) or wandering minstrels, who, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, enlivened the 
warlike courts of the greater portion of Europe, 
with stories of the military achievements of cru- 
sading knights; of their gallantry and the un- 
shaken fidelity of each to the lady whom he 
loved. A corrupted Latin dialect, called Pro- 
vencal, or Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, 
and Romanzo, or Romish, by the Gothic nations, 
was, at that period, spoken along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean,-from Murcia, in Spain, 
through the whole of the south of France to Pisar 
in Italy; and extending inland along the Ebro, 
the Rhone and the Po. It was in this language 
that the Troubadours spoke, or sung; and hence 
their Tales were termed Romances. Some of 
those pieces were spoken in prose ;-*»oftener in 
o3 
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rhyme;— -«nd^ oceasioBiUyr in a mitcellnMOus 
luiioii of prote^ntrrattve and song: b«i in nei- 
ther form were ihey^ in all caeea, worthy of tlM 
name of poems as this term is aj^ed by the 
taste of our age and country. 

Interesting stories hare been recounted, from 
time immemorial,-*^ every siege and cfauM of 
society. Persian^ Arabian, and Turkirii Tales 
hare, long ago^ found their way into the re-^ 
motest comers of Europe; and, by introdoemg 
their airy mjrthologies, have softened the rader 
superstitions of the Gothic tribes* The indi* 
genous inhabitants of the North had loi^ 
listened only to tides of strong excitement* 
War was the occupation of their chi^* The 
lives of men were put to peril, or sacrificed, in 
every line of their bloodnitained ballads; and 
even the humble abodes of rural life were 
haunted by the ghosts of the murdered and 
alarmed by the yells of fiends* The infernal 
demons ranged uncontrouled over the earth; 
and stimulated their human agenls,-^the Sor- 
cerors and Witches/^^in wreaking their ven- 
geance upon mankind. The Elves and Fairies 
(or Fays) were of later origin^ and shew, by 
their gentler manners and moonlight gambols, 
that they have been imported from a warmer 
clime. They are identical with the Persian 
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Pm and the Arabian Gmn, the latter of which 
hare their dwellings in an imaginary country 
called Crimmtan, the same which we term Fairy 
Land. The GenUs of the Arabians (of which 
Geme is the singular) have not, like the Fairies, 
been naturalized in Europe. Those were divided 
into good and evil; and, in so far, they bore 
some resemblance to the Angels and Devils of 
the Christian world. The magicians, male or 
female, were able to call forth one or other of 
those genies to obey their will; but they did so 
by the power of their art, and by certain incan- 
tations: not, as the Sorcerers and Witches of 
the early ages of Christianity, by previously 
pawning their souls, for the acquisition of the 
power. 

The Romances of Knight-ernuitry,so admirably 
ridiculed by Cervantes in his Don Quixote, 
originated in Spain, which, at a certain period, 
was imbued with the superstitions of the Moors. 
The wild prose legends of Amadis de Graul were 
the groundwork of the fine poetical fictions of 
Ariosto and Tasso. ** A lady shut up in durance 
and distress was commonly to be relieved by the 
prowess of some redoubted knight. Her cham- 
pion, had not only to encounter every natural and 
human opposer : his antagonists were giants of 
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the most incredible size and strength, hippo*^ 
gryphs and dragons, animals whose breath was 
fire and whose scales were iron: he was be- 
leaguered with every species of enchantment and 
magical delusion ; rocks were to be scaled, walls 
to be penetrated, and lakes to be swum ; and at 
the same time these rocks, walls, and lakes, were 
the mere production of necromacy, brought forth 
on the pressure of the instant by the art of some 
mighty wizard* Adventures of this sort were 
interwoven with miraculous feats of Christian 
warriors contending with their impious Saracen 
adversaries, who were also magicians."* Such 
was the form and structure of the chivalrous Ro- 
mances of the middle ages; which were the delight 
of our forefathers, but are now generally super- 
seded by Novels, that is. Adventures of imagin- 
ary persons, in which supernatural beings are 
not admitted to share* Whenever a power is 
introduced superior to that of mortals, the Novel 
is properly a Romance : Moore's Epicurean is 
one of the latest examples of the kind. 

Wtiatever system of superstition the poet 
chuses to employ, that system is termed the 
Machinery of his Poem. It is that by which he 

* Godwin's life of Chaucer. 
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works, SO as to bring about events tliat mere hu« 
man agency could not accomplish. The choice 
of this machinery, provided it be well under- 
stood, is immaterial. All systems of superstition 
appear equally absurd when calmly contemplated 
by the philosopher ; and all are equally probable 
in the eyes of the poetical enthusiast* They 
form fantastic day-dreams in which the mind is 
willingly led captive. The imagination, when 
once launched upon the boundless ocean of an 
invisible world, finds no landmark to direct its 
erratic course. It is surrounded with mists and 
covered with clouds, that are easily moulded into 
any spectred forms, which the magic power of 
the poet shall command them to assume. We 
wander amid the enchanted scenes of the ''Thou- 
sand and one Tales" as we do in the visions of 
the night, without the wish to awake or even the 
suspicion that we are asleep. 

An Epic Poem is a poetical Romantic Tale, 
embracing many personages and many incidents. 
The first model is the Iliad of Homer, to which 
the learned have decided that every future Epic 
must bear a resemblance. One general and im- 
portant design must be apparent in its construc- 
tion; to which every separate actor and action 
must be subservient. The accounts of these 
subordinate actions are termed Episodes, v^hich 
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ought never to be extended to snch a leiq^ as to 
make us lose sight of the main subject. The 
Machinery should be well chosen, and con- 
formable to what we conceiye as consistent with 
die creed of the sublunary actors ; for which pinr- 
pose it ought to be a local Mythology, unmixed 
with the superstition of any other people than 
those among whom the scene is laid. In addition 
to all this, every scene should be embellished by 
the fairy pencil of the poet, until the whole, 
unlike the sober abode of history, shall become 
a palace of enchantment. 

In an elementary work like the present, it is 
impracticable to enter into a minute examination 
of any particular poem of this nature and extent. 
Extracts are calculated only to exhibit passages 
of individual beauty ; but an Epic must be viewed 
as a whole, before an opinion can be formed of 
its excellence. Besides, we are, unfortunately, 
unassisted by that best of means for directing 
the judgment,—- comparison; for scarcely any 
nation posTOsses more than one Epic Poem, and 
many have not even one* Homer suffices for the 
ancient Greeks, and Virgil and Lucan for the 
Latins* The Portuguese have Camoens; the 
Italians Tasso; and, more recently, but with 
doubtful merit, the Germans have boasted of 
Klopttock. The French, with the earliest polished 
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language of Europe, waited, to receiye their 
Epic, from the geniBS of Voltaire. 

Under theee circumstances, then, those who 
are not intimately acquainted with more than 
one language, have no means of estimating the 
comparative value of diffeient Epic poems, except 
by the assistance of totnslations: and these pass 
through a medium which is seldom transparent, 
and frequently distorts the objects that are trans- 
mitted to our view. The famous English Iliad and 
Odyssey are beautiful poems ; and preserve the 
undivided attention of the reader, notwithstand- 
ing their great length* They have, however, been 
truly, as well as emphatically, termed Pope^s 
Homer. ** I suppose,'' says Johnson, '' that many 
readers of the English ' Iliad,' when they have 
been touched with some imexpected beauty of 
the lighter kind, have tried to ei^y it in the 
original, where, alas! it was not to be fotmd. 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many 
Ovidian graces not exactly siutable to his cha- 
racter; but to have added can be no great crime, 
if nothing be taken away, l^^ance is surely 
to be deured, if it be not gained at the expence 
of dignity. A hero would wish to be loved, as well 
as to be rever^ced. To a liiousand cavils one 
answer is sufficient; the purpose of a writer is 
to be read, and the criticism which would destroy 
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the power of pleasing must be blowa aside* 
Pope wrote for his own age and his own nation; 
he knew that it was necessary to colour the 
images and point the sentiments of his author; 
he therefore made him graceful, but lost him 
some of his sublimity." 

It has been strangely asserted that the antients 
intended their Epics to accomplish one great 
moral object, and that their machinery contained 
a sublime allegory. With respect to the moral* 
ity of the Iliad, it is no where to be found. 
Homer's principal heroes are either cruel, vin- 
dictive, or treacherous; and his divinities are de- 
scribed as exhibiting such weaknesses, passions, 
and crimes as would be disgraceful in human 
nature. Homer ought to be considered solely 
as a poet, and not as a writer of homilies. 

** It is, says an anonymous writer, the reproach 
of the ancient Epic poems, that the gods are 
generally introduced where their agency is super- 
fluous, and where human agency is fully su£S- 
cient: but perhaps this reproach is no better 
founded than if we were to accuse the moderns of 
ascribing to the superintendence of Providence, 
those events which appear to be accomplished 
by ordinary means.*' The Rev* Mr. Walker has 
thus compared the poems of Homer and Milton, 
with respect to their display of preternatural 
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agency : ''They are not unlike in several respects. 
As Homer's has been observed to be the history 
of gods, Milton's may be said to be that of 
devils« The gods of the one and the devils of 
the other are nearly of eqaal credit; the former 
altogether, and the latter for the greater part, 
being the creatures of a popular and fabulous 
superstition. Homer had his Pantheon, and 
Milton his Pandeemonium ; each their courts and 
counsels, and each a supreme regent. But 
wherein they differ, the difference is immense in 
the estimation of the two poems, with respect to 
their supernatural machinery. Willing or un- 
willing, man was subject to the caprice and 
violence of Homer's gods, and these gods usurped 
over the whole field of human action. While 
only by the consent of his own will could man 
be subjected to the influence of Milton's devils; 
and, if suffering under this influence, had still his 
refuge in an Almighty, wise and beneficent being. 
From the tyranny of Homer's gods, man had no 
refuge whatever. In the court of Homer's heaven, 
all was discord and misrule : god was opposed 
to god ; and all the pretended power of Jove was 
impotent to reconcile the contending deities, or, 
by awe, to reduce them to submission. Milton's 
Satan was truly sovereign, and an union of sen- 
timent and design pervaded the whole of his 
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gloomy domain. Miltoa's deYils^ though wicked 
beyond the style of Homor's gods, are uniformly 
grand: they exhibit that sublime of the terrific 
which the Epic aspires to. Homer's gods^ though 
wicked enough^ are as foolish and freakish as 
they are wicked: they are not superior to what 
we may conceive of the lowest rabble in Milton's 
hell. I enter not into the heaven of Milton, and, 
perhaps, it would have been as well, if he had 
not so familiariy unveiled that sacred region« 
But there Homer presents no parallel, and the 
comparison fails."* '' All the Christian poets," 
says Chateaubriand, ''have failed in delineating 
the Christian heaven* Some have erred through 
timidity, as Tasso and Milton; some through 
philosophy, as Voltaire; and some through ex- 
uberance, as Klopstock.f" 

It would exceed the limits of our work to enter 
into a formal criticism of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
or of any of the imported and Anglicized Epics 
of other nations* The former has been minutely 
discussed and sufficiently praised by Addison in 
the Spectator; and still more discriminately ex- 
amined by Johnson* ** The want of human in- 

* Memoirs of the Manchester Philosophical Society, 
vol. i. 
t Genie du Christiaiiisme, 
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terest/' says the latter/' is always felt. Paradke 
Loti is one of the books which the reader admires 
and lays down^ and forgets to take up again* None 
ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusal is a 
duty rather than a pleasure* We read Milton for 
instruction^ retire harassed and overburtiiened, 
and look elsewhere for recreation : we desert our 
master, and look for companions/' 

Among many other valuable remarks of Dr. 
Johnson on the Paradise Lost, the following, 
relative to the conduct of its machinery, is pecu- 
liarly instructive to the student in English Com- 
position. *' After the operation of immaterial 
agents, which cannot be explained, may be con- 
sidered that of allegorical persons, whidi have 
no real existence* To exalt causes into i^ents, 
to invest abstract ideas with form, and animate 
them with activity, has always been the right of 
poetry. But such airy beings are, for the most 
part, suffered only to do their natural office, and 
retire. Thus Fame tdb a tale, and Victory 
hovers over a general, or perchee on a standard ; 
but Fame and Victory can do no more. To give 
them any real employment, or ascribe to them 
any material agency, is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to shock the mind by ascribing 
effects to nonentity. In the Prometheus of .£s- 
cbylus, we see Violence and Strength, and in the 
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Alcestis of Euripides, we see Death, brought upon 
the stage, all as active persons of the drama; 
but no precedents can justify absurdity. Milton's 
allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly faulty. 
Sin is indeed the mother of death, cmd may be 
allowed to be the portress of hell; but when they 
stop the journey of Satan, a journey described 
as real, and when Death offers him battle, the 
allegory is broken. That Sin and Death should 
hare shewn the way to hell, might have been 
allowed; but they cannot facilitate the pas^ 
sage by building a bridge, because the dif- 
ficulty of Satan's passage is described as real 
and sensible, and the bridge ought to be only 
figurative.'* 

The two Latin Epics (the ^neid of Virgil and 
the PharsaUa of Lucan) are advantageously 
known to the English reader, by the translations 
of Dryden and of Rowe* The Maeii is an obvious 
imitation of Homer. It relates the Wanderings 
of ^neas as the Odyssey does those of Ulysses; 
and much of the former is merely a translation 
of the latter. Homer is the original and his style 
is more simple and sublime* Virgil might almost 
be termed a plagiarist; but he has adorned his 
thefts, and polished the diamonds which he stole 
from the mine. 

The pictures of Virgil are more elegantly 
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finished^ and his versification is more harmo^ 
nious; but the bold enthusiasm of Lucan elec- 
trifies his readers by frequent bursts of the sub- 
lime. Virgil was a courtier, but Lucan was a 
republican; and the moral character of their 
heroes corresponded with the opposing principles 
of sycophancy and independence. The stern 
virtue of Cato is represented as braving the 
decrees of Fate; but iBneas is a miscreant who 
commits every crime, under the real, or pretended, 
belief that such is the will of heaven. His de- 
sertion of Dido is cruel and deceitful. He lands 
in Italy, and trembles at the sight of danger. 
Jupiter decides the combat in his favour, and 
Turnus, wounded and disarmed supplicates for 
life; but the pious hero, deaf to every entreaty, 
plunges a dagger into the heart of his victim, in 
revenge for the death of Pallas, on whose funeral 
pile, he had already sacrificed, in cold blood, his 
prisoners of war. " If," says the Abbe Cartaut, 
" wSneas was truly devout, he was a dangerous 
madman, whose frightful superstition induced 
him to commit the most horrible excesses. If 
he was only a hypocrite who shielded his actions 
under the eegis of the gods, he was a monster. 
However this may be, the enthusiasm of Virgil 
appears to have been excited by the smoke of 
the incense, amidst the grimaces of the temple. 
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while that of Lucan must have been lighted at 
the flash of the thunder-bolt. Such are the 
effects of servility. Virgil^ become a courtier, 
was fitted only to bum incense at the shrine of 
power; for 

Jove fix'd it eertainy that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away/' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HlOHER SPECIES OF POETBT— COIt/tnuctf. 

The adjective Epic is derived from the Greek 
epo, I relate, and when used as a substantive, 
signifies literally nothing more than a tale. It 
is, however, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, 
and hence that sort of writing has also the de« 
nomination of Heroic. Epopea, or Epopceia, is 
merely a learned name for Epic poem, being a 
compound from q>o andpoieo, I make, that is, •«»- 
vent. Such are the literal significations, but 
custom, €is we have shown,^ has given a more 
determinate meaning to the words ' An Epic 
Poem:' whidb by the re^larity of its construe* 
tion, its extent, episodes, machinery, and the 
complicacy of means all directed so as to pro- 
duce one momentous result, has come at last to 
occupy a splendid palace, instead of the humble 
roof of the simple heroic Ballad in which it was 
first reared. 

A Drama, on the other hand (Greek drao, I 
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act,) is a poem of the Epic kind ; but so com- 
pressed and adapted that the whole tale^ instead 
of requiring to be read or recited at intervals^ 
by an individual^ may be exhibited as actually 
passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who 
speaks the language of the poet as if it were his 
own; and every action is literally performed (or 
rather imitated) as if it were of natural occurrence, 
and as if there had been no poet to prompt the 
persons of the drama. 

History is a record of transactions that are 
supposed to have existed; and, in the early 
times, was often written in verse. Those records 
were, then, intermingled with traditional tales of 
miraculous events and supernatural agents, which 
we, of a less credulous age, have termed super- 
stitions. Such superstitions, however, consti- 
tuted the creed of our ancestors; and in new- 
modelling the accounts of the olden time, it costs 
the modem historian no little trouble to separate 
the false from the true; or, in other words, the 
portions which he disbelieves from those to which 
he grants his faith. Nevertheless, it is of no 
consequence to the present race of mankind, 
whether the tales that are dignified by the name 
of History are real, or imaginary. Milton com- 
pared them to the narratives of the battles of the 
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crows and kites ; and either are equally fitted for 
that species of amusement which is calculated 
to enable the idle and the mindless to glide to 
the grave in peace, by beguiling the tadium of 
life. 

Seizing the prominent parts of traditional story 
as a foundation, the poet built his Epic, in which 
he introduced the divinities of the age in which 
he lived, as well as imaginary human beings, 
whose actions, as he judged, would give addi- 
tional interest to the tale. Amusement (neither 
instruction nor any other moral motive) was the 
sole object of the bard. He wrote for the sake 
of nobles and of princes; because they only 
could enable him to spend his life in greater 
comfort than that of **the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.'' It is probable that such 
tales were recited before writing was invented; but, 
even when the latter mode of communication was 
resorted to, the work could only be read (or at 
any rate purchased) by the rich and powerful. 
Hence, arose the trade of an author; and hence, 
his almost proverbial subservience to the great. 

As the Epic tale is a chosen fabulous history, 
so the Dramatic (which is a practical Epic) is a 
representation of an interesting series of events 
which, we are led to suppose, is passing before 
us. " All the world's a stage," says Shakspeare, 
p 
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" and all the men^ and women merely players" ; 
but there are many things in the world which 
few would like to see; and he who caters for tiie 
mimic scene chuses only what he believes will 
be interesting to the spectators ; these, however, 
have eyes as well as ears, and of this many 
writers lire not sufficiently aware. It should 
nev<eT be forgotten that a play is a show; and 
that the audience, of whatever class they may be 
composed, have their attention often necessarily 
diverted from the thoughts of the poet, by the 
manner in which those thoughts are delivered, 
and by the attraction of the scenery with which 
the actor is surrounded. Inattention to these 
circumstances is the chief cause of the failure of 
mcmy, otherwise excellent, authors, when they 
attempt to write for the stage. Of this, 
Addison's Cato is a splendid example. Not- 
withstanding its first extraordinary success (an 
uninterrupted run of thirty-five nights, besides 
being extolled by the learned, and translated 
into most of the languages of Europe) it soon 
ceased to be a Stock-play; and, though attempts 
have been made, it has never recovered its former 
rank in the theatre. Still it is a favourite in the 
closet, and preserves, undisputedly, an enviable 
station among English Tragedies. 
The object of the poet is to please his readers. 
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to captivate tiieir attention; to move their pas- 
sions; and to lead them, spell-bound, by the 
attraction of his song. But the feelings and 
passions of men, differ witli the individuals; and, 
in the same person, they db not always remain 
unvaried. Some love merely to be amused, 
others to be instructed; some to laugh, and 
others to shed tears. It is^ therefore, that Poetry 
has been divided into classes: into Ae grave 
and the gay. The reader takes up the volume 
that is most consistent with the feelings in which 
he has been accustomed to indulge; or that 
which is suggested by the transient humour of 
the hour. He enjoys the Witch-revels of Tam 
0*Shanter, or he muses over the tomb of (Jray. 
His patriotism glows anew with the strains of 
Lucan ; or his piety is elevated by the daring^ 
fictions of Milton. He loses his way, amid 
chilling mists, with the heroes of Ossian ; or he 
is lulled into pensive reverie, by the never-ceasing 
lamentations of Young. 

Although the Dramatist has exactly the same 
object in view as the poet, it is here that his 
difficulties begin. The audience, whom he would 
lead through the mazes o^ his tale, is made up 
of individuals of the most discordant characters, 
—-the flippant and the ignorant,— the serious and 
the wise. Sentiments, the most fnHhetic, or 
p2 
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sublime^ excite nothing but languor or laughter 
in the former; while they are rendered un- 
palatable to the latter^ in consequence of their 
being either mumbled into sillabubs, or torn to 
tatters, by the mouthing of the actors. Instead 
of a sober house of entertainment, frequented by 
guests who meet together from similarity of taste, 
the Theatre is a caravansera: a motley assem- 
blage of every tribe and every tongue, in which 
the master of the inn has a hundred forms of 
ceremony to assume, and a hundred different 
tastes to gratify. 

A single piece, in order to satisfy such an 
audience would require to be a medley; and, 
accordingly, it is only with something of the 
kind, (or by a succedaneum to the same effect) 
that a manager can hope to please. Tragedy, 
Pantomime, and Farce, must all be represented 
in a single evening ; and lest the first should tire 
the spectators, it must be enlivened, between the 
acts, by humorous songs, accompanied by the 
tumultuous tones of an Orchestra where the 
Goddess of Noise sits enthroned. Neither are 
our Theatres the best schools of morality, for 
they have scarcely jmproved, in that respect, 
beyond their prototypes of Bartholomew fair. 
Scenes are introduced, not more wise, and much 
less delicate, than the pranks of Punch and Judy; 
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while^ to keep such ribaldry in countenance and 
to add to the attractions of the house, the boxes, 
the lobby, and the saloon, are filled up by the 
gr€Uis admission of ladies of easy virtue. Was it 
always thus ? We know not; but we suspect 
that those prurient passages, which deform many, 
otherwise excellent, plays, and which even stain 
the pages of the immortal Shakspeare, had been 
introduced solely to please the Gods of the 
'Gallery, and the Demireps of fashion. 

Considering a Drama, not as it usually is but 
as it ought to be. Critics have laid down rules 
for its construction. The chief of these respect 
the preservation of The three Unities, of 
action, of time, and of place. 

1. The unity of action, which demands, even 
more rigourously than the Epic, that a single 
object shall be invariably kept in view. Circum- 
stances and events, all apparently tending to 
some single consequence, gradually thicken as 
the play advances; but the issue remains un- 
certain until the close of the last act, when the 

.catastrophe is revealed, and the result of the 
plot is accomplished. No underplot, or secondary 
action, is allowable, unless it tend to the pro- 
minent purposes of the piece, lest, by division, 
the general interest should be weakened. 

2. The unity of time is measured by the cre- 
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dulity of the audience^ who must not be 
shocked by the leogthened period to which the 
action of the Drama is apparently protracted* 
The Chinese are said to continue the represent- 
ation of a play for ten or twelve snccessive days, 
during which they may admit, with leas impro- 
bability, of a more lengthened series of actions 
than we, with all our submission to the scene, 
could conceive to have taken place in the course 
of two or three hours. It is true that the pause' 
between the Acts favours the illusion; but the 
intervention of a whole night gives much greater 
scope to the imagination. £ven. this, however^ 
could scarcely oovot the shocking absurdity of 
certain pieces that have lately heea through^ 
forward and applauded, on ^the Bti\glish stage; 
in which the same person^ who appears as a 
young gentleman, in the first Act, arrives ^ th$ 
middle age in the second; ^nd^inthe third Act, 
appears again before us as an old man ! 

3. The unity of place, was moie necessarily 
observed in the ancient Greek Dramas than in 
those of our days. Between one Ajdt and.another 
we may in^igine ourselves transported to a d»« 
tant country, and ithe delusion is facilitated by 
the shifting of the Scene; but with them the 
Scene was onever varied. Keither was the stage 
ever empty ; fori in the intervals of the main 
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action, it was filled by the Chorus^ who were 
understood to be spectators, and interested in 
the catastrophe. These gave information, to 
the real audience, such as we are now in the 
habit of receiving through the means of Solilo- 
quies and Confidants. 

Another Canon of Dramatic Criticism is termed 
PoeHcal Justice; by which it is understood that 
the personages shall, at the close of the play, be 
rewarded, or punished, according to their several 
deserts. This, as a general rul^, has been ob- 
jected to, on the principle that it is seldom 
consonant with what we see of human life; in 
which the wicked often flourish, while the vir- 
tuous are allowed to perish. There is, however, 
a better reason why this should be left to the 
judgment of the poet: the catastrophe would 
otherwise be always anticipated, and the interest 
would, in consequence, be lost. 

In the Rules here given, it is always under- 
stood that the iDrama is ,a compressed Epic: 
that, like the latter, it tends to some point of 
interest^ and is susceptible of poetical embel- 
lishment. Such is tthe Tragedy of Macbeth, 
which might be expanded into an Epic Poem; 
having its machinery composed of ghosts and 
witches. Few, however, of the plays of this 
immortal author could be so treated. A Drama, 
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before we can conceive it to be capable of thi^ 
expansion, must not only be regular, that is, 
free from incongruous episodes or double plots, 
but it must also contain the means of rousing 
the stronger feelings of the mind ; so as to 
enable the poet to dignify his scenes and de- 
scriptions with passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime. A mixture of Tragedy, Comedy and 
Farce may, and often does, succeed upon the 
stage ; because the several classes of the audience 
are pleased with the representation of individual 
and differing scenes; but there is no unity; the 
grave and the gay neutralize one another, and 
the performance ends without having produced 
any permanent impression. We are hurried 
through an ill-arranged gallery of paintings, so 
rapidly as to leave us no time to be either en- 
raptured with beauty, or disgusted with deformity. 
A regular Drama, on the contrary, is an histo- 
rical picture, in which we perceive unity of de- 
sign, and compare every portion of the com- 
position as harmonizing ,with the whole. The 
same observations do not apply to theatrical com- 
positions when we read them in the closet. There, 
we have leisure to examine the painting in detail; 
and to look upon every separate figure on the 
canvas, as if it had been pourtrayed by a dif- 
ferent artist. 
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Notwithstanding the daring example of Shak- 
speare, who set at nought every rule of the critics 
on dramatic composition. Tragi- comedy is still 
•considered as unfitted for the stage. The legi- 
timate province of Tragedy is to exhibit a con- 
catenated succession of scenes, tending to one 
grand object, which shall fill the minds of the 
spectators with pity and with terror ; while that 
of Comedy is to represent some amusing and 
connected tale, which may be supposed to have 
happened among the ordinary events of human 
life. It is an interesting novel, in which the 
whole of the complication, as well as the unra- 
velling, of the plot, is capable of being exhibited 
in the course of a few hours by means of dialogue 
and action. The Muse of Comedy, though not at 
variance with the tender and sentimental, is 
usually surrounded by the humourous, the witty, 
and the gay: successfully conspiring to thwart 
the sinister designs of an avaricious guardian, 
or to elude the jealous superintendence of some 
superannuated dowager, who is opposed to the 
union of the hero and heroine of the play. The 
Tragic Muse, on the contrary, dwells perpetu- 
ally amid scenes of desolation and death; where 
courage strives in vain against oppression; where 
virtue bleeds under the knife of the assassin, — 
dies in a dungeon, — or perishes on the scaffold 
p 3 
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of a tyrant* It is to Tragedy, on account 
of its deep-toned pathos, that we chiefly look 
for poetical embellishment : it is there only that 
we meet with the suhlime. Accordingly it is, 
with few exceptions, still composed of measured 
lines ; while Comedy is now written wholly in 
prose. 

Although Oomedy is thus deprived of those 
grand and sublime subjects that are so con- 
spicuous indhe history of the world, it still pos- 
sesses an extensive range of operation. It has 
power not only over all tiie softer sensations of 
mankind, from the tear of sensibility to the smile 
of sportive innocence; but it is also capable of 
exciting the ruder passions, from the loud bursts 
of indignaticm -to Ihe half-suppressed sneers of 
contempt. The only requisites are that it shall 
exhibit an united train of events, tending to an 
agreeable and probable catastrophe ; and, i^ the 
poet has the choice of his tale, he is expected to 
have a moral object in view : " to hold as 'twer 
the Mirrour up to Nature; to shew Vertue her 
owne Feature, scorn her owne Image, and the 
verie Age and Bodie of the Time, his ibrme and 
pressure.*' 

Farce begins at the lowest part of the scale 
of human amusement. It is the caricature of 
Comedy; and, provided it c€tn excite mirth 
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and uproarious laughter^ it disregards every law 
of the critics,— even those of probalbitity and 
of Nature. It is ofteu, too, contaminated with 
that worst fault of .the stage,— personal satire. 
The theatre is properly employed when holding 
up the prominent vices of the age to public 
reprobation; but it is otherwise when, for tiie 
gratification of private malignity, an individual 
is personated, and brought forward, almost by 
name, to the ridicule of the crowd, on account 
of some harmless peculiarities in his manners 
or pursuits: or perhaps, what is still worse, 
merely from some unfortunate bodily imperfec- 
tion, calculated to excite the laughter of none 
but the lowest of the vulgar. 

The Italian burlare, to jeer, or mock, furnished 
us with the adjective Burlesque, wb«reby we de* 
signate those compositions in which the language 
is so little in unison with the subject, as to im- 
press the mind with a feeling of the ridiculous. 
We possess, consequently, mock poems of va- 
rious descriptions : — Elegies, Epics, and Dramas. 
From the same source, we have received the term 
Burleita, to denote a Comic Opera. The Bur- 
lesque is a species of composition, in which 
persons and actions of no value are made to 
lussume an air of great importance; or« it is that 
by which things of real consequence ace de* 
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graded, so as to seem objects of derision. Pa- 
rodies and Travesties, whidi are lodicrons imi- 
tations of serious subjects, are species of the 
Burlesque. It is a style into which young poets 
are too apt, unintentionally, to fall: when the 
expression is too low for the subject, it forms 
the Bathos; and, when a mean idea is swelled 
up with high-sounding epithets, it has the liame 
of Bombast. Both these modes of writing equally 
excite the risible faculties of the reader; but 
tbey are properly denominated Burlesque, only 
when executed with that design. Phillips's 
' Splendid Shilling' clothes a trivial subject in 
the lofty style and pompous language of Milton. 

Mock Heroics appear to have been^as ancient 
and general as the regular Epic. The ' Batra- 
chomyomacMa/ or ' Battle of the Frogs and Mice,' 
is ascribed to Homer; and most literary nations 
have one, or more, similar compositions of which 
they boast. Among the English, ' Hudibras' and 
' The Rape of the Lock,' are most conspicuous. 
The plan of the Dunciad is buried amidst the 
mass of its personal criticisms. 

Hudibras is an obvious imitation of the manner 
of Don Quixote; for, like that knight, he and 
his squire sally forth in search of adventures. 
The Satire, which is wholly directed against the 
Puritans, was well received by the dissolute 
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Court of Charles ; but, nevertheless, the author 
was suffered to die in poverty. Much of the 
ridicule, and all the sting of this half-finished 
performance is now lost; because the party no 
longer exists against whom they were directed ; 
but the wit and humour with which it overflows, 
will not soon be forgotten. The following lines, 
inscribed on a monument erected to the memory 
of Butler, in the church of St. Paul, Co vent 
Garden, breathe the true spirit of independence : 

A few plain men, to pomp and pride unknown. 
O'er a poor bard have raised this humble stone, 
Whose wants alone bis genius could surpass, 
Victim of zeal! the matchless Hudibras! 
What I though fair freedom suffered in his page ! 
Reader! forgave the author — ^for the age — 
How few, alas, disdain to cringe and cant. 
When ^tis the mode to play the sycophant ! 
But oh! let all be taught from Butler's fate. 
Who hope to make their fortune by the great. 
That wit and pride are always dangerous things. 
And little faith is due to courts and kings. 

As a mock Epic ' The Rape of the Lock' is a 
poem of unrivalled excellence. The insignifi- 
cance of its object contrasted with the magnifi- 
cence of the description, and the splendour of 
the machinery, brought forward for the sake of 
such a petty result, constitutes the true bur- 
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lesqne. It were useless to analyze, or to give 
extracts from, a. production which ahnost every 
lover of genuine poetry has got by heart; and 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves with a few 
observations concerning the air-formed beings 
whom the poet has conjured forth to his aid. 

The doctrines of Plato, as explained by his 
followers in after ages, filled evei^ portion of the 
material universe with invisible spirits. The 
four elements have each its myriads of resident 
divinities. The Gnomes, spirits of the Earth, are 
equivalent to the Fairies and Elves of other 
superstitions; the Sylphs inhabit the Air; the 
Salamanders, or Spirits of Fire, dwell on the 
Light, — ^they reside in the stars, or ride on the 
sun-beams: and the tJympks have their abodes 
in the Water, wander among dews, or sail upon 
the showers. All these Elements are, indeed, 
inhabited according to the Classic Mythology ; 
but the Deities of the Greeks, though numerous, 
are not innumerable, whereas the pigmy people of 
Paracelsus and the other mystic Platonists pervade 
every portion of nature. They are disembodied 
spirits, ready to resume new stations in the 
succeeding organisations of matter. To the ob* 
jection that Pope can claim no originality in his 
employment of this machinery, Johnson has 
given a triumphant answer: '^ This charge,'' says 
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he, ** might with more justice have been brought 
against the author of the * Iliad/ who doubtless 
adopted the religious system of his country; for 
what is there but the names of his agents which 
Pope has not invented? Has he not assigned 
them characters and operations never heard of 
before? Has he not, at least, given them their 
first poetical existence? If this is not sufficient 
to denominate his work original, nothing origi- 
nal ever can be written." 

Didactic Poetry, (Greek cKda^fto, I teach,) is 
that which is written, professedly, for the purpose 
of instruction. It were well if this could be said 
of every poem; but, unfortunately, there are 
many, to which we cannot refuse the name, that 
are merely amusing, without being fitted to make 
us either wiser or better. Indeed, whether it is 
that we prefer pleasure to profit, or that the 
poets of the didactic class generally are less 
capable of giving interest to their lines, it is but 
too true that to characterize a poem as instruct 
tive does not tempt us more strongly to the 
perusal. Even in the case of Virgil, (notwith- 
standing the beauty of his digressions,) had his 
works been always published in separate volumes, 
we should have had many more editions of the 
iEneid than of the Georgics. Poetry addresses 
herself to the Imagination, while Instruction 
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appeals to the Judgment; but Imagination and 
Judgment do not readily combine. It is on 
account of what is termed the dryness of naked 
precepts^ that didactic poems are usually di- 
rected, more than any others, to be covered with 
flowers. /'Not even the Epic demands such 
glowing and picturesque epithets, — such daring 
and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers 
and dignity of expression, as the Didactic: for, 
the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language 
to preserve it from debasement." The same 
cause, too, has fostered that alliance which con- 
nects this class of poetry with the Descriptive : 
an alliance so intimate that the two kinds can 
scarcely be conceived asunder; and we give a 
poem this or that denomination, according as 
the one or the other of those characteristics 
appears to be the most predominant. 

The grand object of the poet is to rivet the 
attention of the reader, without which the wisest 
precepts and the most gorgeous descriptions are 
equally unavailing. The subjects of instruction 
should, therefore, be selected from those that 
are of most general interest; and the landscapes 
to be depicted ought to he picturesque, — ^that is, — 
worthy of the pencil of the artist: or, if the 
poet attempt to pourtray the feelings of the 
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mind, they should be those of a tender kind ; 
for the rude and stormy passions are fitter at- 
tendants on the Epic, or on the Tragic Muse. 

The English language possesses many poems 
of the class now under consideration ; and not a 
few that are deservedly held in high estimation. 
Among these. Pope's ' Moral Essays' are models 
of their kind. They are almost purely didactic ; 
but, as a counterpoise, his * Windsor Forest' 
contains scarcely a line that is not descriptive. 
Milton's * L' Allegro' and * II Penseroso' are, 
likewise, filled with description. 

Akenside's * Pleasures of Imagination' is a 
philosophical poem which is finely characterized 
by Johnson : "To his versification justice requires 
that praise should not be denied. In the general 
fabrication of his lines he is perhaps superior to 
any other writer of blank verse; his flow is 
smooth, and his pauses are musical; but the 
concatenation of his verses is commonly too 
long continued, and the full close does not recur 
with sufficient frequency." 

Mr. Walker, in his work on Elocution, after 
objecting to ' The Pleasures of Imagination' that 
it is incomplete, because it says little or nothing 
of the immortality of the soul, recommends the 
subsequent perusal of Young's ' Night Thoughts'; 
and it must be acknowledged that, with this 
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succedaneum, the deficiency would be amply 
supplied. This (long lugubrious poem is occupied 
with little 'Clse than continued complaints of the 
miseries of the present life of man; yet such is 
the talent of -the author, that, in spite of its eter- 
nal sermonizing, the work continues to be read 
with pleasure. It cannot be denied that his 
composition is opposed to every rule of sound 
criticism: his metaphors are extravagant; his 
byperboles are astounding; and his antitheses 
are neverTcnding; — ^but the interest is preae^ed 
by the numerous and brilliant corruscations of 
genius, and the frequent occurrence of passages 
of the pathetic and the sublime. 

Darwin, in his * Temple of Kature,* expa- 
tiates, like Young, on the evils of human life, 
and like him, too, he offers his 'Consolation^' 
although it is (Of a very different kind. * The 
Botanic 6ai:^ten,'(of the same author, is the finest 
didactic poem iu iihis, or perhaps any other 
language. The poet has completely succeeded 
in his object, which was " to enlist Imagin- 
ation under ithe banners of Science.'' 

Thomson's ' Seasons' can scarcely be termed 
didactic : they .are almost purely descriptive. The 
descriptions are generally true to natu^> and 
often splen^d; birt, having no chain of con- 
nexion, aud^eiirery substantive being loaded with 
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epithets^ — ^the mind gets bewildered amidst the 
multitude of words. 

i Satires are usually included under the head of 

didactic poems; but every class of poems may 

, include the Satirical. ' Hudibras' is a satirical 

Epic, and * The Rehearsal' is a satirical Drama* 
Johnson's ' London,' and * The Vanity of Human 
Wishes/ which, though professing to imitate 
Juvenal, may be considered as originals, are ex- 
cellent models of what satiire ought to be. It is 
the class, the crime, or the iblly, which is the 
proper object of attack, and not the individujeJ. 
There is a class of didactic and descriptive 
poems which may be termed -the sentimental. 
Such are 'The Pleasures of Memory,' *The 
Pleasures of Hopq,' and ' The Scenes of Infancy:' 
all three, deservedly, in high estimation. 

' The Deserted Village' and ' The Traveller' pre- 
ceded those now mentioned, and stand on too high 
an eminence to regard either ourpraiseor our cen* 
sure. Goldsmith was the poet of nature and of the 
poor. The cold-blooded doctrines of the modem 
political economists were to him unknown. The 
word .country, in his vocabulary, included others 
besides the riclx and the powerful. That compul- 
sory emigration, whidh the ignorant and heartless 
statesmen of modern times would enforce by legal 
enactments, is feelingly described and deplojed. 
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THE EMPIRE OF POETRY. 
By Fantenelle. 

This empire is a yery large and popoloas country. It 
is divided, like some of the conntries on the continent, 
into the higher and lower regions. 
, The upper region is inhabited by graye, melancholy, 
and sullen people who, like other mountaineers, speak a 
language yery different from that of the inhabitants of 
the yalleys. The trees in this part of the country are 
yery tall, haying their tops among the clouds. Their 
horses are superior to those of Barbary, being fleeter 
than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as to 
eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond the 
lofty mountains, is the capital of this province, and is 
called Epic. It is built on a sandy and ungrateful soil 
which few take the trouble to cultivate. The length of 
the city is many days journey, and it is otherwise of a 
tiresome extent. On leaving its gate we always meet 
with men who are killing one another; whereas, when 
we pass through Romance which forms the suburbs of 
JEpiCf and which is larger than the city itself, we meet 
with groups of happy people who are hastening to the 
shrine of Hymen. 

The Mountains of Tragedy are also in the province of 
Upper Poetry. They are very steep, with dangerous pre- 
cipices; and, in consequence, many of its people build 
their habitations at the bottom of the hills, and imagine 
themselves high enough. There have been found on 
these mountains some yery beautiful ruins of ancient 
cities; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities; for they now never 
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boild nearly so high as they seem to have done in fonner 
times. 

The Lower Poetry is very similar to the swamps of 
Holland. Burlesque is the capital, which is situated 
amidst stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they 
had sprung from the dunghill, and all the inhabitants 
are buffoons from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot: but 
it is too near to Burlesque, and its trade with this place 
has much degraded the manners of its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice in the map, those vast soli- 
tudes which lie between High and Low Poetry, They 
are called the Desarts of Common Sense. There is not a 
single city in the whole of this extensive country, and 
only a few cottages scattered at a distance from one 
another. The interior of the country is beautiful and 
fertile, but you need not wonder that there are so few 
who chuse to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides; the roads are narrow and difficult; and 
there are seldom any guides to be found who are capable 
of conducting strangers : — 

Besides, this country borders on a province where 
every person prefers to remain, because it appears to be 
very agreeable, and saves the trouble of penetrating into 
the Desarts of Common Sense, It is the province of False 
Thoughts, Here we always tread on flowers,— every 
thing seems enchanting. But its greatest inconvenience 
is, that the ground is not solid : the foot is always sink- 
ing in the mire, however careful one may be. JSlegy 
is the capital. Here the people do nothing but complain; 
but it is said that they find a pleasure in their complaints. 
The city is surrounded with woods and rocks, where the 
inhabitant walks alone, making them the confidants of 
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bis secrets; of tlie discoveiy of wbich he is so maefi 
afraid, that he often conjures those woods and rocks 
never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poeh*y is watered by two rivers. One 
is the River Rhyme, which has its source at the foot of 
the Mountaint of Reverie. The tops of some of tiiese 
mountains are so elevated that they pierce the clonds. 
Those are called the Points of sublime Thought. Many 
climb there by extraordinary efforts; bat almost tbe 
whole tumble down again, and excite, by their fall, the 
ridicule of those who admired them at £rst without 
knowing why. There are large platforms almost at the 
-bottom of these mountains, which are called the Terraces 
of low thoughts. There are always a great number of 
people walking upon them. At the end of these Terraces 
are the Caverns of deep Reverie. Those who descend into 
them do so insensibly ; being so much enwrapt in their 
meditations that they enter the caverns before they are 
aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the 
difficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed 
by those who have not been there. Above the Terraces 
we sometimes meet with men walking in easy paths 
which are termed the PatJis of natural thoughts ; and these 
gentlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to scale the 
Points of sublime thoughts as well as those who grovel on 
the Terraces below. They would be in the right if they 
could keep undeviatingly in Ihe Paths of natural thoughts ; 
but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering 
into a splendid palace which is at a very little distance. 
It is the Palace of Badinage. Scarcely have they entered 
when, in place of the natural thoughts which they for- 
merly had, they dwell upon such only as are mean and 
vulgar. Those, however, who never abandon the Paths 
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of mOtarai thaughii are the most rational of all* Tbey 
aspire no higher than they ought, and their thoughts are 
never at variance with sound judgment. 

Besides the River Rhyme, which I have described as 
issuing from the foot of the mountains, ihere is another, 
called the J^tver of Reason. These two rivers are at a 
great distance from one another; and, as they have a very 
different course, they could not be made to communicate 
except by canals, which would cost a great deal of labour* 
For these canals of communication could not be formed 
at all places, because &ere is only one part of the River 
Rhyme which is in the neighbourhood of the River 
Reaeon; and hence, many cities situated on the Rhyme, 
such as Roundelay and Ballad, could have no commerce 
with the Reaeon, whatever pains might be taken for that 
purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these 
canals should cross the Desarte of Common Sense, as you 
will see by the map; and that is almost an unknown 
country. The Rhyme is a large river, whose course is 
crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous 
falls, it is extremely difficult to navigate. On the con- 
trary the Reason is very straight and regular, but it does 
not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in the Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, 
where the rays of the Sun never enter. It is the forest 
of Bombast, The trees are dose^ spreading and twined 
into each o&er. The forest is so ancient that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there 
is no probability that the ground will ever be cleared. 
A few steps into this forest and we lose our road without 
dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of imper- 
ceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The 
Reason is lost in this forest. 
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The extemWe pnnrince of Imitmiim is Teiy sterile — ^It 
prodaees notluBg. The inhahftaats are extremely po«>r, 
and are obliged to glean in the ridier fields oi the 
neigUNNmng prorinces; aad soom eYcamake fortnnes 
bj this beggarly oeespatHNi. 

The Empire tf Pttnf is Toy cold towards tke noitk ; 
and, tmuefmtmihfj this quarter is the most populous. 
There are the cities of Ammgrmm and Aertde^ widi several 
olhen of a andlar description. 

Finally, in that sea which boonds the Simies (^Ptiryj 
there is the Idtmd wf Smtire^ smroanded with bitter 
wares. The salt from the water is Tery strcHig and dark 
coloured. The greater part of the brooks of this island 
resemble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown; 
but it is particularly remarkable tiiat there is not one of 
them whose wata:s are fresh. A part of the same sea is 
called the ArehipelMgo tf Trifies.'-The French term it 
UAreMpel des BrngauUes; and their YOjagers are weU 
acquainted with those islands. Nature seems to have 
thrown them up in sport, as she did those of the JBgean 
Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigmly the Sang^ 
and the Impromptu, No lands can be lighter than those 
islands, for they float up<m the waters. 
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